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COMMUNITY PROGRAMS IN THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JUVE- 
NILE COURT SYSTEM 


THURSDAY, JULY 16, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SuscomMITrEE To InvestTigAre JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a.m., in courtroom 
No. 6, Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Senator Thomas C. 
Hennings, Jr. (chairman ‘of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. (presiding). 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, 
research director; Mrs. Elizabeth T. McGill, chief clerk; Frankie 
Childers, editorial director, and Douglas Birdzell, staff member. 

Chairman Hennings. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

Mayor Dilworth, Commissioner Wise, ladies and gentlemen, may 
I first thank all of you for your characteristically gracious Philadel- 
phia hospitality and especially for the fine cooperation the staff of 
the subcommittee has had in preparation for these hearings. 

For me, it. is always a great pleasure to come to Philadelphia, and 
I have been coming here for a good many years. I remember the 
first time I came here. It was about 50 years ago. My mother had 
business outside of Philadelphia and I have been coming rather 
regularly ever since. 

I have read a good deal in recent months about the constructive 
efforts your citizens in public and private capacities have been making 
to pin down and, if possible, to prevent and control this elusive thing 
we call, for lack of a better expression, juvenile delinquency. 

I have been a member of the subcommittee to investigate juvenile 
delinquency for the past 5 years. I have served as its chairman 
for the past 214 years. 

I also happen to be chairman of the National Committee on 
Penitentiaries and Reformatories. 

As Mayor Dilworth, I have had the experience of being a district 
attorney ‘and trial prosecutor of a large city back in the so-called 

“vang era” the late twenties and early thirties. 

“So, I have the experience of having seen the ravages of what 
happens when we neglect these problems, when people do nothing 
about them or relatively nothing about them. 

Of course, some of them think we cannot do too much. 

I think we all realize that we are dealing with a problem of really 
major proportions. With each passing day it also becomes clearer 
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to us that there are no easy solutions. There are no fast shortcuts 
and certainly no single causative factor. But I think some of you 
might be surprised at the number of people who have a sure cure, 
One might insist that comic books are the roots of all this eyij, 
Others would abolish or at least heavily censor movies and television: 
still others would pass out weekly supplies of birch rods for regular 
application to youthful backsides. I could go on and on, but I’m sure 
that most of you have already heard the list. 

I remember being in London and going to Scotland Yard about 
4 years ago and talking to the commander there and asking about the 
problem of juvenile delinquency in London. He said, “It is dimin- 
ishing.” 

I said, “Why?” 

He said, “Because of television.” 

I said, “You know, there are a lot of people in our country who 
think if we scrapped all of the television sets that we wouldn’t have 
any problem with youngsters.” 

“Oh,” he said, “it keeps them off the streets.” 

There again, last summer, I found that their rate was climbing, 
ascending rapidly, so apparently he didn’t have the solution 4 years 
ago and they certainly have not now. 

I notice that in many of the major cities of Europe, just this past 
summer, that condition prevails. 

One gentleman wrote me just recently setting forth the theory that 
juvenile delinquency is all due to improper diet and that if youthful 
diets were but brought into line, youthful misbehavior would cease. 
In some cases, he may be right; but, as a completely effective cure, 
I think we all seriously doubt if substituting grapefruit juice for soda 
pop is really going to make the term “juvenile delinquency” obsolete. 
The point I am trying to make, ladies and gentlemen, is that the 
causes and cures for adolescent misbehavior are nearly as varied as 
are the juveniles who do the misbehaving. 

There certainly is no golden specific. But there are specific causes 
and specific cures for specific cases, and it is you who are working so 
diligently in this great Philadelphia metropolitan area, with the prob- 
lem in large compass and at the same time the individual children 
who can best give us these specifics. 

For instance, I understand that Philadelphia has pinpointed geo- 
graphic areas in which the incidence of juvenile misbehavior seems 
to be the greatest. That, I think, is a most important first step, a step 
too many cities have failed to take. 

We are most anxious to hear more about this project from you who 
have been good enough to come to us today here. 

Another area of inquiry will be your juvenile court system. Early 
this year, our committee set out to look into and, if possible, to evaluate 
the juvenile court system’s effectiveness in different parts of the coun- 
try. We have already visited New York and Chicago for this purpose. 

Original sponsors of the juvenile court system some 60 years ago 
theorized that the socially deviant behavior of children needed special 
handling; that they should not be treated as criminals. 

Rather, they maintained that the personality of a youngster, like 
his body, is a changing, pliable thing; that it can either be warped 
and stunted or grow to well-formed maturity, depending on adolescent 
experiences. 
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Out of this came the juvenile court, differing widely from the usual 
criminal court both in purpose and procedure. 

Rehabilitation and not punishment was set as its purpose. It is not 
required solely to fix guilt and seek a punitive decision. Its function, 
after jurisdiction has been established, is to inquire into causative 
factors and endeavor to arrive at a comprehensive remedial rehabili- 
tation program that will promote the welfare of the child involved. 
Proceedings are “on the behalf of” the individual, rather than “the 
state versus” the individual. : 

Such figures as we are able to get together on this subject indicate 
that in the not too distant future we shall have in our midst over 
9 million youngsters between the ages of 10 through 17 who will 
have appeared in juvenile courts for one reason or another. 

What kind of a job will the courts do with these 2 million young- 
sters? Are they now performing, or can they eventually perform 
the rehabilitative functions set as their goal? What changes, if any, 
are needed? What new services, if any, are required to make them 
function for the maximum benefit of society ? 

These are a few of the questions for which we are here today and 
tomorrow seeking answers or portions of answers and solutions here 
inthe great city of Philadelphia. 

Iam now asking that there be placed in the record, and that it may 
be a part thereof, Senate Resolution 54 which was reported by me as 
chairman of this committee of the U.S. Senate on February 2, 1959, 
authorizing the creation and functioning of this committee. 

Without objection, I ask that it be included and made a part of the 
record. 

I am also presenting—these are formalities, of course—the resolu- 
tion authorizing under the standing rules of the Senate, agreed to on 
February 1, 1950, adopted on January 26, 1959, that the chairman 
and such other members as are present are authorized to hold hear- 
ings of this subcommittee in Philadelphia, Pa., on July 16 and 17 of 
1959. 

This will be included in and made a part of the record. 

(The resolutions referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 1 and 2” 
and read as follows:) 

Exuisit No. 1 


[S. Res. 54, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 186 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule X.XV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, investi- 
gate, and make a complete study of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including (a) the extent and character of 
juvenile delinquency in the United States and its causes and contributing 
factors; (b) the adequacy of existing provisions of law, including chapters 402 
and 408 of title 18 of the United States Code, in dealing with youthful offenders 
of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed on, or other correctional action taken 
with respect to, youthful offenders by Federal courts; and (d) the extent to 
which juveniles are violating Federal laws relating to the sale or use of 
narcotics. 

Seo, 2. For the purposes of this resolution, the committee, from February 1, 
1959, to January 31, 1960, inclusive, is authorized (1) to make such expenditures 
as it deems advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, technical, clerical, 
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and other assistants and consultants: Provided, That the minority is authorizeg 
to select one person for appointment, and the person so selected shall be appointeg 
and his compensation shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by more 
than $1,200 than the highest gross rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its findings, together with its recommen. 
dations for legislation as it deems advisable, to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but not later than January 31, 1960. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under this resolution, which shall not 
exceed $150,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 


ExutpBir No. 2 
RESOLUTION 


Resolved by the Subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary To Inves- 
tigate Juvenile Delinquency in the United States, That pursuant to subsection 
(3) of rule XXV, as amended, of the Standing Rules of the Senate (S. Res. 180, 
8ist Cong., 2d sess., agreed to February 1, 1950) and committee resolutions of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, adopted January 26, 1959, that Senator Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., and such other members as are present are authorized to 
hold hearings of this subcommittee in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, on July 16 
and 17, 1959, and such other days as may be required to complete these hearings, 
and to take sworn testimony from witnesses. 

Agreed to this 9th day of July 1959. 

THOMAS C. HENNINGS, Jr., Missouri. 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., North Carolina. 
Estes KEFAUVER, Tennessee. 

JOHN A. CARROLL, Colorado. 
Tuomas J. Dopp, Connecticut. 
Puiuie A. Hart, Michigan. 
WILLIAM LANGER, North Dakota. 
ALEXANDER WILEY, Wisconsin. 
Roman L. HrusxKa, Nebraska. 


Chairman Henninos. We are especially glad to have with us the 
mayor of the city of Philadelphia. 

Mayor Dilworth was born in Pittsburgh and is a descendant of a 
long line of prominent Pennsylvanians. He attended St. Mark’s 
School in Southborough, Mass., following which he enrolled at Yale 
University. His schooling was interrupted for service with the 
Marine Corps during World War I. He received the Purple Heart 
for an arm-shattering shrapnel wound which he sustained. 

After the war, he returned to Yale and was graduated with the 
class of 1921. In 1926, he was graduated from the Yale Law School 
and immediately thereafter moved to Philadelphia and took up the 
practice of law. He was thereafter elected city treasurer in 1949. In 
1951, he was elected district attorney and 4 years later he was elected 
mayor. 

Since taking office as mayor, Mr. Dilworth has concentrated on 
advancing the improvement of services and physical development 
programs instituted by his predecessor, as well as tackling the 
city’s major problems, especially urban renewal, traffic and 
transportation. 

As you well know, Mayor Dilworth’s predecessor is our colleague, 
Senator Clark. 
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Mayor Dilworth again served his country in World War II, volun- 
tering for active duty with the Marine Corps. He has been very 
active in municipal affairs at the national level and serves on the 
executive committee of both the American Municipal Association and 
the U.S. Conference of Mayors. 

The mayor told me this morning that he arrived at 3 a.m. after 
having returned from a mayors’ meeting in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mayor Dilworth, having had the pleasure of knowing you for some 
year's, and having admired you and your work and your character, 
it gives me special pleasure to have you here this morning and to 
invite you to be seated and to tell us what you may care to say, either 
using your manuscript, if you have a prepared one, or departing 
from it as you please, interjecting extemporaneously, or proceeding 
inany manner that is pleasing to you. 

May or Dilworth. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DILWORTH, MAYOR OF THE CITY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Di.wortn. Thank you very much, sir. 

We are filing, if we may, copies of this statement of mine, sir, but, 
if I may, I would just talk extemporaneously from it. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Mr. Mayor, your statement, will be received 
and made a part of the record of these proceedings. 

Mayor Ditwortrn. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statement of Mayor Dilworth was marked “Exhibit 
No. 3” and reads as follows :) 


ExHIsBIT No. 3 
STATEMENT OF RICHARDSON DiLwortH, MAyYor oF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


It seems most appropriate that the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee should come to Philadelphia for public hearings 
at this time. 

Among the great American cities which are striving toward making constructive 
contributions to the prevention and reduction of juvenile delinquency, Phila- 
delphia is undoubtedly now occupying a place near the top of the list. Before 
telling you about some of the programs which we have undertaken in Phila- 
delphia, let me underscore once again something which I am sure you heard 
everywhere in the country: 

While juvenile delinquency is a serious problem which requires all the atten- 
tion it is now getting, the spotlights thrown on it by newspaper headlines 
and television dramas, and by legislative hearings like this, must not blind us to 
the fact that the overwhelming majority of our youth are not delinquent. In 
Philadelphia, like everywhere else, there is only a small minority of boys and 
girls who come in conflict with the law. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance 
that in any discussion of juvenile delinquency we keep a sense of proportion to 
protect us against identifying the wonderful crop of American youngsters who 
are growing up every year against being identified with the few rotten apples 
in the barrel. 

To be specific, out of a total juvenile population in Philadelphia of close to 
350,000 last year, only 7,000, or less than 2 percent, were arrested and brought 
before the court. 

Moreover, at least as far as our own city is concerned, the tide is beginning 
toturn. Juvenile arrests in Philadelphia decreased from 9,027 in 1957 to 6,077 
in 1958, a reduction of 32.7 percent. We would like to believe that this decrease 
is attributable in an equal measure to the increasing efforts of the community 
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to curb juvenile delinquency and the self-healing factors inculeated in 
youth by the moral teachings of home, school, and church. 

Let me now describe to you briefly some of the special programs which we have 
undertaken recently to intensify our fight against juvenile delinquency: 
_ 1, In 1954, my predecessor in the office of mayor and now your Colleague, 
Senator Clark, created a youth services board, primarily as an advisory board 
and clearinghouse to coordinate the programs of the various public and private 
agencies engaged in working with juveniles. During the 3 years while this 
board was in existence it became increasingly evident that its coordina 
function had to be supplemented by some direct services. Early this year, we 
decided, therefore, to create a youth services division in the city department 
of public welfare. While continuing the coordinating functions of the former 
board, this new agency was to undertake a variety of programs of direct Services, 
To guide the work of this new division, I appointed a youth conservation com- 
mission composed of three members, Mr. William Goldman, one of Philadelphia's 
most prominent businessmen and a member of the board of education, Judge 
William H. Hastie of the U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, and the city’s managing 
director, Donald C. Wagner. At the same time, city council increased the 
appropriation of funds from $75,000 for the old youth services board to $225,099 
for the new youth conservation services division. 

Youth conservation commission and youth conservation services division haye 
so far embarked, since March, on two significant new programs: 

(a) Intensive social casework with hard-to-reach, multiproblem families whoge 
youngsters are getting into difficulty. It is well known by now that in most 
large communities more than 80 percent of all social welfare problems are cop- 
centrated in less than 5 percent of the total number of families; but no one 
has found as yet a workable device to really reach these families. The staff 
of the youth conservation services division, all of them professionally trained, 
is now undertaking, with the help of the juvenile aid division of the police 
department, the probation department of the juvenile court, the counseling 
division of the board of education, and the other public and private welfare 
agencies, to identify and then work intensively with these hard core, hard- 
to-reach families. An initial group of 250 such families has been selected and 
work with them is now underway. The casework they are undertaking is of 
a somewhat more directive nature than the traditional permissive social work 
approach. 

(b) Stimulated by the recent move of Senator Hubert Humphrey and others 
to revive the old Civilian Conservation Corps, we created only last month our 
own local Youth Conservation Corps, to give boys between the ages of 14 to 18 
who are socially and economically underprivileged an opportunity to engage 
in useful work programs and earn some modest amount of pocket money while 
doing so. These boys are selected by the welfare department, the schools, the 
juvenile court, and the juvenile aid division. They work 8 hours a day during 
school vacations and will work 4 hours a day during the school year in the 
city’s Fairmount Park to remove fallen trees, to clear away underbrush, to 
improve trails and picnic areas, and to perform other conservation work the 
park’s normal maintenance force cannot undertake. They are paid awards rang- 
ing from 30 to 60 cents per hour in training, depending on the evaluation of 
their work as to discipline, dependability, adjustment to the group, ete., by 
their supervisors. We have started this pilot project with an initial enrollment 
of 50 boys and hope to expand it next year if it proves to be successful. 

2. On April 15 of this year, we opened a youth rehabilitation center for 150 
delinquent boys on the grounds of the former northern division of the Phila- 
delphia General Hospital, which we are converting at a total cost of $400,000 
into a short term commitment facility for boys between the ages of 14 and 17. 
It was with the utmost reluctance that we as a city entered into the field of 
constructing and operating a juvenile institution. We are convinced and the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania has acknowledged that juvenile institutions 
should be the exclusive responsibility of the State. However, through decades 
of neglect, Pennsylvania has failed to honor its commitment in this field, with 
the result that the judges of our juvenile court were compelled to return hundreds 
of juvenile offenders to the streets on which they have been arrested, because 
there were no institutions available to which to send them. Operation of the 
new youth rehabilitation center will cost the city next year upward of $650,000. 
We are still hopeful that the Commonwealth will relieve us of this responsibility, 
but in the meanwhile, the city had no choice but to proceed on its own. 
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3, Also earlier this year, we opened a new 140-bed child welfare center built 
at a total cost of $1,500,000 as a reception center for dependent and neglected 
children on their way from an inadequate or nonexistent home and family to 
a more permanent placement in foster homes and institutions. In the language 
of our statutes and before the bars of our courts, we try to distinguish between 
dependency, neglect, and delinquency. In reality those lines are frequently 
plurred and thus I feel justified in listing the new child welfare center among 
our efforts to curb juvenile delinquency. In 1960 it will cost us almost $400,000 
to operate this new facility. 

So far, I have spoken only about new programs and measures we have under- 
taken in recent months. These alone represent an annual expenditure out of 
local tax funds of well over $1,300,000. They are only a small part of our total 
effort in the juvenile delinquency field. Last year, before any of these new 
programs were undertaken, the city spent close to $7 million in one form or 
another for the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. This sum is 
made up of the city’s payments for the confinement of juvenile offenders in 
public and private training schools, the cost of operating the juvenile court 
including its youth study center and its probation department, and the cost of 
maintaining the juvenile aid division of the police department. If we add to 
this those parts of the budgets of the department of health, recreation, the dis- 
trict atorney’s office, and of the school district which in one way or another may 
be ascribed to juvenile delinquency, the burden on the city’s taxpayers becomes 
staggering. 

It gives us, therefore, a great sense of relief that the Congress of the United 
States continues to show concern and take an active interest in the fight against 
juvenile delinquency. While we realize that the States and the municipalities 
must continue to carry primary responsibility for this problem, it is becoming 
increasingly evident that they will need help from the Federal Government, if 
they are to be successful in their efforts. No one doubts any more that juve 
nile delinquency is a national problem. In our American system of government, 
we have recognized a common defense against foreign enemies as the responsi- 
bility of the Federal Government. The time has come to regard our common 
defense against the domestic enemy “juvenile delinquency” also as a Federal 
responsibility. 

I have just returned from the meetings of the U.S. conference of mayors in 
Los Angeles. The underlying theme of all of our deliberations there was the 
realization that as long as the Federal Government takes 75 cents out of every 
tax dollar and as long as a major share of the remaining 25 cents is absorbed by 
the States, the cities and particularly the large ones cannot provide the ever- 
expanding services which the citizens rightfully demand unless they receive 
financial aid from the Federal Government. 

For our fight against juvenile delinquency, Federal aid has become a “must” 
and I hope that the visit of your committee to our city will help us to get it. 


Chairman Henninos. So that everything that is embodied in your 
statement will appear in the hearings, printed in the official hearings, 
that will be presented to the U.S. Senate. 

Mayor Dirworrn. Thank you, sir. 

We are very happy that your committee, headed by yourself, has 
returned here. I know from personal experience what a perfectly 
splendid job your committee has been doing and remember very well 
the very fine hearings that you had here some 5 years ago. 

I think all of us, including Commissioner Wise and his various 
deputies, feel that we have as fine a welfare department as you can 
have in any city. We certainly all agree most wholeheartedly with 
you that there is no easy solution to this juvenile problem. It is 
a worldwide situation. I think we are all quite shocked, for example, 
to read that even the Scandanavian nations that we have always 
thought of as being so law abiding are having a problem almost as 
serious as ours. 
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In our own nation, it has affected not merely the big cities; it has 
affected every community, even rural communities, and, as you well 
said, there is no easy solution to it ; there is no shortcut. 

There is also no single cause. 

In our own experience in the big cities, certainly you have a good 
deal more of it as you know, Senator, in your very low income areas, 

I think it is only natural. However, you have it in your high 
income areas, also. But you have plenty of it in both. 

I think it is also important to again stress the fact which we believe 
very sincerely that the present generation of teenagers, if that is the 
correct word for jit, to describe it—I know it has become a much 
abused term, teenager ‘s—but we believe that the coming generation 
is actually, by and. large, the finest generation our country has yet 
produced. 

Senator HenniInGs. I am glad to hear you say that, Mr. Mayor. 

In our effort to do something about the other side of the problem, 
some people are inclined to believe generality of youngsters of this 
generation or perhaps the majority are turning toward acts of 
depredation, a predatory generation of sort. 

I fully agree that the world is getting better. 

Mayor Ditworru. Yes, sir; it is. 

Chairman Hrnnines. That the United States is improving and 
that the people in it are improving. If we did not believe that, it 
would be a pretty hopeless sort of thing confronting us. Thank 
you, sir. 

Mayor Ditworru. We feel very strongly that in our community the 
actual juvenile delinquent group is less than 2 percent of the juvenile 
population, but, of course, that means that it is a fairly substantial 
number. It comes to somewhere between, oh, 5,500 and 7,000 juve- 
niles; and with the fiendish modern inventions, including the auto- 
mobile and ball guns and those things, they certainly can create havoc 
in a city of 2,200,000 people when they really get rolling. 

However, we believe that the tide gener rally is beginning to turn. I 
don’t mean for one instant that any community has the situation 
under control or has the solution, but we feel the tide has at least 
commenced to turn and that nearly all, and in our recent conference 
of mayors we had quite a number of sessions on this very problem, 
that all the cities that are moving aggressively on the problem, and 
that our reason for believing it is beginning to turn here is that de- 
spite the fact of our increased emphasis on the control of juvenile 
delinquency, our increase in the size of the juvenile aid division and 
our department of police, and I think I am correct when I say that 
today we have the largest juvenile aid division of any police depart- 
ment, including New York City’s—despite increased enforcement, 
that our arrests in the past year have dropped off by a little over 32 
percent. 

I know the juvenile aid division of our police department feels 
very convinced in their own minds that the tide, at least here, and 
mayors generally seem to feel, that the tide has begun to turn. 

Now the problem i is to follow it up 

We do have again, I know, the § Senate and the House at times get 
tired of hearing | us say that the cities cannot solve problems such as 
this all by themselves, but I think it is very true and I don’t think 
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that we can look, at least in our own State, and I gathered at our recent 
conference that that is the opinion of the mayors of the big cities in 
their States, too—we are not going to get a great deal of help from 
our State government, unfortunately. 

At the present time, we are fighting very hard for an effective—and 
the Governor is pushing very hard for an effective youth conserva- 
tion program. 

The legislature is taking the position that it cannot spend more 
money ; th: it we are in such competition with our surrounding States 
for industry that if we get into any considerable sociological programs 
in the way of mental health or reform of our prison system, juvenile 
control, or even what we consider a fairly modest program for youth 
conservation camps, that it is going to put us in a disadvantageous 
competitive position with our sur rounding industrial States whicl h are 
not doing the same thing. 

So that. as In many of these things, we feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment has to give us some assistance. 

I would like to mention what we specifically, as ac ity, have done it 
the past year. First, our youth conservation commission, if I may 
comment on that very br iefly —in 1954, my predecessor and your 
present colleague, Senator Clark, created a youth services board 
which was primarily designed to mobilize all the resources of our city 
government and all the resources of citizens and citizen organiz: itions 
and scientific groups interested in juvenile delinquency to try to get 
a much more effective and coordinated program. 

We were at that time only able to get an appropri: ition of $75,000— 
in the beginning, we had an appropr iation only of $3,000 and finally 
last year, the last year for Senator Clark’s term, it got up to $75,000. 
You can realize how little you can do on that. 

We worked very hard to get the board of education to come in on 
the program because here in Philadelphia the board of education is a 
completely separate entity, separate taxing body and everything else. 

They were finally persuaded to come in and a taxpayers” suit 
knocked out their making any financial contribution in what I think 
was a very bad decision of our supreme court that such an appropria- 
tion could not be considered for purposes of education. 

The result was that while we have been able to enlist their complete 
cooperation, we have been unable to get any financial assistance from 
the board of education, so the city has undertaken the whole program 
from a financial point of view. 

That appropriation is $225,000. 

We could actually spend many times that very advantageously, but 
it has permitted us for the first time to set up under a commission 
headed by Mr. William Goldman, one of our very civic-minded men, 
and a very able individual, and Judge William H. Hastie of the cir- 
cuit court of appeals of this circuit, “and the ¢ ity’s manager-director, 
a youth conservation commission headed up by Randolph Wise. 
However, the actual executive director of it is a man by the name of 
Doyle whom we brought in here from Rhode Island, the Democrats 
having been defeated in Rhode Island and Mr. Doyle was at liberty, 
and he had a long and very distinguished career in this very field, 
and Rhode Island's loss w as our gain. : 
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Chairman Hennings. I expect—I am sure you know, Mayor 
Dilworth—that some of us have sponsored a bill in the Senate to estab. 
lish the so-called Youth Conservation Corps camps. 

Mayor Ditworrn. I was coming to that. I think it is a splendid 
bill and, of course, we are tremendously in favor of it. 

But the principal work the youth conservation board has been able 
to do under its appropriation, and with the complete cooperation of 
the board of education and all the civic groups that are interested jp 
juvenile delinquency, is that it is not a study group. I think that we 
all agree that there have been ample studies made, at least at the study 
level. It is an action group in the sense that with the size appropria- 
tion we have gotten, we don’t want to scatter our shot all over. We 
have to make it effective. 

We felt the best way to make that effective was to work on the fami- 
lies and, as you pointed out in your very kind introductory remarks, 
we have pretty well pinpointed the trouble spots and actually the 
trouble families; also the juveniles who are in trouble. ’ 

We have a pretty good census, I think about as accurate a census as 
you can make—actually, families by name and address, and of the 
children and teenagers, by name and address who are in trouble and 
who need work. That is what our program in the youth conservation 
commission for this and next year will become primarily working 
directly with those families, with the parents, and also with the 
children. 

We have a combination working there, the staff of the youth con- 
servation commission, also the juvenile aid division of the police 
department, and the probation department of the juvenile court, and 
the counseling division of the board of education are working closely 
together. They meet once a week and we also have an advisory board 
that contains all the executive directors of the civic agencies interested 
in juvenile delinquency. 

We believe we are going to make real headway. 

We have also created our own youth conservation corps here which 
permits boys between 14 and 18 who are just beginning to get in trou- 
ble, we select these boys through the welfare department, through the 
schools, through the juvenile court, and through the juvenile aid divi- 
sion of the department of police. 

We started the program with the modest fund that we could get 
together for it. We now have only 50 of these boys between 14 and 
18 working, but we think it is going to be very successful. We hope 
we can get the city to take action from here to next year. We do have 
two very large parks where they can really be out in real parks and 
they work and work hard, 8 hours a day during their vacations; 
4 hours a day during the school year—work hard and do good work 
in the forests of our two big city parks. 

Chairman Henninos. Fairmount Park, Mayor Dilworth, is it still 
the largest park in the country within a city? 

Mayor Ditworrn. Yes, sir, a little over 5,000 acres. 

Chairman Henninos. I had learned that. I thought I knew it for 
many years. 

Mayor Dirworrn. In the northeast we have a large park, Penny- 
packer Park. 
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They are paid from 30 to 60 cents an hour, depending on the 
evaluation of their work, discipline, dependability, adjustment to the 

up they are working with, and so forth. 

We started off with 30 boys. It has been in operation now since 
mid-June and we think it is going to be extremely helpful. 

We have always been forced into another thing which very frankly 
we didn’t want to be forced into. We do think that the States should 
assume not only the responsibility but the expense of the various 
detention centers. The State has in theory recognized its responsi- 
bility but, then, of course, they do not appropriate the money with 
which to carry it out. We got into the position here with the judges 
in the juvenile division of our municipal court—the juveniles were 
just coming to court and the judges were putting them on probation, 
a ridiculous thing to do, returning them to where they had all the 
difficulty. 

So that we have had to adopt an old hospital facility here at quite 
a large cost to the city—almost $500,000—where we can take in up to 
150 boys between the ages of 14 to 17 for short terms. We expect 
none of them will be there less than 60 days nor more than 90 days. 

It has now been in operation for a little over 30 days. 

So we expect to be able to handle somewhere between 800 and 900 of 
these boys each year. 

But, of course, these things run us into the most tremendous 
expense. 

ut for just operating this one facility we estimate that it will be 
at the rate of $650,000 a year. 

We have also opened—it has been very much neglected here—we 
think a new and model for any city child welfare center to take care 
of the dependent and neglected children because we are determined 
totry and get them, particularily the younger ones, adopted into rural 
homes and we are making a tremendous drive under Commissioner 
Wise to greatly improve the caliber of foster homes into which they go 
and in which they are cared for. 

One of the things he has done in this particular regard is, despite 
great ridicule that was heaped on it when it was first started—we 
have started and we have persisted in it, it has been extremely success- 
ful, and now the various agencies and both papers which have always 
been very sympathetic to us in our problem to this, but in this case I 
think felt we were being a little <a aba 3 homemaker service. 

In other words, if something happens to the father, if he goes to 
jail and there is only the mother lett, we think it only makes good 
sense, where if there is no mother, particularly, this thing applies 
when the father gets in trouble of one kind or another and there is 
no mother in the house, instead of sending him to various foster homes 
or institutions, which is actually a good deal more costly, we have these 
homemakers who go into the home, look after it, take care of the 
children until the father is able to get back on the job. 

_ It does not involve the expenditure of—let me put it this way: It 
involves the expenditure of a good deal less money. 

We have found in the little over a year that we had it in operation 
that it is far better for the children to keep them in their own home and 
keep them together under good supervision than send them into foster 
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homes under such circumstances when the father is temporarily oy 
of the picture. 

Chairman Hennines. I doubt, Mayor Dilworth, if we have seep 

r heard of anything like that ‘where we have visited in the pas 
suai years. 

Mayor Di.worrn. It was Commissioner Wise’s idea. It has really 
worked very well. I know he will be glad to detail it more than I haye. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We will be most interested. 

Mayor Ditworrn. They are darned good women. It was quite g 
job recruiting them. There were a lot of problems that came Up, 
things that seem insignificant, but actually do matter a lot. 

In other words, how were these homemakers going to be dressed— 
things of that kind? 

There was a tremendous amount of ridicule in the community—in 
a community that has been very sympathetic, by and large, to the 
problems, the solutions, and the experiments. 

There was so much ridicule that the council actually wouldnt 
appropriate money and the first year we had to dig it up, transfer it 
from other fronts, and go ahead with it anyhow and we are very 
happy that we did because it has really worked well. 

Now, I think the community recognizes it as such. 

A thing like that can lend itself to ridicule. Unfortunately, at the 
start, it did and there was great. dise ‘ussion over how the women were 
going to be dressed, how they were going to address the children, how 
they were going to take care of them—all those sort of things —but 
it has really worked out very well. 

Actually, the costs—if I could get to this field next, the cost to the 
cities, of course, for these programs is tremendous. 

We feel that the direct cost to our home city of the juvenile 
delinquency problem—and that is not dragging in a lot of things by 
the heels—is $7 million a year and just in this year we have increased 
our direct appropriations for this by $1,200,000 in things like our 
Small Youth Conservation Corps, the facility we have opened up for 
the retention of these youngsters, homemakers services, and many other 
new services. It is growing up very rapidly. 

As I say, I see very little hope in our own State of getting very 
much additional help in the foreseeable future from our State legis- 
lature despite the fact that the Governor is very sympathic and asked 
for very considerable sums in his budget. 

So that I think we are going to have to look to help from the 
Federal Government in many fields of handling juvenile delinquency 
problems. Also in the way of setting minimum standards in various 
sections and segments of this field. 

That is why we are so delighted that you and your subcommittee 
have come here to Philadelphia today. I know that both Commis- 
sioner Wise and his very fine deputy, John Hansen Hober, can give you 
very much more detailed information on some of these programs and 
some of the things that have been going on here, sir. 

Chairman HENNINGs. Thank you very much, Mayor Dilworth. 

Mr. Bernstone. 

Mr. Bernstone. I have one question, if I may, Senator; one or two. 
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With regard to the homemaker program, Mr. Mayor, do the home- 
makers go into the home and remain there all day ‘while the mother 
is at work, or do they stop in at periodic intervals to supervise ? 

Mayor Ditworrn. They are definitely assigned to one home. 

Chairman Henninos. I imagine the commissioner will be able to 
give us more detail on that. 

Mayor Dinworrn. There has to be a responsible adult. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you again, Mayor Dilworth, on behalf 
of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and, indeed, the Senate 
itself. 

I want to express our gratitude and appreciation for your taking 
time out of your busy schedule to come here with us this morning. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennines. We are now to have the opportunity to hear 
Mr. Randolph E. Wise, commissioner of the Department of Public 
Welfare of the city of Philadelphia. 

The commissioner was born in Boston, graduated from Boston 
College with B.A. and M.S.S.W. degrees and did graduate work in 
public administration at the U niversity of Pennsylvania here in 
Philadelphia. He received an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
La Salle College in 1957. 

Commissioner Wise has worked as a probation oflicer for the U.S. 
district courts, before and after military service as a naval gunnery 
officer in the European, Mediterranean, and Asiatic theaters of oper- 
ation. From 1949 to 1951, Mr. Wise was director of parole for the 
National Probation and Parole Association in New York. 

Since 1952, Mr. Wise has served in his present capacity as com- 
missioner, department of public welfare, and in addition he is cur- 
rently serving as executive director of the Youth Conservation 
Commission. 

Mr. Wise is affiliated with a large number of professional organi- 
zations concerned with the fields of social welfare and corrections. 

It gives me great pleasure on behalf of this committee to welcome 
you here this morning, Mr. Wise. We will be very glad, as I sug- 
gested to the mayor, to have you proceed in any way that is pleasing 
to you. 

You may present your manuscript to be included in its entirety 
in the record; you may read from it if you care to, or intersperse 
comments as you read or proceed extemporaneously. We will be 
glad to hear from you, sir. 

Mr. Wise. Thank you sir. 


STATEMENT OF RANDOLPH E. WISE, COMMISSIONER, DEPART- 
MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Wise. If it pleases the committee, Senator Hennings, I do have 
a manuscript and since it is not very long I would prefer reading 
from it. However, should you or your associates have any questions, 
I shall be pleased to answer them at any time throughout this 
presentation. 
43113—60—pt. 32 
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Chairman Henninas. Feel free to proceed in your own way, sir, 

Mr. Wise. Like Mayor Dilworth, I, too, express pleasure in the 
knowledge that the Juvenile Delinquency Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has selected Philadelphia to conduct its public 
hearings. Philadelphia is a concerned city; it is a knowledgeable 
city, and it is an action city in its approach to crime and delinquency, 
It is about this concern, knowledge, and action I should like to wan 

While Philadelphia is certainly not content about the incidence of 
juvenile delinquency to be found within its borders, it is indeed ex- 
tremely proud about its widespread record of juvenile decency. The 
vast majority of the fine young men and women of the city bring it 
pride and glory for their behavior and exploits which are in the true 
tradition of outstanding American citizenship. And their accom- 
plishments in academic pursuits, even in a nationwide competition, 
in athletics, in cultural interests, in dedication to church, family, 
community, and country are exemplary and should not remain un- 
mentioned even though these hearings are concerned essentially with 
delinquent youth. It is because of these, the vast majority of its young 
men and women, that Philadelphia is also a proud city. 

I am sure the members of this committee will agree that of all 
the proposals advanced for the prevention and control of juvenile de- 
linquency two remain preeminent as the most critically needed for 
municipalities the size of Philadelphia; the one is an effective program 
of protective services; the other, an effective juvenile court operation, 

Protective services are pure and simple prevention. Prevention 
of delinquency, of crime, of family breakdown, of all those social 
anomalies which if left unattended result inevitably in crime and de- 
linquency. In the past Philadelphia has made a somewhat sporadic 
effort to apply the services needed for the protection of children found 
in such settings. But admittedly this effort was not enough. 

As Mayor Dilworth indicated, Philadelphia found that 80 percent 
of all social welfare problems are concentrated in less than 5 percent 
of the total number of families. These families show a pattern of 
seeking services and aid from many agencies, usually applying for 
help for the one member of the family who at the moment demon- 
strated some particular need. It became apparent that the needs of 
the family as a whole were being overlooked and thus the family 
was allowed to drift until such time as another family member indi- 
cated a particular need. 

It is this kind of multiproblem family which is the primary target 
of the youth conservation services division of the Philadelphia De- 
partment of Public Welfare. This division came into being earlier 
this year under the circumstances described previously by Mayor 
Dilworth. The initial block of hard-to-reach families were referred 
to the division by the juvenile aid division of the police department, 
the probation department of the juvenile court and the division of 
pupil personnel and counseling of the board of education. 

The caseload at this time exceeds 250 such families and although 
our experience with these families has been brief, it is gratifying to 
note that these families are at last in channel, are not running all 
over the community on a hit or miss basis for social services. In the 
staff member of the youth conservation services division they have 
an anchor to tie to when the storms of upset threaten. The coopera- 
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tion of these families to the efforts of the worker has been satisfactory 
and the cooperation of the community agencies with whom we work 
and call upon has been equally gratifying. In providing these services 
we have set up four regional offices, each located in the very heart of 
those areas of the city where experience shows the hard-core family 
is to be found. 

For the direct services aspects of this phase of the program each 
district office has a director and four caseworkers. On the staff of 
each regional office are personnel skilled in community organization 
whose purpose is twofold: 

1. To provide services to existing citizens groups; and 

2. Where such citizen participation is lacking, to stimulate 
interest and create, if necessary, such local committees. At pres- 
ent, approximately 40 parent-youth aid committees in addi- 
tion to 7 St. Vincent de Paul Society committees representing 
over a thousand citizens work closely with the youth conserva- 
tion services division. 

These committees meet monthly and work with those cases within 
their respective communities which have had some police contact. 
Such services as may be needed are provided these committees by the 
staff of the youth conservation services division. 

In addition to the referrals received from the police, the court, and 
the board of education, families themselves have been known to seek 
the kind of services provided by the division. The staff of the division 
scan the newspapers daily and follow up on those items which reflect 
children and youth on the verge of trouble. A program of on-call 
service to the juvenile aid division of the police department has been 
initiated whereby the juvenile aid officer, when confronted with a situ- 
ation which is more social in nature than criminal, may call a youth 
worker who is on standby duty to take over the problem at that point. 
Referrals are received also from other social agencies, public and pri- 
vate, and likewise from citizens who are knowledgeable as to the 
department’s program. 

Added to the division’s program is a gang control service. Per- 
sonnel skilled in working with gangs have joined forces with these 
agencies of the community, like the crime prevention association, for 
example, who specialize in this particular discipline. 

Our intent is to work cooperatively with these agencies, to develop 
an inventory of all gangs known, listing their several characteristics, 
toshare such information with those who are concerned with the mem- 
bers of the gang and, ultimately, to divert the energies and activities 
of the gangs into constructive and worthwhile pursuits. 

It is interesting to note Philadelphia has not had a serious gang in- 
volvement in over a year. This is to the credit of the gang control 
efforts of the police department and to the efforts of other agencies 
concerned with this phenomena. 

A brand new undertaking referred to by Mayor Dilworth is the 
youth conservation corps. This project became operable on July 1, 
1959. The corps is made up of 50 boys selected by the staff of the 
youth conservation services division after referrals have been made 
to it by police, courts, schools, and individuals. It is not a program 
for delinquents, although some who are participating in it have had 
prior police contact. It is designed as a preventive measure provid- 
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ing certain boys a work opportunity who without it might well enter 
into trouble. 

This youth conservation corps program calls for the assignment of 
boys between the ages of 14 and 17 to certain projects in Fairmount 
Park. Such projects as routing out obnoxious weeds, removal of 
debris caused by storms, clearing of picnic areas, bridle oaths, et 
cetera, all work which if not done by the corps would cimale not be 
done at all. We are informed that there is enough of this kind of 
work to keep the boys busy a long, long time. 

The boys convene at 8 a.m. at a designated meeting place, board a 
bus provided by the board of education and are t taken to a building 
at Riverview, the c ity’s home for the aged, where space has been made 
available for them to change into work clothes. Thence they are 
taken to that location in the park where they are to work. At the 
time they arrive at the meeting place they come under the supervision 
of a group leader. There is one leader for each 10 boys and among 
other things it is the duty of the leader to evaluate the overall] per- 
formance of the boys he supervises. On the basis of this evaluation 
the amount of financial award is determined. These awards range 
from 30 cents to 60 cents per hour. The boys wear coveralls prov ided 
by the Golden Slipper Square Club, a local fraternal organization, 
and are served a lunch prepared in the kitchen of one of our local 
penal institutions. The idea of the corps was initiated by the Youth 
Conservation Commission, previously identified by Mayor Dilworth, 
and thus far its operation has proven entirely satisfactory. It shows 
great promise of further development and of benefit to an increasing 
number of Phil: idelphia youth. 

Chairman Hennines. How many local penal institutions have 
you ¢ 

Mr. Wise. Three, with a combined population of 3,100 inmates. 

Chairman Henninos. Including the penitentiary for the eastern 
district ? 

Mr. Wise. Moyamensing, the House of Corrections, and Holmes- 
burg. 

Chairman Henninas. How old is the old eastern district? Is it 
over 100 years old? 

Mr. Wiser. Well, sir, our own institution, Moyamensing, which 
replaced the old Walnut Street jail, where I think M: are Dilworth’s 

rather new home is located, was built in 1834. It has 457 cells where 
today we have a population of well over a ‘thousand inmates, and 
within our program for 1961 and 1962 is an item for a New House of 
Detention for untried material witnesses to replace that archaic old 
bastile. 

Chairman Henninos. Wasn’t it Jeremy Benton who, I believe, 
originated in this country at least the so-called solitary confinement 
system in prisons? W asn’t that in his work in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Wise. It is interesting to read the history of Moyamensing. 
That was the distinctive feature in the erection of that building. 
It departed from the old congregate type of bullpen confinement and 
this had the distinctive fe: ature of individual cells, allowing for self- 
contemplation, which was at that time believed sufficient. 

Chairman Hennrines. The Quakers were regular visitors, made 
visitations to prisoners. 
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Mr. Wise. Their interest gave birth really to the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society which is still a very active and respected organization 
in this community. 

Chairman Henninecs. Yes. 

Mr. Wise. The idea of this corps, as I indicated, was initiated by 
the youth conservation commission. We think it shows a great deal 
of promise of further development, issuing benefits to an increasing 
number of Philadelphia youth. 

In passing, let me say this program produces certain benefits. It 
provides a source of earned income to a young person, In itself a tre- 
mendous deterrent to crime; it acquaints the youth with good work 
habits, a knowledge of and appreciation for the use and care of tools; 
it is also of great benefit to the Fairmount Park as it now has the 
makings of a conservation program which the park has recognized 
as a critical need for a long time; and lastly, it enables the boys to 
keep physically fit despite a few cases of poison ivy. : 

You will be interested to know that one boy who missed the bus 
at the meeting place walked 8 miles to report to his assignment. 

I couldn’t tell but what Mr. Shane McCoffey would be interested 
in that fact in view of his interest in the physical fitness of youth. 

I would like to report on one additional activity in which the 
department has played a role. We were called upon by represent- 
atives of a citizens group, the Cobbs Creek Citizens Association who 
submitted a plan for improving the conditions of their neighborhood. 
Among their hopes was the development of a work program for 
youth. Shortly afterward, a distinguished Philadelphia business- 
man, a resident of the Main Line, Mr. William Churchman, indicated 
his interest in youth by suggesting that he and his neighbors would 
be glad to employ boys to work around their properties, mowing 
lawns and doing other simple landscaping chores. 

We were able to bring Mr. Churchman and the representatives of 
the Cobbs Creek Citizens Association together and out of it came a 
program of supervised work for youths. The association selected 
the boys, drove them to a meeting place in the community where the 
properties are, the boys were assigned, were supervised not only by 
the property owners but by adults from the Civic Association, were 
given a lunch by the property owners and were paid at the rate of 
a dollar an hour. The payment was made to the Civic Association 
who in turn deducted 25 cents of each dollar for expenses incidental 
to travel and to insurance. 

This program now involves 20 boys and all who are party to it have 
found the experience very worthwhile. Of particular significance 
is the fact that urbia and suburbia can work together in the interest 
of youth. 

‘hus far we have touched upon Philadelphia’s efforts to prevent 
delinquency and its spread. You will hear from Judge Bonnelly, 
president judge of municipal court as to what happens to the youth 
who is arrested and subsequently appears in court. But I would feel 
less than truthful were I not to advance my own opinions as to the 
importance of a juvenile court in the control of delinquency. 

The juvenile court as we know it in this country is 60 years old. 
It was founded on a very noble, humane, and intelligent basis. That 
basis was predicated on the principle of individualized justice, justice 
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concerned not only with the punishment of a juvenile but also with 
the causes which resulted in the youth’s arrest and appearance jp 
court. Justice concerned with the amount of help or lack of it the 
youngster was receiving from his parents and family. Justice con- 
cerned with the resources the community had to offer in affecting the 
rehabilitation of the youngster and how best those resources might 
be applied in a given situation. Justice concerned with the dignity 
of the individual, with the sanctity of the family and with the 
importance of keeping that family intact. 

Your inquiry will show that American judicature has not held to 
that original concept of the juvenile court. It will show that too many 
communities are without a juvenile court as such and where it is to 
be found too often that court is without good, competent, professional, 
essential probation services. 

Mr. Chairman, America cannot long engage in the luxury of 
committing to institutions almost everyone w ho commits a crime, 
Institutional care is too expensive. Philadelphia has known that when 
by default of the State to provide sufficient facilities the city was 
compelled to create a training school out of a discarded municipal 
hospital at a cost of over $400,000 to reconstruct and at a cost of 
$600,000 to operate. Mr. Chairman, that $1 million could buy an 
aw ful lot of probation services and ‘could expand substantially the 
city’s program of prevention. I hope your findings will stress the 
importance of States assuming their proper responsibilities in the 
control of delinquency. 

A good juvenile court, with good probation services, is the greatest 

bulwark I know of against the spread of delinquency. Such a court 
with its supportive services, probation, clinics, research, can determine 
the strengths and weaknesses of an individual, can determine how 
best individual potential can be developed and, most important of 
all, can invoke the authority necessary to assure the program of 
rehabilitation prescribed is implemented. This latter is good proba- 
tion, it can be realized only with competency of staff and with reason- 
able caseloads. It can not be achieved with caseloads in excess of 100 
per officer as is the case in Philadelphia today. Prophets of doom 
would belittle probation, but I say it hasn’t had a fair chance and it 
should— it is more economical than commitment, it is more judicious 
than capricious, it is more democratic than didactic, it is more 
preservative than destructive. 
We who labor on the frontlines need help. Philadelphia, as Mayor 
Dilworth has informed you, has advanced a tremendous expenditure 
for the control of delinquency. But more is needed and that more I 
think must come from the Federal Government. Federal help is 
needed especially in the following areas: 


1. TRAINING 


There has to be competency of personnel to implement the programs 
we have outlined. There is presently a dearth of sufficiently trained 
personnel. Training costs money but in the face of the crises con- 
fronting us at the local level we scarcely have time to train personnel. 
The Federal Government can meet this need by providing the means 
for training the new and inexperienced worker and also to further 
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the training of those who have had some exposure to our programs 
and who have the desire and ability to advance professionally. 


2. RESEARCH 


In our efforts to get the job done with the resources available, 
research has been neglected. But it is terribly important to evaluate 
and measure the success of our efforts. For example, our work with 
the hard-core families, previously outlined, should be tested and I 
think it would be appropriate and enlightening to have research team 
follow us and determine what has happened to these families 5 or 
more years hence. Maybe we are on the threshold of something 
unusually effective in the control of difficult families, maybe not. 
Research could give us the answer. What will be the impact of the 
Youth Conservation Corps experience on those especially who are 
participating in it? We think it will be good, we would know 
definitely if research could evaluate it. 


3. PROJECTS 


We could submit a whole litany of projects all of which are germane 
to our concern. Local funds for this purpose simply are not avail- 
able. Yet the whole panorama of delinquency control and treatment 
still needs “trail makers.” The Federal Government could provide 
yeoman service by making funds available to initiate pilot projects 
and in so doing assure that the direction being taken is the right 
direction. 

Mr. Chairman, your committee now has been active for quite a few 
years. I guess there is little new you can hear on this problem of 
juvenile delinquency. An anxious and a hungry America awaits 
your findings. Your interest and your willingness to hear of our local 
efforts and problems is heartening, your concern with our concerns is 
stimulating, your approval of our efforts, if indeed you do approve, 
will assure inevitable sucess if your approval results in legislation 
which will provide the financial support so urgently and critically 
needed. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to present my 
statement. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Bernstone, the members of the staff, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Bernstone. I should like to ask one brief question. I don’t 
want to make this run any more behind schedule. I think we are a 
little behind. 

Commissioner Wise, since we were here about 5 years ago, do you 
feel that the shortage of personnel, of trained personnel, which existed 
then, has increased or decreased ? 

Mr. Wise. I would say the shortage has increased. 

In our own situation, in our own staff, we have found it necessary to 
foresake the initial standards of professional requirements in the hope 
that first of all we could recruit, and once having recruited we could 
train personnel. 

Weare doing that on a rather limited basis. 
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Chairman Hennines. There are many questions I would like to, 
not necessarily ask you, but I am sure IT would profit as would the 
committee and its staff profit greatly by an extended, more extended 
discussion with you, Commissioner Wise. 

You are obv iously a dedicated man, deeply steeped in this field and 
it was gratifying to hear you. 

Mr. Wise. With respect to the Homemakers Service, may I describe 
that briefly ? 

Chairman HenninéGs. Oh, yes: the mayor indicated that you might. 
Mr. Wise. We felt that homemakers, in effect, practical nurses— 
when Mrs. Hennings had to go to the hospital or one of the young 
Hennings, I am sure you had to go in—it is that kind of service that 
the homemaker provides. We provide her to families where there 
are three or more children, where the mother is rushed to the hospital 

or otherwise absented from the home on a temporary basis. 

The homemaker arrives there when the husband leaves for work 
and remains until he returns. She does the ordinary things that the 
mother of that home would do. 

We pay her $51.51 a week. 

Chairman Hennines. Where do you find these ladies ? 

Mr. Wise. We recruit in the main—they are mature ladies, practi- 
cally all of whom have successfully raised their own families and have 
had great experience with children. 

Our tests are: good physical condition, good character, and good 
emotional and psychological equipment. 

It has worked out very successfully. The $51 as opposed to $19 
a week we have to pay for foster care home of hs child. That was 
the situation previously. The children would have to have their 
schools interrupted, spread in different foster homes. We feel that 
this has a tremendous psychological advantage as well as economic 
advantages. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hrennines. Very interesting. We never heard that be- 
fore anywhere in all these visits we have made throught the country. 

We want to thank you very much, on behalf of the Senate, and this 
committee, Mr. Commissioner, for your splendid and thoughtful state- 
ment and testimony and appearance before us here today. We are 
most grateful to you, sir. 

Our next witness is Judge Nochem Winnet. 

Judge Winnet is the chairman of the Crime Prevention Association 
of Philadelphia. 

It gives me great pleasure, on behalf of the committee, to welcome 
you here tod: ay, Judge. 

Judge Winnet is a native of Pennsylvania and was educated in the 
public schools of Wilkes-Barre and ‘graduated from Harvard Uni- 
versity with A.B. and LL.B. degress. He has practiced law in Phila- 
delphia since 1923 and is presently a member of the law firm of Fox, 
Rothschild, O’Brien & Frankel. 

He was formerly assistant director of public safety, Philadelphia, 
and was judge of the municipal court of Philadelphia from 1940 
to 1950. 

Judge Winnet has served on a large number of civic committees and 
organizations, including the Philadelphia Housing Association, Penn- 
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sylvania Council of Juvenile Court Judges, city policy committee, 
1959 citizens’ conference on health and welfare, continuing com- 
mittee of Philadelphia conference for the prevention and control 
of juvenile delinquency, and State committee on study of child 
welfare. 

In addition, Judge Winnet is affiliated with numerous other pro- 
fessional and soc ial. welfare agencies and is very active in Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and American Bar Associations, having served on a 
number of committees of these organizations. 

He has contributed to many public ations, including the New York 
Times magazines, Forum, Parents magazine, American Weekly, and 
a number of other profession: al publications. He is also coauthor of 
“Family Law” (American Law Institute). 

Judge Winnet is director and founder of the Crime Commission of 
Philadelphia, as well as serving in his present capacity as chairman 
of that organization. 

Judge, there is a great deal more I could say about you, all good. 
I am sure that you are so well known here that you really don’t 
require extensive introduction. 

We welcome you here today and we appreciate your appearing. 

As I have indicated to the others who have appeared before you, 
you may proceed, of course, in any manner that pleases you and any 
statement that you have, Judge, will be included and made a part 
of the record of these proceedings and printed with the others as a 
Senate document for the benefit “of the U.S. Senate, and you might 
be surprised or perhaps you might not, Judge, to know that this 
committee has hundreds and hundreds of requests from all over the 
country for copies of these hearings. 

One purpose of them—this is ‘not a hand-wringing committee nor 
a sensational committee—one purpose is to go places where they are 
really trying to do something, where they are succeeding in doing 
something, and enable other communities to learn what is being done 
in other places in order that they might, and indeed they do, try out 
certain of these things and inaugurate programs that have been suc- 
cessful elsewhere. 

With that preface, Judge, you may proceed. 





STATEMENT OF HON. NOCHEM S. WINNET, CHAIRMAN, CRIME 
PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Winnet. Thank you very much, Senator. 

IT am delighted to be here. I know the usefulness of a committee 
of this kind and how important it is that the work of this committee 
goes throughout the entire country. 

I ought to say to you that we, ourselves, are in touch with many 
parts of the country and I know the thirst that there is, that exists 
for information about the problem, and I appear here, of course, in 
my capacity as chairman of the Crime Prevention Association. 

Thave been ch: airman almost 20 years of its 28 years’ existence. 

It was founded in 1932 by a very noble citizen of Philadelphia, 
Samuel S. Fells, “an another very excellent and public-minded citizen, 
Charles Edwin Fox, and some more civic leaders. 
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It started in 1932 because at that time we had a considerable and 
great problem. 

It was right toward, in the depression shall I say, in 1932, and we 
had a great many arrest of older boys. 

Actually, the arrests in 1932 have never been exceeded and people 
don’t realize that. 

Chairman Hennines. I was prosecuting felonies in a felony court 
in a big city at that time. I had a little experience myself doing that, 

Mr. Winner. So you have had experience in it, but in any event 
when the association was founded the philosophy guiding the work of 
the association was for control and prevention of antisocial behavior 
of youth through programs of an educational, vocational, health, 
social, and recreational nature in cooperation with other appropriate 
agencies. 

If I may, I would like to say a word or two about the philosophy 
which guides the work of the association. We recognize that delin- 
quency has two general basic classes of causes: (1) predisposing, and 
(2) precipitating. 

By “predisposing causes” we mean those inherent in the character 
and personality of youth. To mention but one predisposing cause 
and the important one, it would be the adolescent age. Since time 
immemorial, adolescence has been a difficult period and will continue 
to be in the foreseeable future. The precipitating causes are those 
which exist in the environment and act on and release the predisposing 
causes. 

Among the environmental causes are inadequate home life, lack of 
recreational facilities, substandard housing, poor law enforcement, 
unemployment, economical-social discriminations, pornographic liter- 
ature, bad companionship, and so forth. 

As the chairman himself recognizes, the number of causes that 
exist in the environment is varied and diverse. We, as an association, 
can do very little about adolescent age except to attempt to bring home 
to parents an understanding of its difficulties and the need for educa- 
tion, advice, and help which frequently is sought too late. 

The association does attempt to do something about the precipitat- 
ing causes. We define the program of the Crime Prevention Asso- 
ciation as the marshaling of constructive assets in the community to 
combat the destructive forces which make for delinquency and crime. 

Needless to say, such a program cannot be performed by any one 
agency. It requires the efforts and cooperation of every one and all 
private and public agencies concerned with the welfare of youth. 

If I may express it thusly, Mr. Chairman, what is it that the as- 
sociation does at the present time? I am presenting a statement of 
and function of the association, prepared for another occasion. There 
you will see that at the present time our program is broken down in 
some detail into four main categories. We operate four boys’ clubs 
and one girls’ club and over 2,000 boys and girls take part. Unfor- 
tunately, it looks as if two of the clubhouses will have to be closed 
due to our inability to obtain the necessary funds to maintain them. 
We are a Red Feather agency and supported by the United Fund, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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I might say that during the past year these clubhouses involved 
articipation of more than 2,000 members. ae 

A second category is the organization and direction of neighbor- 
hood recreation programs where other programs are lacking or 
limited. Over 3,500 members are registered in this program. Actu- 
ally, there are 7,000 participants. The association uses playgrounds, 
schools and a number of church and housing project facilities for 
this program. : 

Then we have a third category, working with hard-to-reach de- 
linquency-vulnerable boys and girls. This program had its origin 
in 1945. 

In that year the association obtained Community Chest funds for 
two men to work with and modify the behavior of two rival gangs 
whose feuding had resulted in several fatalities. Other workers were 
added in the ensuing years. The association now has nine men and 
women doing this work. 

Over the years the value of area youth workers was recognized by 
other agencies, particularly settlement houses and community centers 
until at present there are over 30 persons engaged in this work in 
Philadelphia. 

Then, in 1957, our association, recognizing the desirability of pro- 
viding a medium for these workers to meet regularly to share com- 
mon problems, develop a common orientation and participate in 
professional development, sponsored the interagency conference of 
area youth workers. This group has regular monthly meetings since, 
with periodic training institutes. 

A complete roster of the work being done by these committees has 
been compiled because we feel, as I shall have to properly say later on 
in my recommendations, that one of the great hopes in metropolitan 
cities are these workers who are detached from a club, that work in 
the neighborhood and try to direct the energies of so many of our 
troublesome children into a constructive channel. 

Chairman Henntnos. I am very glad to have the list, Judge. 

(The list referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 4” and reads as 


follows :) 
ExHIsitT No. 4 


CRIME PREVENTION ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA—A STATEMENT OF Its ROLE 
AND FUNCTION AS OF JANUARY 1, 1959 


The Crime Prevention Association was founded in 19382 by the late Samuel 8. 
Fells and Charles Edwin Fox and a group of civic leaders. Its purpose was then 
and is now to assist in the prevention and control of antisocial behavior 
through programs of an educational, vocational, health, social and recreational 
nature in cooperation with other appropriate agencies. 

The program of C.P.A. may be broken down into four main categories: 

1. Clubhouse programs for boys and girls (5 clubhouses; 2,120 members). 

2. Organization and direction of neighborhood recreation programs where 
other programs are lacking or limited (using playgrounds, schools, and a number 
of church and housing project facilities—over 3,500 registered members; 7,000 
participants). 

8. Working with hard-to-reach, delinquency-vulnerable boys and girls (7 
area-youth-workers). 

4. Crime prevention through studies, interpretation, community organtzation 
and consultation (a consultant on work with hard-to-reach youth, a recreation 
consultant for neighborhood groups, churches, ete., a research assistant). 
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1. CLUBHOUSE PROGRAM 


The association operates one girls’ and four boys’ clubhouse programs 
They are: 

South Philadelphia Boys’ Club, 13th and Shunk Streets. Rocco B. Fantazzi 
director. F 

Neighborhood Boys’ Club, 105 Queen Street. Harold Hollowbush. director, 

R. W. Brown Boys’ Club, 9th and Columbia Avenue. Jasper L. 
director. 

West Philadelphia Boys’ Club, 3512 Haverford Avenue. Leon Teagle, director 

West Philadelphia Girls’ Club, 3512 Haverford Avenue. Mrs. Majorie L. 
Myers, director. . 

The club membership is open to youths 10 to 20 years of age with the con- 
centration in the 12- to 15-year-old group. Annual dues vary from 50 cents to 
$2, according to age and location of the club. The clubs are open from 3:30 to 
5:30 and from 7 to 10 p.m. Monday through Friday, and from 10 a.m. to noon 
and 1 p.m, to 6 p.m. on Saturdays. The clubs are open to members at all times 
except that juniors are expected to leave at 8:30 p.m. The clubs are accred- 
ited by the Boys’ Clubs of America and the Girls’ Clubs of America. 

The clubhouse programs consist of athletic and game-room activities, as 
well as arts and crafts, woodwork shop and special interest groups. The clubs 
attempt to individualize the children and to work with parents and community 
agencies on behalf of the children. The assistant director of each club devotes 
10 to 20 hours per week in community work on behalf of the membership—visit- 
ing homes, conferring with schools, agencies, etc. Accredited guidance coun- 
selors devote 9 hours per week to each club to give individual attention where 
needed and to consult with staff. 

In 1958 a total of 2,069 boys and girls were enrolled in the clubhouse programs, 
while an additional 7,500 persons used the facilities through athletic league 
play, special events, mothers’ clubs, neighborhood groups, ete. 


Brown, 


2. ORGANIZATION AND DIRECTION OF NEIGHBORHOOD RECREATION PROGRAMS 


This program is in operation in portions of the 16th, 17th, 26th, and 31st po- 
lice districts where there are large numbers of children, delinquency is high, and 
recreation facilities are limited. C.P.A. recreation workers help boys and girls 
to form teams and set up leagues for team competition. The teams join feder- 
ations which give youngsters an opportunity to meet groups from other areas, 
and to accept them as friends rather than gang rivals and enemies. The Crime 
Prevention Association workers also help small churches develop programs 
for their youth and enroll them in league activities. The emphasis is on trying 
to develop local adult leaders and sponsors. Last year 3,575 youngsters were 
registered in this program, while 3,500 nonmembers played in the leagues. 
Schools, recreation fields, housing projects, and church facilities are used for 
this program. 


3. WORKING WITH HARD-TO-REACH DELINQUENCY-VULNERABLE BOYS AND GIRLS 


As the neighborhood recreation program developed, the workers discovered 
that there were some street corner groups whose members were not ready for 
team and league play and who were suspicious of adults. These youngsters 
found outlet for their energy and frustration in gang fights and other antisocial 
behavior. They needed the sustained interest of an experienced adult to help 
them to participate and find sat’sfaction in more socially acceptable activities. 

In 1945 the Community Chest provided funds for two men to work with and 
to modify the behavior of two rival gangs whose feuding had resulted in several 
fatalities. Other workers were added in the ensuing years. In 1956 the health 
and welfare council recognized the Crime Prevention Association as the logical 
agency to conduct a citywide program designated to reach conflict gangs, and 
the Community Chest provided funds for a trained and experienced group worker 
to direct the agency’s staff of seven area youth workers and to give consultative 
service to other agencies and interested groups. 

Unfortunately, the subsequent limitations of the United Fund campaign have 
prevented the logical development of this important community service. 
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The “gang work,’ as conducted by the CPA area youth workers, consists of 
seeking out the most hostile groups in an area, gaining their confidence, and 
helping them to find more socially acceptable activities and interest. Each 
worker actively carries from two to four groups identified as hard to reach, in 
addition to keeping friendly contact with other groups in the area in order to keep 
alert to conditions and to encourage participation in the conventional neigh- 
porhood programs provided for young people. 

Working with conflict groups is not a static process. The area youth worker 
does not “take over” a group but instead concentrates on helping groups develop 
greater capacity for self-management and social responsibility by having as a 
goal the time when they can function through their own leadership or with the 
aid of local adult volunteer leaders, thus leaving the area youth worker free to 
reach out to other groups. 


4, CRIME PREVENTION THROUGH STUDIES, INTERPRETATION, COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION, 
COOPERATION, AND CONSULTATION WITH OTHER AGENCIES 


CPA endeavors to keep informed of current developments in delinquency con- 
trol carried out by other States, municipalities, and agencies. Through a constant 
exchange of information with other organizations and agencies with objectives 
common to CPA, perspective is gained in meeting the complex problems of youth 
in conflict. 

The CPA factfinding function also includes receiving information from the 
juvenile aid division and from the municipal court regarding juvenile delinquency 
in Philadelphia. Such information has been and continues to be helpful in 
tracing individuals receiving services from CPA who have come into contact 
with the police or who have been referred to court as delinquent. Such individ- 
uals receive specialized service from CPA workers. 

The annual reports issued by CPA include statistics on juvenile delinquency 
for the purpose of informing the community as to the location of areas hazardous 
to children and youth, trends in arrests and police contacts over the years, and 
other factors. Measures were recently taken to improve the quality of CPA 
service statistics in order that services might be more accurately evaluated in 
relation to needs. 

With the help of graduate students at the various universities, and with the 
cooperation of the police department, municipal court, and other city agencies, 
CPA conducts inquiries and studies on delinquency in Philadelphia and issues 
reports and interpretive material when appropriate. 

On the fourth Thursday of every month CPA plays host to representatives of 
the gang control unit of the juvenile aid division, the extension and community 
relations division of the board of education, the human relations commission, 
the department of recreation, and other agencies working with or concerned 
about gangs and the conditions fostering antisocial group activities. 

CPA meets periodically with the board of education, human relations com- 
mission, and the juvenile aid division to review interracial incidents among youth 
and to plan proventive action. 

In 1956 the health and welfare council recognized the Crime Prevention 
Association as the agency which appropriately should give leadership to area 
youth work in the city of Philadelphia. In November 1957 the 10 agencies 
(settlement houses and recreation agencies) having personnel doing some sort 
of area youth work were convened and the interagency conference of area youth 
workers organized. A statement of the role and function of the area youth 
workers was developed. A roster of all agency personnel devoting time to area 
youth work in Philadelphia was compiled, along with the areas they covered and 
the groups they served. The police commissioner has recognized the role of the 
area youth worker and authorized the issue of a special indentification card 
through CPA and the juvenile aid division. An all-day institute on area youth 
work was held May 29, 1958. The papers presented have been mimeographed and 
distributed. The interagency conference continues to meet regularly on the 
third Thursday of each month. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Stephan H. Kneisel, M.S.S.W., executive director. 

Charles M. Kushner, assistant executive director in charge of club programs, 
Mason M. Moton, M.S.W., director of area youth programs. 

Howard M. Jones, A.B., field supervisor. 

Hal B. Heathers, M.S.S., research assistant. 

Rose M. Contole, adminstrative assistant. 


Chairman Henntinos. We first discovered that practice in New 
York some 4 or 5 years ago. 

Mr. Winnet. I should say to you with some pride—— 

Chairman Henninos. Where the so-called gang is directed or in one 
manner or another moved or attempted to be moved in the right 
direction. 

Mr. Wiynet. I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, we do not quarrel 
with New York. We feel we are the originators. 

Chairman Hennines. I am very happy to give you full credit for 
it, Judge. It just happens that I first heard of it there. 

Mr. Wrynet. It does hold out so much hope for the future, 

Chairman Hrennrinos. It does indeed. 

Mr. Winnet. I have presented in detail the way this works. 

At the suggestion of Police Commissioner Gibbons a standard 
police identification card was developed. The association was desig- 
nated as the agency to issue the cards in concert with the juvenile aid 
division. I submit a copy of this roster as well as a description of the 
role and function of the area youth workers and the registration forms, 

(The documents referred to were marked “Exhibit No. 5” and read 
as follows :) 

ExHIBIT No. 5 


THE ROLE AND FUNCTION OF AN AREA YOUTH WORKER 


Several of the larger cities are conducting special programs to curb juvenile 
delinquency and help boys and girls as they struggle toward becoming responsible 
adults. These programs employ persons who may be known as gang workers, 
street-corner workers, street-club workers, or detached workers. Here in Phila- 
delphia such a person is known as an area youth worker. The techniques used 
are those which have become known as a reaching out. This method is coming to 
be used by many agencies. To an appreciable degree, the same techniques are 
used by the juvenile aid division of the Philadelphia Police Department. Instead 
of waiting for trouble to develop, the officers go out to the boys and girls and 
their families to try to get things straightened out. 

The area youth worker makes a concerted effort to develop friendships with 
boys and girls in their “own back yards” in order to help them with their per- 
sonal problems as well as with their group interests. During the course of their 
work with youth, some workers may become involved in helping individuals with 
their family difficulties, but primarily their attention is concentrated on the boys 
and girls with whom they are working. 

At present there are 32 area youth workers working in the neighborhoods in 
Philadelphia ; 29 men and 3 women. This number may be increased by additions 
to present staffs and as more agencies begin to work with boys and girls outside 
of and away from agency facilities. 

An area youth worker looks like any other ordinary law-abiding citizen. He 
or she may be seen frequently in the company of groups of boys and/or girls 
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walking down the street or in such places as the corner store, the street corner, 
the hoagie shop, the poolroom, or other such public places. He may also be 
found around recreation centers, boys’ clubs, settlement houses, YMCA’s, YWCA’s, 
and similar agencies. But in general, the area youth worker is on the street, 
working with groups of boys and girls who, for their own reasons, do not make 
the best use of the supervised programs for teenagers. One of the worker’s 
objectives is to help young people take advantage of the programs and services 
provided for them in accordance with their expressed needs and interests. 

In working with the teenagers, the area youth wofker may at different times 
be cast in a variety of roles; for example— 

1. The area youth worker may serve as an adult who is a good friend, 
reliable and interested in the members of the group. He tries to help them 
in the constructive things in which they may be interested. He makes a 
special effort to help boys and girls take full advantage of all wholesome 
recreational programs and facilities by calling attention to how they may 
make constructive use of them and assuring them his support and guidance. 

2. The area youth worker may serve as a team coach or a club adviser. 

3. The area youth worker may serve as a big brother, helping younger 
brothers stay out of trouble. 

4. The area youth worker may serve as either a substitute parent or an 
adult who cares—giving the child supervision, guidance, attention and 
consideration. 

The worker tries to help the group and its members with whatever 
difficulty they may have. Some individuals may have difficulty in school, 
with their own families or with other individuals. Groups may have trouble 
with other teenage groups. Whatever the difficulty the worker tries to help 
clear it up so that the group and its individual members may get along 
better. 

Individual members of a group may be involved with the police, court, 
or a correctional institution. The worker tries to help clarify the situation. 
While group members are under such authority he tries to help them under- 
stand the importance of carrying out the conditions of their circumstances, 
and thereafter conduct themselves so as not to become involved again. 

Regardless of his role, the worker always operates on the side of law and 
order, He neither aids and abets individuals or groups in illegal behavior or 
otherwise protects them from the course of law and justice, nor does he act as 
a policeman or an officer of the court. The worker adopts whatever nonau- 
thoritative role is needed or required to help boys and girls carry out their 
responsibilities to themselves, to each other and to the community. 

For official purposes, and for identification to other adults during the per- 
formance of his duties, each area youth worker is issued an identification card by 
the executive director of the agency he represents. The card, which bears the 
imprint of the seal of the city of Philadelphia, is certified by the inspector of the 
juvenile aid division of the Philadelphia Police Department. 

INTER-AGENCY AREA YOUTH WoRKERS’ CONFERENCE, 
Mason M. Moron, Chairman. 
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Mr. Winnev. In 1959 the health and welfare council designated the 
association as the agency to coordinate the area youth work of the 
member agencies. 51%, 

I would say a fourth category of our work is crime prevention 
through studies, interpretation, community organization, and 

sultation. 

To add a fifth category, it would be our continued association with 

the police juvenile aid division in partnership. There exists a partnse- 

ship. We share offices together. We have shared these offices for 28 
ears, since our founding. abd ' 

Actually, the association takes credit for the original appointment 
of two police officers who were to concern themselves with delinquent 
youth. 

“ Their group, as you heard Mayor Dilworth say, is a very large 
one, how 224. ' ie ; a . 

Originally, I was responsible for in-service training and developing 
techniques for this specialized group of ae oe and policewomen. 

We only went into areas of great need. We have used old school 
buildings, old church buildings, anything we can do to provide 
recreational facilities we used. 

But as soon as the city comes in there, or some other recreational 
facility, we get away to avoid any duplication. 

We also pioneered, Mr. Chairman, in the use of the public schools 
after porn hours. That is, the recreational facilities. At one time 
we conducted limited programs in seven schools and we have 

Chairman Hennines. You don’t lock your schoolyards and play- 
grounds when school is out, then? You know they do in a Jot of 
places. ; BR 

Mr. Winner. We have a wonderful school board. With the limited 
funds added, and it has been most cooperative and helpful at all 
times to us. 

Actually, it furnished office rent free in their own building. 

Now, in 1946, Mr. Chairman, we organized a conference for the 
prevention—we called it for the prevention and control, of juvenile 
delinquency and directed and supervised its work. 

This was an effort to unite the entire community and its constructive 
resources in the battle against the forces causing delinquency and 
crime. It was just right after the war and we thought there ought to 
be more community concern about it. And we worked for 2 years. 
We had 451 people taking part, lay and professional people. The 
work lasted for 2 years. 

Iam going to file with the committee a report of this conference to 
show you how we broke down the problems, the various problems 
which are considered. Over 8,000 of these have been distributed 
throughout the country. I think almost in every State we have sent 
some copies by requests coming to us. 

I would like to submit it to you, Mr. Chairman, to see how we went 
at it at that time. 

men Hennines. Thank you, Judge, we will be very happy 
to have it. 


(The document referred tc was marked “Exhibit No. 6” and is on 
file with the subcommittee. ) 
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Chairman Henninos. Now, may I suggest at this point that the book 
which you have so kindly submitted be made a part of the file on these 
proceedings. 

Mr. Winner. Now, in 1944, Mr. Chairman, the association began 
a program which later became known as a referral program and we 
used to call it at one time the Philadelphia plan. 

We found out that although we may have boys clubs, the very boys 
whom we wanted to get in there simply passed us by. 

The problem was, how to get them in, how to get their interest so 
that they would take part, and since we worked continually and 
constantly with the police, we would find out the boys getting into 
difficulties. ‘They may not have been arrested; there may have been 
just a complaint. 

When we first began, we took those cards and we would ask the 
director of the club to go around to the neighborhood and try to 
interest them in coming into the club to use its facilities. : 

As the program grew, we asked other agencies to come in with us 
and meet in the neighborhood and find out what can be done about 
the potential delinquent or the delinquent to keep him straight. 

And as it developed, by 1954, we were servicing some 7,000 cases. 
We had over 600 participating agencies. 

The youth aid committees about which you heard is a development of 
this referral plan because in 1956 or 1957 this plan got so cumbersome, 
as far as we were concerned, we just could not operate it. We couldn't 
service it. 

We organized the city into different committees and we had referral 
committees which consisted of neighborhood people meeting there to 
discuss and to find out what is wrong in the neighborhood, what 
causes the trouble. 

Now, it has been taken over by the youth service board and the 
mayor appointed this committee and now the youth conservation 
committee you heard about is following up that work. 

But I ought to say to you again with some pride that we are 
responsible for this referral plan and it grew naturally out of our 
desire to bring into our own clubs at first these boys who were not 
coming in and later on bringing to the attention of the settlement 
houses, churches, boys and girls creating difficulties in their areas. 

Chairman Henninos. One of the principal problems is that boys 
who need it most are not going to go to some organization unless under 
certain conditions and circumstances they can be made to volunteer 
or induced to voluntarily move in one direction or another. 

Mr. Wiynet. Mr. Chairman, I am just mentioning these things 
because I know various techniques—for example, we organized the 
Crime Commission of Philadelphia which concerns itself only with 
the efficiency of law enforcement, how our cases are processed, because 
we feel if you have good law enforcement in a community it is a 
good technique. It is a sad thing when a boy or girl gets away with 
it. It is a sad thing when a boy or girl can see racketeers in the 
neighborhood getting away with it. 
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We want an efficient police and we organized a committee of the 
association tu be a crime commission and later it was incorporated and 
now it is an independent body and is called the Crime Commission of 
Pennsylvania, which is concerned with an efficient law enforcement, 
the proper sentencing—are the gambling cases being heard properly ; 
is there any organized crime? And that is their concern and the 
association is no longer directly interested. Of course, indirectly it 
will always be interested. 

Now, let me just get what I—and the association and my board feel 
about the future, Mr. Chairman, just what are some of the problems 
that we have to concern ourselves with. 

Of course, and I was glad that you, Mr. Chairman, talked about the 
fact that there is so much need for proper interpretation of the delin- 
quency program—you have heard about the overall rate, 2 percent. 
But in our worst areas it goes up to 10 percent and 15 percent and 
then when you have, year after year, a procession of delinquents, we 
find areas in which maybe 90 percent of the boys have been in trouble, 
so that we cannot pride ourselves that there may be only 10 percent. 

So we say, of course there is every reason for concern. But we do 
resent the hysteria, Mr. Chairman, that exists in the community. 
There has been too much libel of the juveniles and adolescents as a 
class. It seems to us that the community should be made conscious of 
the fine things that the youth of our communities are doing. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, I thoroughly agree with you about 
that. I hope that you have noticed throughout the course of this 
committee that we have not undertaken to exploit any of the youngsters 
themselves ; nor have we tried to be sensational. 

Mr. Winner. All of us are grateful to you, Mr. Chairman, for that, 
and I am going to leave with you the 1954 report of the association 
because I have an article there which we have entitled, “Lest we 
Forget,” in which I try to call attention to some of the things that 
youths of present day are doing and that all of us, as Mayor Dilworth 
said, ought to have a sense of pride in our youth rather than make 
them all feel that they are a bunch of delinquents as some people try 
to do. 

I have, also, Mr. Chairman, been talking about our needs for the 
future. In our 25th report, I have tried to look back to 25 years and 
say, well, what lessons, really, have you learned over 25 years? You 
certainly cannot pat yourself on the back and say you have controlled 
it or that you have cured it. Please don’t think that. 

Problems do not remain the same. Life becomes more cumbersome, 
more difficult for some of our children. Sometimes I liken it to a 
traffic problem—the more roads we build, the more exits and entrances, 
the more complicated the problem seems to get and sometimes you 
sit back and see what we are trying to do and it is kind of discouraging 
because the problem is never at an end. 

But I have said there, and I am also going to file this with you 
with the complete statement 

Chairman Henntnos. It will be accepted and so filed. 
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(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 7 and 9” 
and read as follows :) 
Lest WE Forcet! 


(By Nochem 8S. Winnet, chairman) 


Another year has gone into the history of the association. It can be argued 
that it has not been a good year statistically. There has been an increase of 
11.8 percent in arrests of children of juvenile age, 6,782 to 7,583. It is not 
difficult to find reasons for the increase: 

1. We have intensified our enforcement machinery in the city of Philadelphia, 
not only by way of increased personnel, but also in the development of new 
procedures and techniques. For example, the Juvenile Aid Bureau will issue 
a complaint against a child offender though a private prosecutor may be reluc- 
tant to proceed against him. 

2. There has been an increase in population. The war babies are now 
teenagers with all the problems of adolescence. It is estimated that the 
population of juveniles will increase 15.5 percent from 322,821 in 1954 to 
373,000 in 1960. 

3. We have not solved the unemployment problem of the boys who leave school. 
Jobs for this age are scarce. Idleness has always brought trouble. Nor have 
we solved the problem of what to do with the older boy or girl who does not 
want to continue in school, but must because of the compulsory school age. 
These are the children who develop into problems for the school and the com- 
munity. Wemust find programs that will meet their needs. 

4. We live in a restless and dynamic period. Cities are becoming bigger; 
homes are becoming smaller; schools are overcrowded. The threat of war 
seems ever present. Young men live with the prospect of the draft in the 
offing. Restlessness as well as idleness has always brought trouble. 

No it is not difficult to find reasons for the increase in juvenile delinquency, 
On the other hand, is it fair to measure either the past year or the younger 
generation by its troubles? Is it fair to the many youth service agencies— 
our own association is only one of them—which during the year have helped 
thousands of boys and girls to an understanding of responsibility? The 2 per- 
cent of the children who make up the problem should give us concern. The 98 
percent who give us no particular problem should make us proud. Consider 
the record of the 98 percent of the past year and earlier years: 

1. The same hopelessness which is sO common now was expressed in the 
1930’s when the association was formed. Juvenile delinquency in those years 
ran about 2 percent. From the 98 percent came the youngsters who fought 
World War II. They gave us victory. If we adults had had the wisdom to 
match their strength, we might have secured the peace of the world. 

2. The scholastic achievement of the 98 percent continues to advance. Recent 
studies have shown that today they are better informed and better educated 
than their predecessors. College attendance continues to increase. Steadily 
more and more of these young men and women are filling positions of responsi- 
bility in every walk of life. 

The 98 pereent are becoming increasingly identified with youth programs 
and meaningful activities. Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, boys’ clubs, recreational 
centers, settlement houses, church programs, Catholic youth organizations, 
junior achievement companies and many others continue to boom. This is 
evidence that our youngsters are taking advantage of community opportunities 
for strengthening themselves and building better citizenship. The Health and 
Welfare Council estimates that 160,000 youths are participating in these pro- 
grams in Philadelphia. 

4. The increasing responsibility of the 98 percent is further evidenced by 
the participation in every charitable campaign. The Red Cross, Community 
Chest and March of Dimes campaigns, clothing drives, collection of toys and 
many other endeavors find the younger generation working shoulder to shoulder 
with adults for a better community. 

The delinquency problem should give us concern. As a community we must 
find ways of preventing and controlling it. But it is time to stop creating the 
impression that we are dealing with the many instead of the few. We must 
not forget we have every reason to be proud of our youth. They are living 
and growing in maturity and steadily progressing toward useful citizenship. 
They are on their way. Let us not block their path by destroying their idea 
of personal worth. 
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ExuHrsit No. 8 


25 YEARS OF CRIME PREVENTION 
(By Nochem §S. Winnet, chairman) 


“The flexibility of Crime Prevention Association to meet new needs 
as they arise and its willingness to transfer or discard programs 
no longer believed necessary, is a matter of public record. The as- 
sociation has a singularly noteworthy record for conscientious stew- 
ardship in developing the limited voluntary dollars placed at its dis- 
posal by the Community Chest. Crime Prevention Association has 
been of incalevlable value to the community” (from Summary State- 
ment of Study Committee, Health and Welfare Council, 1956). 


What are some of the lessons of 25 years of crime prevention efforts? If 
there were a perceptible decline in crime and delinquency we could point with 
pride and rest on the accolade of the community. In spite of our efforts and 
those of other community agencies there has been a continuing increase. Where 
do we fail? Are there any lessons in the 25-year experience to guide us in the 
future? 

First and foremost we ought to be more clear on the definition of juvenile 
delinquency. It is a term describing a general sickness which has always 
affected some of our boys and girls. Because of the improvement in our mass 
communication media we read more about it these days. It has many causes. 
There is no one cure. To cure a person it is not enough to know he is sick. The 
cause itself must be known. 

On the other hand sickness can be prevented by hygienic precautions. This 
is what a crime prevention program undertakes’ It is designed to make the 
community a healthy place in which to raise our children. A healthy com- 
munity prevents social disease such as delinquency as well as physical diseases. 
Unfortunately most agencies are not equipped to deal with the individual and 
the specific cause of his delinquency. 


RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 


The Crime Prevention Association has for 25 years provided recreational 
facilities in areas of need. This is done on the principle that if we give our 
youths worthwhile things to do under fine leadership, and keep them busy in 
their leisure time, they are less apt to get into trouble. In spite of all the 
recreational activities in the community, both public and private, it is estimated 
we reach only about one out of five children between the ages of 7 to 17. The 
challenge of the future is how to reach more. How can we establish more 
boys’ clubs, settlement houses, playfields, etc? The public schools, if they had 
the necessary funds, could extend the program after school hours. 

Gangs are normal groupings among boys. They have existed from time im- 
memorial and no preachment on our part will eliminate them. The problem is 
how to divert their activities into constructive channels. It cannot be left to 
mere chance. The association pioneered in employing trained recreational lead- 
ers and sent them into the streets to win the confidence of conflict gangs and 
lead them into healthy activities. The workers use the facilities of the schools, 
boys’ club, settlement houses, and churches. So far, because of limitation of 
funds, we have been able to but scratch the surface of the usefulness of this 
approach, 

REFERRAL PLAN 


Experience teaches us that there are many boys in the community who get 
“a little sick.” “Predelinqvents” or “potential delinquents,” we call them. 
The association organized a referral plan under which, as soon as he was iden- 
tified, the boy was referred to a church, a settlement house, a boys’ club, or 
some other neighborhood group for contact and action. Later, district referral 
committees were formed. These were lay and professional people who met to 
consider the individual boys referred and also the neighborhoods in which they 
lived in order to remove undesirable influences. At its peak the operation of 
the referral plan enlisted the cooperation of over 600 civic and social agencies and 
reached some 8,000 boys in 1 year. It called for an expenditure of money which 
the association did not have and could not raise. The plan was finally trans- 


ferred to the mayor’s youth service board in the hope that the city would provide 
sufficient funds. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION 


Yearly the public becomes disturbed at the mounting figures of crime ang 
delinquency released by the police. But what do we really know about the 
offenders and offenses? We read that over 10,000 arrests of boys under 17 were 
made in 1956. This figure does not indicate the number of different boys ar. 
rested nor the number of offenses in which they were involved. We do know 
that many boys were arrested a number of times during the year and that as 
many as 27 were arrested for one offense. 

We read that 120 rapes were committed, a frightful figure. An analysis 
showed four actual rapes and the balance statutory rapes where no violence 
was involved. Hundreds of robberies were reported. An analysis showed many 
of them involved petty sums, one as low as 10 cents, a tribute exacted by one 
school child of another. A large classification is larceny of automobiles, stolen 
for joy rides in most cases. 

The point is not to minimize the seriousness of the problem, but rather to 
make clear that we must have a better understanding of the nature of the prob- 
lem if we are to make progress in devising preventive techniques and perhaps 
avoid the picture of lawlessness of our community created by the figures released, 
The association is dependent on the police department and the municipal court 
for the juvenile delinquency statistics it releases. It is to be hoped that in the 
future there will be a complete breakdown of statistics. 


MOBILE POLICE FORCE 


Over the past 20 years the association has recorded and reported the extent 
of delinquency in the various police districts. This reveals the areas of danger. 
They do not always remain the same. Have the police been mobile enough to 
meet the “enemy” where it is found? For example, it is known now that some of 
the old districts are showing a decrease in delinquency. Has there been any 
change in the alinement and deployment of police to the new areas where delin- 
quency has been on the increase? Law enforcement activities must be made as 
mobile as is crime itself. 

COST OF PREVENTION 


Finally, the one unfortunate lesson of the 25 years has been that the community 
has been unwilling to spend a fraction of the cost of crime to prevent it. 
Lecturers and writers on the subject estimate the cost in millions and billions. 
They come forward with pronouncements and pet solutions. “It is the fault of 
parents.” How do we make over our parents? “It is the fault of schools.” 
What can the schools really do about it? “We have spared the rod and spoiled 
the child.” But can anybody really point to a golden age in the past, free from 
delinquency? “Broken homes are responsible.” How do we prevent broken 
homes? We seem to be unwilling to say: “We need millions of dollars, to pro- 
vide full leisure time facilities, to work with conflict gangs, to give the juvenile 
court funds for adequate treatment resources, to provide a modern and mobile 
police force, to gather meaningful statistics of crime and delinquency, to operate 
a referral plan to reach predelinquents, and for other preventive techniques.” 
We need more millions to rid our city of slums and build modern schools in 
which they may be taught, and to pay decent salaries to the teachers who 
educate them. As long as we are unwilling to spend such sums we must con- 
tinue doing the best with what we have to control delinquency. 


Mr. Winner. I said: “One unfortunate lesson of 25 years has been 
that the community has been unwilling to spend a fraction of the cost 
for crime prevention.” Lecturers and writers on this subject estimate 
the cost in millions and millions. They come forward with pro- 
nouncements and pat solutions. It is the fault of parents—how do 
we makeover parents? It is the fault of the schools. What can 
the schools really do about it? We have spared the rod and spoiled 
the child—but can anybody really point to a golden age in the past 
free from this condition ? 

Broken homes are responsible—how do we prevent broken homes! 

We seem to be unwilling to say that we need billions of dollars to 
provide full leisure time facilities, to work with conflict gangs, to 
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give the juvenile court funds for adequate treatment resources, to 
provide a modern and mobile police force, to operate a referral plan 
to reach predelinquents, and for other preventive techniques. 

We need more millions to rid our city of slums and build modern 
schools in which they may be taught, and to pay decent salaries to the 
teachers who educate them. 

As long as we are unwilling to spend such sums we must continue 
doing the best with what we have to control delinquency. 

In the report of the association for 1958, the recent one, I have 
again emphasized the need for funds to operate the agencies which 
serve youth. I have an article entitled: “Service or Surveys.” I 
warned against the expenditure of moneys for needless surveys, for 
the continued seeking of new causes of delinquency when we were not 
doing enough to rid ourselves of the known causes. I take the liberty 
of leaving with you the 1958 report so that you may see that work. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Judge. That will be accepted 
and made part of the file. 

(The article referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 9” and reads 


as follows :) 
Exuipsit No. 9 


SERVICES OR SURVEYS? 
(By Nochem 8. Winnet, chairman, Crime Prevention Association) 


“One college, one loving home, one enlightened friend or counselor, 
one instrument to combat idleness, one good crime prevention 
association is worth a dozen police stations.’—Bok, “Star 
Wormwood.” 


Crime prevention is the marshaling of community resources to combat and 
remove the causes of delinquency and crime. It is many things: good housing, 
efficient law enforcement, social services to families in need, recreational facilities, 
work with conflict groups, providing employment opportunities, adequate 
probation services, varied treatment resources for delinquents, and many other 
things. Crime prevention must be many things because the causes are many. 
Few of the many agencies working in the field have sufficient funds adequately 
to carry out their specific functions. 

The Crime Prevention Association’s own needs is a case in point. 

(1) The West Philadelphia Girls’ Club, which opened in 1953, and provides 
over 150 girls of a very depressed area with a place to which they might come 
for wholesome activities and guidance, is in danger of being closed for lack of 
$8,000. The club has been maintained through a “temporary” loan of a worker 
by the department of recreation and private foundation support, which is no 
longer available. 

(2) The Neighborhood Boys’ Club, which has been in operation over 25 years, 
will close on May 31, 1959. The limited success of the United Fund drive 
necessitates a curtailment of the association’s funds and activities. Some 
$18,000 would keep this club alive in an area in need of recreational facilities 
for young boys. 

(8) The South Philadelphia Boys’ Club, which was kept open during the 
past year by the loan of part-time staff by the recreation department of the 
city and an emergency grant by the Community Chest, may close its doors on 
May 31, 1959. It serves over 500 boys in an area of great need of the kind of 
character-building program it has provided the youth of that community since 
1935. Some $18,000 would keep this club alive. 

(4) In 1948 the association pioneered in work with gangs and cliques of 
boys and girls who do not respond to conventional building-centered programs. 
The object is to provide a means by which the hard-to-reach and unsocial groups 
may have the opportunity of learning to participate in conventional activities. 
On a “temporary” loan from the recreation department for the past 5 years to 
assist with the work were five persons. Budget cuts in the recreation depart- 
ment will require the recall of these men. Ata time when there is need to expand 
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this crime prevention technique the association may be obliged to curtail jt 
if funds for its support cannot be found. 

During the past year a generous foundation made available a large sum 
of money to a committee of citizens for research on juvenile delinquency, 
The money is to be spent for a survey of studies of causes of delinquency, 
Meanwhile a survey made in 1956 of the juvenile court—a major agency jp 
the treatment of delinquency—gathers dust. Its very cogent recommendations 
are ignored or forgotten. 


In view of the seriousness of juvenile delinquency it is understandable that 
there is a continuing interest in and study of it in relation to its causes, nature, 
and treatment. Major research should not be stopped. Millions have been and 
are being spent by the Federal Government, the Ford Foundation, the Gluecks 
of Harvard, and others on long-term studies. A review of the literature reveals 
that many lesser studies are also undertaken each year. Too many of them 
are repetitious and do little more than confirm what is already known. 

Those of us who have been trying to deal with some of the known causes 
of delinquency may be forgiven for questioning the validity of spending money 
on surveys and studies which seek unknown causes of juvenile delinquency 
which might be profitably spent in treating the known causes. Or, for spending 
money on further studies when there are existing ones whose fiudings are stil] 
to be implemented. 

Mr. Winner. I know that your committee is concerned with the role 
of the juvenile court and, as you know, I was on the court for 10% 
years and I served in the juvenile division, probably sat on thousands 
of cases, and one of the failures of the court, if you call it failure, is 
the rate of recidivism. 

Here, when finally identified, the delinquent comes before us; he 
comes back again. ‘The rate runs from 46 to 50 percent. 

But I say that isn’t the failure of the court because the court does 
not have the facilities, doesn’t have the variety and the multitude 
of facilities which it needs for treatment. 

You have heard from Commissioner Wise who is doing, incidentally, 
a splendid job in his community—you have heard from him how our 
probation services are not what they should be and all it is is a method 
of keeping check of a boy. The probation service at the present time 
isn’t a real influence in the life of a child. 

Caseloads are too big. We have to give the municipal court enough 
money to employ probation officers. We have to give them a variety 
of treatment facilities. 

Now, I have also, and I am going to leave with you a report in 
which I have dealt with that at length because I feel that we ought 
to realize that it isn’t a failure of the juvenile court; it is the failure 
again, lack of money to do the kind of job which every juvenile court 
judge knows ought to be done. 

Recently, there was a wonderful study by the Greater Philadelphia 
Movement as to what the court needs and of course they provided 
new methods for administration—said how many probation services, 
officers, were really needed. A little has been done but the report, 
like all reports, is now gathering dust. 

Similarly, nor does the study made by the National Parole and 
Probation Association in 1957—we are particularly concerned at the 
present time that the juvenile court which also published the most 
complete statistics, and has been a model for the rest of the country, 
is no longer doing that because it hasn’t the funds. It has to cut 
down on the statistical department. 

This is most regrettable. 
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That, too, by the 1958 report will point out the fact of how vital it 
is that we have statistics, to know from just what kind of homes, 
where they live, what ages they are, what about their families—we 
are not getting that information at the present time. 

The role of the juvenile court is frequently misunderstood. It is 
frequently thought of as a direct influence on an environment which 
breeds delinquency, but that is somewhat limited. It is a court that 
takes a child as he is. It does not choose parents. It has no respon- 
sibility for the broken home from which he may have come, or the slum 
area where he may have lived. 

It has no means to provide him with wholesome recreation or to 
choose his companions. 

On the other hand, once the child has appeared before the court, 
then the court ought to have the facilities for rehabilitation and this 
requires funds which it does not have. 

Now, I have also heard that your committee has been concerned 
with—questions have been raised about, the constitutional rights of 
children, and are they being violated by the juvenile court, and this, 
too, if your committee pleases, I have discussed at full length—both 
of the above-mentioned issues—and I am giving you copies of our 
1953 and 1955 reports which present my point of view. 

Chairman Henninos. Very glad to have that for our edification 
and inclusion in the file. 

(The articles referred to were marked “Exhibits Nos. 10 and 11,” 
and read as follows :) 





ExHIsBiT No. 10 
THE Roe of the JUVENILE CouURT in CRIME PREVENTION 
(By Nochem S. Winnet, Chairman) 


Next to Senator McCarthy, juvenile delinquency is taking priority as a dis- 
cussion topic. Society seems to be standing in a circle with its members point- 
ing fingers at one another. One says delinquency is the fault of parents; another 
blames the schools; other the church, the police, the juvenile court, ete. Finding 
a scapegoat eases the feeling of guilt in each of us. For the real culprit is the 
entire circle, society itself. If progress is to be made, each member of the 
circle must answer the question, ‘“‘What can I do to prevent delinquency ?” 

The role of the juvenile court frequently is misunderstood. Its direct influence 
on the environment which breeds delinquency is extremely limited. It is only 
acourt. It takes the child as he is. It did not choose his parents. It has no 
responsibility for the broken home from which he may have come, for the slum 
area where he may live. It has no means to provide him with wholesome 
recreation or to choose his companions. 

The court has two distinct roles, each as important as the other, namely, to 
protect society and at the same time to rehabilitate the child. In order to 
fulfill these roles, we have given the court extraordinary powers and tools to 
work with. We have eliminated the annoying technicalities which hamper the 
criminal courts, and we have provided a medical-psychiatric-social work staff 
toaidit. Yet, through no fault of its own, the court is failing in its role. 

If we measure the success of the juvenile court by the record of juvenile 
recidivism and the crimes committed by young men and women who have been 
delinquents, then we have cause for real concern. In the last 10 years recidivism 
has ranged from a high of 48 percent in 1946 to a low of 41 percent in 1950. The 
8,898 delinquents brought before the court in 1944 comprised 4,939 first offenders 
and 3,959 repeaters. In other words, 44 percent of the children who appeared 
in court had been there before to face delinquency charges. In 1953, the first 
offenders numbered 4,416, the repeaters 3,906, or 47 percent. Our jails and 
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penitentiaries are filled with young men and women with records of juvenile 
delinquency. 

If we assume that the functions of the juvenile court are to protect society 
and to rehabilitate the offender, a record of nearly 5 out of every 10 returning 
to harass society can scarcely be called successful. Therefore, shouldn’t we 
examine the machinery of the juvenile court to evaluate the effectiveness of 
the tools at its disposal? 

With such a large number of juveniles getting into difficulty, should we be 
satisfied with the techniques used for identifying children when they first appear 
before the court? 

Two reasons for the court’s failure are immediately apparent, yet the court 
cannot be blamed for either. The first is insufficient treatment resources for 
delinquents, and the second is the inadequacy of the probation staff with which 
it is compelled to work. 

In 1953, out of a total of 8,322 cases, 1,130 offenders were committed to various 
institutions, and 2,418 were put on probation. The large number of probation 
cases was a direct result of the lack of adequate treatment resources to which 
commitments could be made. The institutions available are extremely limited, 
both numerically and functionally. As a result the court has been compelled to 
keep children in the youth study center for varying periods, which has caused 
serious overcrowding there. 

There is a desperate need for forestry camps to which older boys could be 
committed. Year after year, the Crime Prevention Association has pointed out 
this need. The usefulness of such camps was proved amply by the Civilian 
Conservation Corps during the depression before World War II, and it is stil] 
being proved in every State which has provided them. There are many older 
delinquents who should be removed to controlled environments but who have 
not committed offenses warranting commitment to institutions such as White 
Hill or Huntingdon. In camps under proper guidance, such young people could 
improve physically and spiritually and have the opportunity for total rehabil- 
itation. The juvenile court cannot provide these camps, but the State can— 
and should do so. 

Probation is a useful and modern technique to prevent recidivism. But it can 
only be as good as the probation service itself. What does the court do when 
it puts a young person on probation? It gives him a chance to cure his faults 
without removing him from his home. He is returned to the same home and 
environment where he became delinquent. The only new element is the guidance 
of a probation officer. If such guidance is merely a formal visit now and then, 
it is a waste of time in most cases. On the other hand, if guidance means 
continuous contact with the boy to lead him into constructive associations and 
activities, a helpful influence has been brought to bear. 

Professional people recognize that our probation staff is woefully under- 
manned, overworked, and underpaid according to minimum standards established 
in other first-class cities. Under these conditions, the best supervision that can 
be given can hardly be called probation service. 

There are other reasons we could mention, for none of which the court can be 
blamed. As one who has sat in juvenile court, I can say positively that the 
large number of cases a judge must hear in a day makes it virtually impossible 
for him to give individual cases more than superficial attention. Certainly he 
cannot give them the special attention that many of them need. 

Considering that in 1952 the juvenile court’s psychiatric staff conducted over 
9,000 examinations with only 5—sometimes 6—part-time psychiatrists, and that 
the situation of the court psychologists is even worse, shouldn’t we regard this as 
serious weakness in our diagnostic service? 

The members of the court simply do not have the time to undertake their own 
studies or to make appeals to the community for the funds needed to raise 
the standard of its facilities and auxiliary services. It is regrettable that the 
court did not facilitate the overall study suggested by the greater Philadelphia 
movement, for out of it might have come deeper community understanding of 
the court’s needs. GPM has an enviable record of accomplishment in its short 
history. Once having established the existance of the need, it would have 
followed through, and in all probability the court would now have the facilities 
to make it more effective in protecting society and preventing juvenile 
delinquency and crime. 
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CXHIBIT No. 11 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 
(By Nochem §S. Winnet, chairman) 


Our consciousness of constitutional rights has understandably been awakened 
in the past 5 years. Probably in no other period of our history have we Tread 
so much of their use and abuse. And in no other period have so many citizens 
generally, as distinguished from lawyers, judges, historians, and political 
writers, taken part in either defending or condemning appeals based on these 
constitutional rights. oil. 

This interest recently led to a questioning of the fundamental concepts on 
which the juvenile court was founded. Some 55 years ago a special court was 
instituted in this country, a court in which children were to be treated as 
children rather than as criminals. This court—the juvenile court—sat to deter- 
mine not what to do to chidren but what to do for them. The judge sat as a 
“wise and understanding father rather than the stern, if not vengeful, agent of 
outraged law.” / ’ 

In 1905 the constitutionality of the juvenile court was questioned in Pennsyl- 
vania. The Supreme Court then said in Commonwealth v. Fisher, that it was 
a mistake to confuse proceedings under the Juvenile Court Act with criminal 
proceedings. “The constitutional guarantee is that no one charged with a crim- 
jnal offense shall be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due process 
of law. To save a child from becoming a criminal, or from continuing in a 
career of crime * * * the legislature surely may provide for the salvation of 
such a child * * * by bringing it into one of the courts of the state without 
any process at all, for the purpose of subjecting it to the state’s guardianship 
and protection. * * * When the child gets there * * * the court * * * deter- 
mines on its salvation and not its punishment.” 

This new principle of dealing with juvenile offenders has spread over the 
entire country. Its success was not because of any “softness” in the treatment 
of juvenile offenders, but because the new approach made sense. Jury trials 
of youngsters, in which their constitutional rights were guarded, were not 
successful either in protecting society or helping the youngsters. The reluc- 
tance of a jury to convict a young boy through the forensic skill of counsel or 
the sympathy or doubt in the jury’s mind did not help the situation. Nothing 
can be more harmful to a young offender than the knowledge that he can “get 
away with it.” And it does not help society. 

Most of us subscribe to the principle that it is better that nine guilty men 
escape than that one innocent man be convicted. This principle should not be 
applied to children, however. It serves neither the community nor the children 
to allow nine guilty youths to escape the protective influence of the court. The 
chance of an innocent child being found guilty is slight indeed. There is not a 
judge worth his salt who is not jealous of the rights of the child brought before 
him. 

The concern for the constitutional rights of children comes from respectable 
sources. An eminent visitor from Great Britain expressed his amazement at our 
“poking and probing” of youthful offenders before there has been a judicial deter- 
mination of guilt. Good criminal lawyers have objected to the juvenile court 
proceeding and insisted that it be based on the traditional rules of criminal 
courts. Many persons have concluded that it is the procedure of the juvenile 
court which is responsible in some measure for the increase in delinquency. 
The impression seems to be prevalent that the juvenile court is “soft” and “kids 
just get away with it.” 

The contrary is true. In 1938 when 16-and-17-year-old boys were tried in the 
criminal courts, a total of 2,294 cases was heard. Only 719 were adjudged 
guilty. They were either committed to institutions or put on probation. The 
remaining 1,575, or 68.7 percent, were either acquitted, fined, or received 
suspended sentences. Of the 321 committed to institutions, 66 were sent to 
Philadelphia County Prison; 75 to House of Correction; 33 to Eastern Peniten- 
tiary; 107 to Pennsylvania Industrial School; 15 to Muncy; 14 to Sleighton 
Farms; and 11 to House of The Good Shepherd. The number committed to 
institutions was 14 percent of the total offenders heard in court. The remain- 
ing 17.3 percent were put on probation. 
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In 1953 the total number of 16-and-17-year-old cases heard in the juvenile court 
was 2,290, curiously enough almost the same as in 1988. Of this number 43 per- 
cent (as against 31.3 percent) were either committed to institutions (20.1 percent 
as against 14 percent), or were put on probation (22.9 percent as against 17.3 per- 
cent). The remaining 56 percent (as against 68.7 percent) were disposed of by 
the court either by dismissals or adjustment. : 

This would indicate, contrary to the general impression, that more juveniles 
of 16 and 17 are being sent to institutions, more are being referred to probation 
services, and less are being acquitted than was the case when this same group 
was sent to the regular criminal court. The only difference between commit- 
ments in 1938 and 1953 is that no one was sent to the penitentiary or the county 
prison. Certainly, no one harbors the delusion that the penitentiary solves 
anything. 

There is not a juvenile court judge who cannot attest to the value of the pro- 
tective service of the process of the court. Physical and mental disease frequently 
is uncovered by an immediate examination, without waiting for a finding of guilt 
as required by traditional criminal procedure based on constitutional rights, 
Children’s rights stem from a higher authority—the divine law. 

We would do well to transfer our concern from the constitutional rights of 
children to strengthening the juvenile court, by providing it with desperately 
needed tools, such as adequate probation services and varied treatment resources, 
in order that it might better discharge the objective which led to its founding. 

Mr. Winnet. The difficulty, as you well know, is that in spite of 
everything you do, we think of the juvenile court as a criminal court, 
criminal proceeding. . 

Actually, what we are doing is trying to save the child from be- 
coming a criminal. 

Chairman Henninoes. Some juvenile courts—— 

Mr. WINNET. Some juvenile courts—I am familiar. 

Chairman Henninos. You know well that—— 

Mr. Winner. There are many fine juvenile court judges and for 8 
years I was secretary of the court for all the judges. I realize that 
there are some judges who are not sympathetic with the philosophy of 
the courts which you have expressed already but I say to you, Mr. 
Chairman, that it would be a sad day if we ever overemphasized 
about the so-called constitutional rights of children and entitled them 
to full hearings and everything else. 

You can well understand the reluctance of the jury to convict a 
young boy either because of some technicality or because of skill of 
counsel or sympathy or doubt in the jury’s mind. 

Nothing could be more harmful to a younger offender than the 
knowledge that he can get away with it. It doesn’t help society. 

Of course, most of us prescribe to the theory that it is better for 
nine guilty men to go free than one innocent man to be convicted. 
This should not be applied to children. It serves neither the com- 
munity nor the children to escape the protective influence of the court. 

The chance of an innocent child being found guilty is slight indeed. 
There is not a judge worth his salt who is not zealous of the rights 
of the child brought before him. 

I said in this report: 

We would do well to transfer our concern from the constitutional rights 
of children to strengthening the juvenile court, by providing it with desperately 
needed tools * * * in order that it might better discharge the objective which 
led to its founding. 

Now, I have here also, of course, the need of the youth of a Federal 
Youth Conservation Corps. I won’t dwell on it. It is well in your 
mind. Your own report has recommended it and you have properly 
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said to the State and local communities that they should administer 
it. But the final recommendation I would like to make is again, of 
course, like so many people saying to the Government, give us money ; 
we need your help, because I don’t know where else it will come from. 

I would like to put a little different emphasis on it, what I see 
ought to be done with the money, and the Federal Government, of 
course 1 must acknowledge, is doing so much at the present time, 
roviding help for old age, for mothers’ assistance, subsidizing many 
rehabilitation programs of the physically handicapped, helping 
schools and hospitals. es 

It has spent millions in helping cities slowly begin to start to rid 
themselves of substandard housing and slums. But meanwhile, the 
children perish. ; 

Now, we all know that even the best housing project can rapidly 
become a slum if all that is offered is bricks and mortar. By now 
we also know that given intelligent guidance, support, and help, the 
residents of a substandard area can improve its moral tone as well 
as its physical appearance. The difference lies in the provision of 
professionally competent workers to give direct service where and 
as it is needed. ; 

Operation Bootstrap has a real potential for America as well as 
for foreign lands. Children living in a slum area cannot wait until 
the slum is pulled down and model housing erected. The chances 
are that they will not move into the model housing anyway but will 
merely move to other, or create other, slums unless there are people 
ready to meet them and their parents on the street, in the dark, dank 
tenement halls, in the festering tenement rooms, ready and able to ac- 
cept their initial hostility and suspicion, and prove their interest and 
sincerity by the patience, understanding, and help. 

If we care about today’s children we cannot wait for model hous- 
ing, million-dollar recreation fields, modern schools; we must imme- 
diately provide people recreation workers to play with the teeming 
multitudes of children in their overcrowded alleys, using whatever 
facilities are at hand—an empty lot, a cellar basement, a play street. 

Far more important than the facility is the personality—mature, 
professional, competent—which reflects to the deprived groping child 
the essence of the good, wise, guiding, helping adult. 

Confused parents need this, too. Small pilot projects have demon- 
strated the efficacy and validity of sending properly trained people 
out on the streets and into the tenements to work with our least 
advantaged. 

But our constant handicap has been lack of money, lack of funds 
to do more than a pilot project. That has died because we do not 
have the funds to continue. 

Therefore, I say to you that America is in need of Operation Boot- 
strap for its less advantaged areas, but the leadership and incentive, 
the matching funds, must come from the Federal Government. 

We need a program which will stop the endless proliferation of 
slums, problem families, delinquent children, and correctional facil- 
ities. 

I am very grateful for this opportunity you have given me and the 
association and I would like to file with you these various reports 
which may be of some help to you in considering the problem. 
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Chairman Henninos. Judge Winnet, I think with great profit to 
us, as I have said to the other witnesses, Commissioner Wise, the 
mayor, and I will say it to the following witnesses, too, that we 
could with great profit to ourselves not interrogate you at great length 
but discuss this matter far beyond the limitations of time which we 
necessarily have had to set upon our hearings. 

All that you have been good enough to bring to us will be included 
in and made a part of the file of these proceedings. And the state- 
ment, of course, which you have prepared, will be printed in the 
hearings as a Senate document. 

We thank you very much, Judge Winnet, for your gracious courtesy 
in coming to us here today and giving us the benefit of your great 
experience and understanding of this problem. 

Thank you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT C. TABER, DIRECTOR, PUPIL PERSONNEL 
AND COUNSELING, PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Chairman Henntnoes. May I, on behalf of the U.S. Senate under 
which the committee functions, and the Committee on the Judiciary of 
which we are a subcommittee, express my appreciation to you for com- 
ing here this morning. 

If you will bear for a moment, I would like to read a little intro- 
ductory material about you which has been given to me by our staff. 

Mr. Taber was educated at the University of Pennsylvania, receiving 
a master’s degree in social work from that institution in 1936. 

Since 1928, when he worked part time while attending college, Mr. 
Taber has had experience in a number of areas of child welfare work. 
He began as a boys’ worker at the University Settlement House and 
subsequently worked for the Council of Social Agencies as executive 
secretary of the Boys’ Club and Settlement House committee, as chief 
probation officer of the municipal court of Philadelphia, and has held 
his present position as director of the division of pupil personnel and 
counseling for the Philadelphia Board of Education since 1942. 

Mr. Taber is affiliated with a number of committees and councils 
concerned with child welfare and has membership in a number of 
professional associations. 

He has had articles on education and teenage problems published 
in such national magazines as Ladies Home Journal, Federal 
Probation, and Parents magazine. 

I could go on, Mr. Taber, but we are anxious to hear from you and 
you may proceed, sir, as I have indicated to the witnesses who have 
preceded you, in any manner that pleases you. You may read a pre- 
pared statement, if you have one, or proceed extemporaneously, or 
read a statement and intersperse, if you care, with comments. 

Mr. Taser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It is with a sense of urgency that I appear before a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee of the U.S. Senate to give testimony 
concerning juvenile delinquency. 

Since I appeared on April 9, 1954, the problem has become increas- 
ingly acute. Innocent persons continue to become the victims of 
violent and murderous attacks committed by juveniles who are emo- 
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tionally disturbed, or whose minds and behavior are bizarre and 
distorted. 

Seldom do these acts occur without previous warning. The lack 
of preventive and treatment facilities makes it impossible to provide 
the service which we know is so vital if they are to be helped at the 
strategic time. 

We have reached the point where the well-being of our communities 
is in jeopardy. 

The problem is not confined to a few States but has become a na- 
tional concern and warrants national leadership. Whereas the child 

opulation in the United States has increased only 25 percent since 
1948, juvenile delinquency has increased 150 percent. 

There is ample precedent for national leadership which has been 
highly productive in other fields. It was on Christmas Day of 1908 
that President Theodore Roosevelt called the first White House Con- 
ference on Children and Youth. He prepared 200 handwritten in- 
vitations on that momentous day. 

This Conference resulted in the creation of the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau, whose virtues I do not need to extol. 

The recent evidence of leadership is in the field of mental health 
where grants of many millions of dollars have been made for research 
and demonstration purposes. Federal stimulation in this field has 
opened up new horizons and raised the quality, as well as the quantity, 
of psychiatric services for children. 

I wish to speak primarily from my experience for the past 17 years 
as the director of the division of pupil personnel and counseling of 
the Philadelphia schools. We in the schools have felt the terrific im- 
pact of the inadequacy of both preventative and treatment facilities. 
Children who have been arrested innumerable times are continued 
on probation because there is no vacancy in a training school to which 
they should be committed. There comes a point when a child is no 
longer amendable to the efforts of the probation officer to rehabilitate 
him. The hope for his future, as well as that of the well-being of the 
community then rests with appropriate residential care with exten- 
sive treatment services. 

By default, there are hundreds of delinquent children who remain 
inour schools. Despite the fact that we have provided separate clas- 
ses for retarded and emotionally disturbed children who require spe- 
cialized teaching, the services of psychiatrists, psychologists, counsel- 
ors, and attendance officers, we find that we cannot rehabilitate these 
children suffering from acute behavior disorders. ‘This can only mean 
that they become further entrenched in a delinquent career. We do 
them a distinct disservice to permit them to deteriorate. 

But this is only a part of the problem. These children defy author- 
ity and are disruptive in the classroom. This attitude is, in turn, 
contagious to other children. We believe in the principle of holding 
children accountable for their behavior and in setting limits beyond 
which we will not tolerate their aggressive acts. The Philadelphia 
public school authorities do not permit this behavior to continue and 
take appropriate action. We find that the morale of all children is 
affected adversely by the delinquent behavior of a few. They come 
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increasingly defiant when, after flagrant truancy and repeated arrests, 
their freedom is not restricted. 

Likewise, the learning pace of other children is jeopardized at the 
very time when we need to develope every child to his full potential 
if our country is to maintain its leadership in this time of stiff 
competition. 

Although we file petitions requesting residential placement of chil- 
dren who are dangerous to themselves and to others, the judges who 
serve in the juvenile division of the municipal court have no other 
recourse but to release them to the community because of the lack of 
beds in our training schools. There are 600 fewer beds in Pennsy]- 
vania than there were 10 years ago for delinquents. We are, there- 
fore, confronted with the decision as to whether we should expel them 
permanently as the law permits. However, we have resorted to this 
drastic procedure in only 16 cases in the past 2 years because we 
realize that these children, in many instances, would be without super- 
vision and with nothing of a purposeful nature to absorb their ener- 
gies. Not only have we failed to keep pace with current needs but 
we have not planned adequately for the fresh demands that will be 
made upon our special services because of the higher birth rate, 

Ten years ago, the superintendent of schools in Philadelphia organ- 
ized the case review committee to consider children who are poten- 
tially dangerous to themselves or to others. The committee which 
is made up of the directors of the divisions of medical services, special 
education, and pupil personnel and counseling, a psychiatrist and a 
district superintendent—in other words, a teamwork approach—meets 
weekly and handles from 80 to 100 new cases a year. 

We have witnessed two basic trends: 

(1) An increasing number of children suffering from acute 
emotional disturbance at an earlier age; and 

(2) More serious assaults on classmates as well as threats to 
teachers. 

Let me give examples that may bring this alive in terms of what 
we are confronted with from day to day. 

For instance, a 13-year-old boy brought an oversized safety pin to 
his adviser and asked that it be taken away from him because he had 
an urge to jab other pupils with it. 

The very next morning, he reported to his adviser saying that de- 
spite the fact he “had taken a nerve pill” he had an uncontrollable 
urge to stab a girl on her way to school. “Unfortunately,” he said, 
“she walked too fast for me to catch up with her.” He then gave his 
adviser a pair of scissors and went on to say that he had tried to blow 
up an empty house with ingredients from his chemistry set. He had 
once broken a 2-year-old girl’s leg by riding her down with his bicyele. 
We could not help but wonder whether he was indulging in fantasy, 
but, when a visit was made to the home, his mother confirmed it all. 
His mother has agreed to psychiatric evaluation during this summer 
vacation. 

2. Another boy who became 7 years of age just last month was 
referred to the case review committee because of his temper tantrums. 
He struck another boy across the face with a ruler while using out- 
rageously obscene language. He spit ona girl in class and continually 
annoyed other children. He had also stolen money from his teacher's 
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desk. Although he is one of five children, his mother has never been 
married. The : school psychologist described his uncontrollable behav- 
ior as that which one would expect from a 2-year-old child when he 
does not get his way. The committee, after reviewing extensive ma- 
terial, agreed that although he was at the tender age of 7 7, it was neces- 

sary to exclude him from school indefinitely and to file a petition for 
his placement in a residential center which could provide psychiatric 
treatment. 

3. A 10-year-old girl was referred to the committee for 10 serious 
incidents of violent “behavior in less than 2 months, which included 
striking a child for no apparent reason, attempting to stab sev- 
eral children with a nail file, striking them with an umbrella, and 
throwing empty pop bottles at passers-by from her third-floor apart- 
ment window. Neighbors had frequently complained about her 
behavior. Although sedatives were prescribed by her doctor, her 
disruptive behavior has not subsided. Convulsions during her in- 
fancy required aspinal tap. She is grossly retarded, but two of our 
State institutions for mental defectives advised they could not handle 
a child with such a high degree of emotional disturbance. After 
failing to keep the first. appointment, the girl and her mother met 
with the committee. We advised the mother that as a result of the 
school psychiatrist’s examination, we were obliged to exclude her 
daughter for psychiatric reasons. Meanwhile, she remains at home, 
a continued menace in the neighberhood. We are pressing for her 
admission to an appropriate institut ion. 

4. The committee was most reluctant to suspend a child of superior 
intelligence at the age of 7. However, he continually hurt other 
children, started a fire in ri wastebasket in his classroom, and exhib- 
ited sadistic behavior as well as suicidal tendencies. The school 
psychiatrist recommended institutional placement. The boy had un- 
dergone brain surgery in 1956 because of a compound fracture of the 
skull. His mother belittled the problem by saying that he would 
grow out of it. She even permitted him to babysit with her infant 
children. Although he was suspended at the time of the referral 
to the committee, we permitted him to return on a trial basis. In 
less than 6 weeks, it was necessary to again suspend him. The mother 
was invited to meet with the committee and we advised her that he 
was to be excluded from school for neurological reasons and we 
encouraged her to keep appointments with the Eastern Diagnostic 
and Evaluation Center, to which she had been referred. The eval- 
uation is still in process and, once again, we shall be confronted 
- the difficulty of finding appropriate residential psychiatric care. 

A boy of 15 years of age was referred to the committee as he 
was athe butt of ridicule in school because of his effeminate character- 
istics. A psychological examination confirmed that he was an 
established homosexual. He was taken to Atlantic City by an older 
man who was later held for criminal court on a charge of sodomy 
and threatening the morals of a juvenile. We had evidence that the 
boy, himself, solicited relationships. When his case appeared in 
court, the judge had planned to discharge him, but when the report of 
the case review committee was brought to his attention, the judge 
committed him to an industrial training school. 
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Although the primary function of our schools is education, we have 
long since appreciated that we have a responsibility for the. personal 
as well as academic development of a child. In order to fulfill this 
broad-gaged responsibility, we employ 115 attendance officers, 297 
full-time counselors (135 in elementary schools as compared to the 
equivalent of 24 for our entire system in 1942), 20 psychologists, and 
2 part-time psychiatrists. We spend well over $2 million for these 
special services. It is reasonable to assume that if the board of ed- 
ucation did not provide these extensive services, our situation in 
Philadelphia would be far worse than it now is. However, we could 
do much more. If the financial support provided for our schools 
could be more generous, we could expand our specialized services, 
undertake new experiments, and reduce class size. More extensive 
work needs to be done with parents who should become partners jn 
the education of their children. Maladjustment is often the result 
of turmoil in the home. The heavy caseloads of our counselors do 
not permit time for frequent home visiting which is so highly desirable. 
Because of our specialized services, we are in a better position to iden- 
tify early the symptoms of maladjustment. The dilemma which con- 
fronts us, however, is again the lack of facilities. On occasion, the 
intake of community psy vehiatric clinics is closed and, more often than 
not, there is a per iod of several months of waiting between the time the 
family applies and the treatment of the child begins. 

Under the auspices of the Governor’s committee on children and 
youth, we employed the National Probation & Parole Association to 
make a study of probation for juveniles in our 67 counties in Penn- 
sylvania. The results were indeed sobering. In three counties, pro- 
bation services were nonexistent. In several counties, probation could 
only be described as a mail order arrangement whereby the probationer 
wrote to his officer and vice versa. In one county, the caseload was 
eight times that of the accepted standard of 50 cases per officer; 84 
percent of the probation officers were found to be overloaded. It is 
estimated that the Pennsylvania courts have one-third to one-half the 
staff needed to do an adquate job. Probation is all too often an empty 
gesture. There is no time for skillful prehearing investigation and 
the kind of probation supervision which is necessary to enable a child 
to make a sound adjustment. Although many children violate pro- 
bation time and again, often nothing happens. When a child is left 
free to flout the conditions of pr obation, a further defiance of the law 
can only be expected. A further expenditure to strengthen our 
probation services now, could substantially reduce future require- 
ments for residential care which is 10 times more costly. 

Our youth study center in Philadelphia and the detention homes 
in neighboring counties are overcrowded owing to the fact that they 
must provide interim care for children already committed to insti- 
tutions but who are awaiting admission. It is anticipated that we 
need 1,500 additional beds in the training schools of our State to ac- 
commodate the children from 12 to 18 years of age. We also need 
security facilities for children under 15 whose behavior is violent. It 
is rumored that the State appropriations committee of our legislature, 
as an economy measure, intends to discontinue our forestry camps at 
the very time the State department of public welfare is recommending 
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an increase in capacity from 50 to 125. Their discontinuation would 
save a few thousand dollars now, but would represent a false economy. 

During the past month, the final link of the Philadelphia Express- 
way, of less than 1 mile in length, terminating at 16th and Vine 
Streets, was completed at a cost of $12 million. Few protest the huge 
outlays for highways and airports, but all should vigorously protest 
the cutbacks in health, education, and welfare. We are desperately 
in need of funds for demonstration projects in the area of crime pre- 
vention and for the training of personnel who are skilled in the han- 
dling of maladjusted children; $5 million has been proposed as the 
Federal aid appropriation in the area of juvenile deliquency. I would 
be less than honest to say that this represents even a token gesture. 
The city of New York, above, spends this amount of money for its Ju- 
venile delinquency project. If Federal leadership is to be more than 
lip service, the initial appropriation should be $25 million with an 
additional $25 million added each successive year for 4 years, or a total 
of $100 million by the fourth year. Our efforts must be commensurate 
to the magnitude of the problem. 

Despite the overwhelming testimony presented by experts through- 
out the country during three congressional sessions clearly demonstrat- 
ing the need for Federal leadership and funds, it would appear that 
we have as yet to take juvenile delinquency seriously. Periodically, 
the public rises up in a spirit of righteous indignation complaining 
about the delinquent behavior of youth. We can no longer do this in 

ood conscience until we have fulfilled our responsibility to children 
b providing adequate services. It is high time that we stop throwing 
brickbats at the younger generation and begin laying the bricks which 
will provide the solid foundation for a bulwark of facilities. Time 
is fast running out. We cannot continue to shortchange our children. 
We have reached the point of crisis. 

Surely, the wealthiest of all nations can find the money with which 
to meet this crisis. In times of war, we mobilize every resource at 
our command. It is abundantly clear that at this time we need to 
take similar emergency action in behalf of our children. It is not 
enough that we should dole out what remains of tax revenues after 
other financial demands have been met. Our services must reflect our 
religious, ethical, and social values as a true recognition of the worth 
which we place upon children and youth. They deserve and must 
receive nothing less than top priority. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Taber, thank you for an excellent and 
thoughtful statement. I couldn’t agree with you more than I do about 
the Federal appropriation. Some of us have been fighting for these 
things a long time. 

There is one man, a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
who constantly objects to any appropriation whatever for this sub- 
committee, small as it is, each year. 

“What’s the use in studying, not getting anywhere?” 

That is always his philosophy—what’s the use in being bothered 
with it? Can’t do anything about it. 

He stands on the Senate floor and says that, in effect. 

Mr. Taner. We have to get enough to swing it to the other side. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I present my associate, Mr. David Horowitz, 
who would like to help me with any questions, if you have time for 
any questions, which you probably don’t. 

Chairman Hennrnes. We would profit greatly, were we to have 
time. 

Will you be seated, please, Mr. Horowitz. We welcome you here 
today, sir. 

If we had time—unhappily, we must run on as scheduled, because 
we have other witnesses and it is our loss, not yours, Mr. Taber, that 
we don’t have more opportunity to discuss this matter with you and 
Mr. Horowitz. 

But everything that you have said, and anything that you would 
be good enough to continue to send to us or to tell us about or suggest 
to us will be receiv ed most gratefully and given full consideration, 
I assure you. 

Some of us, because of a great deal of experience in our past, think 
there is not very much more important work than this. This is the 
sort of committee that we might say in the U.S. Senate is not one 
that has much political mileage on it. We don’t perform spectac- 
ularly. We don’t bring the children in to tell lurid tales. We don’t 
get the grandstanders. 

We try to get the people who have taken their coats off and have gone 
to work on this problem, who realize its scope and dimensions, : and 
understand about some phases of it through experience. 

None of us understands all about it. I think you gentlemen would 
be the first to agree on that. 

I want to again express to you, sir, Mr. Taber, and to you, Mr. 
Horowitz, our gratitude and appreciation for your appearing here 
on behalf of the Committee on the Judiciary and the U.S. Senate. 
Mr. Taper. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. The committee will stand in recess and 
reconvene at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

It might be of interest to some to know that the first witness will 
be Hon. Thomas J. Gibbons, who is the police commissioner of 
the city of Philadelphia. He will be accompanied by Inspector Harry 
G. Fox, head of the juvenile aid division of the dep: irtment of police, 

and he is thereafter to be followed by a longtime friend and colleague 
of mine and president of the Big Brother organization, Mr. Charles 
G. Berwind, one of our fine citizens in this city who is going to honor 
us with his presence this afternoon and his observations. 

We stand adjourned until 2 :30 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to reconvene 
at 2 :30 p.m., of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Chairman Hennrnos. The committee will please come to order. 

I would like to say that because of a long-distance call that came 
through from Washington, and a luncheon engagement this after- 
noon with one of my w itnesses and some other gentlemen here in the 
city, we were a little late getting back. I am sorry for the delay. 
I must apologize to you gentlemen who have been good enough to 
come here to testify. 

Our next witness is police commissioner of the city of Philadelphia, 
the Honorable Thomas J. Gibbons. 
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Mr. Commissioner, would you be good enough to be seated there, 
ie welcoming you, I would also like to read into the record a—I am 
sure not complete, but I hope reasonably adequate—synopsis of your 
activities in the many fields in which you have been engaged. 

The commissioner was appointed patrolman in the police depart- 
ment in 1929 and was promoted through the ranks to inspector in 
1951, a position from which he resigned in 1952 to become police com- 

issioner. 

il omissioner Gibbons attended the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the Institute of Local and State Govern- 
ment of that university. In addition, he had training in social 
science at St. Joseph’s College. me 

In his capacity as police commissioner, Mr. Gibbons has command 
of 6,200 employees, which includes uniformed police, detectives, and 
civilians. 

We note with regret and understanding and sympathy that the 
commissioner has recently undergone an operation from which he is 
now recovering and for that reason he has asked not to be asked to 
or expected to testify at great length. _ 

However, Inspector Harry G. Fox is accompanying him and the 
inspector, as most of you know, is a native of Philadelphia, a grad- 
uate of the FBI National Academy and the Pennsylvania Institute 
of Criminology. 

He also had training at Rutgers University and Temple Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Fox joined the Philadelphia Police Department as a police clerk 
in 1941 and rose through the ranks to his present position of inspec- 
tor in 1957. In this position, he commands the juvenile aid division, 
the unit of the police department with jurisdiction over boys and 
girls under 17. 

Mr. Fox has membership in a large number of civic, fraternal, 
and welfare organizations. He has also lectured at several institu- 
tions and schools. 

So, with that brief introduction, we welcome you, Mr. Commis- 
sioner, and we will be glad to hear from you and you may proceed, 
sir, in any manner that you please and if you have a written state- 
ment it may be presented for incorporation in the record. It will be 
included in its entirety and made a part of the Senate documents 
embracing the hearings. 

Will you proceed, sir? 





STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER THOMAS J. GIBBONS, 
PHILADELPHIA POLICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Grezons. I have a brief statement, Senator, but before I read 
from it, I certainly think that I would be remiss if I did not say a 
sincere thanks to you and your colleagues of the Senate for taking into 
consideration, and I only read this in the newspapers last night, 
consideration for the formation of the CCC camps throughout the 
country. 

The reason I say this, Senator, is that back in the depression days, 
as a captain in the police department, I had the honor and distinction 
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of being appointed as one of the official recruiting agents by the 
U.S. Government for the then new Civilian Conservation Corps. 

I was instrumental in recruiting a number of boys throughout the 
country, boys who were potential delinquents, not arrest cases. 

I saw these boys enlist and reenlist for 6-month periods and I doubt 
Senator, and of course my statistics now would be a little hazy—this 
is some 20 years ago—but I doubt if more than one-half of 1 percent 
of the boys who had the Civilian Conservation Corps training, the 
boys taken from the asphalt jungles of our city, sent out into the 
country, ever again became a police problem. 

TI certainly think the Senate is on the right track if this can be done, 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am very glad to hear that from you, Mr, 
Commissioner. 

I happen to be one of the sponsors of that bill and we believe it js 
going to lead to some constructive and very helpful results. 

Mr. Gigpons. I hope that becomes a fact, sir. 

It is a great pleasure for me to welcome this distinguished Senate 
subcommittee to Philadelphia. We are proud of the accomplishments 
of the Philadelphia Police Department, and are anxious for you to 
know what we are doing. 

Juvenile delinquency can’t be talked to death; police officials can’t 
forget it or walk away from it—police must face the cold, hard facts 
of juvenile lawlessness and juvenile crime. We know that criminals 
are getting younger and that the real control for prevention of crime 
is at the “schoolboy level.” 

The number of juvenile offenders, under 18 years of age, taken 
into custody by the Philadelphia police grows sharply from 12,000 
in 1953 to 23,000 in 1956. This includes 

Chairman Henninos. 12,000 in 1953 to 23,000 in 1956? 

Mr. Grsszons. In 1956. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Three years. 

Mr. Grezons. This includes both arrests and referrals, boys and 
girls. Our department has been busy training every man to quickly 
recognize, identify, and cope with juvenile offenders on his beat or 
sector. At the same time, the juvenile aid division of the Philadel- 
phia Police Department has been developed into one of the largest and 
most effective units of this type in the United States. And I believe, 
Senator, that the strength of the juvenile division as compared with 
the total strength of the police department will show that, I believe, 
that we have the largest, according to this ratio, the largest juvenile 
aid bureau in the entire country. 

It is comprised of selected men and women with aggressiveness, 
police know-how, and interest and background in the juvenile field. 
Today, the juvenile aid division numbers 240, of which 50 are 
topflight policewomen. 

We have concentrated on prevention programs. For instance, the 
gang-control squad of JAD was built from two men in 1955 to a 
sergeant and 18 men in 1958. This squad has eliminated numerous 
gangs, prevented gang fights, channeled gang members into social 
agencies, and succeeded in getting jobs for some of these boys. 

However, at the same time, no gang situation with its beatings, 
shootings, or knifings has gone unsolved. 
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Our gang-control squad has made it unprofitable to be a gang mem- 
ber in Philadelphia. The police have kept tight controls on juvenile 

athering places, such as hoagie shops, dancehalls, skating rinks, all- 
night movies, bowling alleys, and so forth. 

Last year, the juvenile aid division made 22,000 preventive patrol 
checks in these places, heading off trouble before it begins, and, thus, 
reducing the arrest picture. 

I might add that we expect to make 30,000 preventive patrol checks 
this year, at all hoursofthedayand night. _ 

Truancy patrols by the juvenile aid division, during school hours, 
have resulted in the returning of hundreds of truants to their 
classrooms. 

Our curfew ordinance, initiated in 1955, is a police tool against 
juvenile delinquency. Enforcement has been steadily increasing, 
and 10,000 violations were written in 1958. Incidentally, I may add, 
Senator, although I was hardly in favor of the enactment of a juvenile 
curfew, I had my doubts as to whether or not it could be enforced in 
a city of the size of Philadelphia. 

These statistics, 10,000 violations noted in 1958, with the magistrate 
enforcing to the letter of law the provisions of the curfew ordinance, 
have made it very successful. 

Chairman Hennineos. What is the hour, Mr. Commissioner ? 

Mr. Gipsons. After 10:30 during the week and we allow an extra 
hour on Saturday nights. 

Chairman Hennrnos. 10:30 and 11:30. 

Mr. Giszons. I might add, Senator, that the boys and girls are so 
curfew conscious, and I will just give you this one example, that once 
a year the Union League has an award night for boys who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in school and they are invited to a dinner at 
the Union League, some 300 boys, and the first step is to have a letter 
from the Police Commissioner stating that this boy was at this affair 
and the police would see to it that he was not slated for violation of 
curfew. He was allowed out until 11 :30 during the week. 

This also applies to school dances, the annual affairs and semiannual 
affairs, semiformal or formal dances. 

Chairman HENNtINGs. Special occasions. 

Mr. Gipzons. Yes, special occasions. 

Enforcement has been steadily increasing and 10,000 violations 
were written in 1958. Limiting of time opportunity to juveniles 
seems to pay dividends. The months of greatest curfew enforcement 
have been months of the greatest drop in juvenile delinquency. 

Other prevention programs, such as “Lock Your Car,” “Put Bur- 
glars Out of Business,” “Avoid the Dangerous Stranger,” as well as 
over 6,000 classroom visits, have been successful police ventures in 
Philadelphia. 

The picture of juvenile delinquency should not be judged by the 
number of arrests, but by the combination of arrests and referrals. 
this gives a total of all juveniles committing offenses. 

A minute ago, I stated that 1956 was our peak. Here is the picture 
that has occured since we stepped up our prevention programs. 

In 1957, we had 9,027 arrests and 12,044 referrals for a total of 
21,071 cases. 
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In 1958, the year just passed, we had 6,077 arrests and 13,064 
referrals, for a total of 19,141 cases. 

Now, the referrals, of course, Senator, are not to be confused with 
the curfew violations. This is a separate category. 

The part 1 offenses, both arrests and referrals by juveniles dropped 
from 6,400 in 1957 to 5,850 in 1958, a decrease of 8.6 percent, indicat. 
ing that the preventive technique is successful in the field of major 
crimes, as well as minor offenses. 

However, juveniles still accounted for 35 percent of all police ar- 
rests for part 1 offenses in Philadalphia. 

This, I think, is the black picture and I think holds true in all major 
cities. This is for part 1 offenses. 

Chairman Henninos. Juvenile age in the State of Pennsylvania 
is 17 or 18? 

Mr. Gizzons. Eighteen. 

The police job is not only to prevent arrests, refer or prosecute 
juvenile delinquency, but also develop teamwork with all others in the 
field and to keep the public informed. 

I might say that nowhere in the United States is there more coordi- 
nated, efficient and productive teamwork of police than in 
Philadelphia. 

Our relationship with the public and private agencies, the courts, 
the school system, the churches and the community organizations 
are outstanding. 

Our new police-community relations program, with 25 full-time 
men keeping communication open with the public, is the pride of 
our city and, I might say, Senator, when you talk about cooperation 
with the agencies, I believe that the Philadelphia Police Department is 
the only police department in the country where we have a unit of 
250 people housed in the administration building of the board of 
education. 

In fact, I would say 90 percent of the work by the board of educa- 
tion isdone by us. We doit. 

Chairman Hennines. We have never heard that. I am quite sure 
you are right in that statement. 

Mr. Gipsons. We have two floors in the board of education build- 
ing. They provide their phone service and of course it is a hand- 
in-glove operation. We work very closely. 

Add all of these together, a trained, aggressive and dedicated police 
department, an informed, concerned public, a coordinated team of 
courts, schools, churches and agencies, and you can only get one result: 
an intelligent approach to juvenile delinquency prevention and a re- 
duction in the overall problem. 

We do not believe that the Philadelphia police have pers a 
panacea or a miracle. We just believe that a trained police depart- 
ment, with a specialized juvenile aid division, can make a real contri- 
bution to the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency. 

That is my statement. 

Chairman Henntines. Commissioner, that is a splendid statement, 
and it strikes home with me that at about the time you went on as 
patrolman, I went on as a young prosecutor in the felony division. 

Mr. Grerons. I wouldn’t believe that, Senator. You are much too 
young looking and I am not trying to win a Senate award. 
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Chairman Hennrnos. I assure you, sir, I am 56 years old and I 
feel it, sometimes, too—and much more. 

But we remember the day, both of us, when very little attention 
was paid to anything about “juveniles. he 

Part of my job was to recommend sentences. Our age in St. Louis, 
Mo.—St. Louis is where I was charged with one of the trial divisions— 
it was said that armed robbery carried a minimum of 10 years. We 
seldom deviated from that, even for first offenders, because we had at 
that time, as you well remember, a wave of sporadic holdups, stickups, 
as we called them, of gas stations and chainstores. It swept the coun- 
try. There wasn’t anything much being done about trying to prevent 
these things. 

The main idea in those days was to lay the heavy hand on them and 
ut them away. 

Mr. Gissons. It was in that era, Senator, that the former district 
attorney of the city of Philadelphia founded the Crime Prevention 
Association because of the fact that he had prosecuted a bank holdup 
case and some of the boys involved were just young boys; he became 
very conscious of this and started the Crime Prevention Association. 

Chairman Hennines. It has bothered some of us ever since. 

Mr. Ginsons. That’s right. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Commissioner, we appreciate so much 
that during your period of convalescence you have taken the time and 
trouble to come here to give us the benefit of your presence and to 
have brought with you Inspector Fox, and we hope that your recu- 
peration will proceed with not only deliberate, but with rapid speed 
and thank you very much. 

Mr. Grstons. Thank you, Senator. 

You know, when I go back, I will tell the mayor about your concern 
and see if I can’t get an extra week off. 

Chairman Hennes. I will tell him myself. 

Mr. Giszons. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Mr. Commissioner. 

Now, Inspector Fox, we will be glad to have you, sir, and if you 
have a prepared statement, you may insert it in the record. You 
may read it, if you please, or intersperse it with your own comments, 
just as you please. 


STATEMENT OF HARRY G. FOX, INSPECTOR, POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
CITY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Fox. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much, I can enlarge a 
little bit on the Commissioner’s comments in that in the past 2 years 
we showed an 18 percent reduction in delinquency as far as offenders 
are concerned. 

Our great concern, however, is not just the number reduced but the 
great amount of recidivism we find in the delinquency field. 

So, in the past 2 years, I have found one thing, that the number of 
youngsters that we process, and this is arrest. "cases, we found 59 
percent recidivism in 1957, and 64 percent in 1958 which means that 
we in police circles are doing our job over and over again with 
youngsters. 
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We have tried to develop as many new techniques, and with q 
Commissioner like Commissioner Gibbons, who has been allowed an 
opportunity to try a thing, and if it doesn’t work will try something 
else, we have come across several techniques that we feel are worthy 
of consideration. ; 

We had a vicious gang that somehow or other arrests just didn’t 
seem the answer to because if you arrested the leaders you would haye 
new leaders next week and the following week. 

So, we decided to call together all the agencies concerned, the schools, 
the crime prevention bureau, the boys clubs, the human relations 
people, and finally the citizen organization itself. 

We sat down and said that we are going to solve this problem 
because a week before we had two serious stabbings within that 
particular area. 

From this, we developed a plan, using the authority of the police. 

Now, many times in the social field they feel that if they send a 
notice and say, bring your boy and we will counsel you, but we find 
that we get better results with the hard core and it is much more 
effective if a red car comes to the door, a uniformed policeman knock- 
ing on the door—please notice that you will be there and you will 
bring your boy Johnnie Jones with you, and then we know that we at 
least are going to be able to talk to both of the parents—usually the 
parent not parents, and the boy. 

We set up this meeting and set up a little subcommittee where all 
the boys of the gang are brought in by police notice, with the parent 
or parents to meet with the community and to meet with the police and 
meet with the agencies. 

It was really a series of meetings. 

There was a lot of holdbacks on the part of the boys and of the 
parents themselves. It took about 6 months before we really got 
them all broken down. But the one thing we did the most of all, I 
think, was to get the community concerned. 

The first thing, when we said that they had a vicious gang, the peo- 
ple who lived in the community said, “It is across the tracks; it is 
not here.” They don’t want to admit it. 

As we pointed out maps, as we brought the boys in, as we talked to 
them face to face, we found that they not only admitted it but accepted 
it and tried to do something about it ona small, local level. 

We have tried this now with four different gangs and what we 
call a deactivation program. 

In 1 year’s time we feel—and we can almost estimate what will hap- 
pen in the community—that we were able to cut down the incidence 
of juvenile crime about 75 percent. 

This is not a police technique. We use the authoritarian approach, 
but actually citizens and the agencies do the real work. 

So we feel—that is, police—that we can be extremely helpful to 
all the existing agencies in the community if we use the authority of 
the department to get the youngsters and get the families interested 
enough to take advantage of the help that is being offered to them by 
the various agencies that are there already. 

I thought I would like to bring that in as a technique that we are 
using. 
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We find one thing in juvenile delinquency. Notice in the referral 
area there are a lot of minor things, everything from running across 

a person’s grass, breaking their windows, cutting their hose, things 
of this nature certainly ‘doesn’t warrant arrest. “WwW e find that many 
times the neighbors won’t even talk to one another about it. 

They w: anted to use police services wherever possible and their in- 
sistence is almost on basic arrest. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Inspector, I seem to remember, some 5 years 
ago that a problem was presented here, a problem of a considerable 
amount of vandalism. If my memory serves over that period of 
time, there were numbers of juveniles who were getting on buses and 
taking knives and slitting the upholstery and so on. 

Do 1 you remember anything about that ? 

Mr. Fox. I have been in charge of JAD for 5 years now, so in that 
5 years slightly over 100,000 boys and girls have been in trouble. 

I can recall particularly the wave of vandalism we had in mass 
transportation. It really posed quite a problem for us for quite a 
while. It meant that we had to ride the transportation facilities. 

I would say, however, in the past year it has been the most quite 
and best year for vandalism that we have ever had. 

In doing this, we worked very closely with the schools. It wasn’t 
just a question of student se -hoolteachers who would come out to the 
place where the youngsters got on. We ourselves were there in plain 
Hlothes, of course. But they got to know us pretty well riding the 
vehicles, and I would say that this is not a major problem in Philadel- 
phia today. 

In speaking of vandalism, we had a tremendous problem last yea 
on the breaking open of parking meters, youngsters going past dae 
meters thought it was a bank when they looked at it. Very small kids. 
Asa result of a month of activity, the month of May in 1957, we had 
5,000 parking meters broken open. 

Now talking about prevention programs, we tried all we could, 
but yet the youngsters were boosting one another up—they couldn’ t 
even reach them—they usually took three or four nickels—just 

vandalism, malicious mischief. 

They talked it over and they got a hard type head and put it on 
the parking meter and in the month of May 1958, if I recall correctly, 
instead of 5,000 we had less than 200. 

So there is a basic prevention technique—try to remove temptation. 

Chairman Henntnes. You had what we call in law an attractive 
nuisance. 

Mr. Fox. That was an attractive nuisance and I suppose, because 
we were able to handle it the way we did, that we proved that. 

So actually that isn’t a major problem. We know that petty 
stealing, larceny, is always the biggest crime that youngsters engage in. 

Part 1 offenses, the larceny of automobiles, the arrest picture is— 
about 51 percent of those arrested in Philade ‘Iphia are juveniles under 
the age of 18 for larceny of automobiles. 

So that wherever crimes against the property are concerned, strictly 
a juvenile crime picture today rather than against the person. 

Chairman Henninas. May I ask you a question, Inspector, that 
has been of considerable interest to some of us. 
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We have always had some difficulty in distinguishing between what 
we call using or operating a motorcar without the consent of an owner 
which is in some States denominated a felony, as you know, and larceny 
of a motor vehicle, which embodies the intent to convert that to the 
use of the defendant or to dispose of it otherwise. 

As you know, the Federal act known as the Dyer Act, and I said 
this morning I am chairman, too, of the Committee on Federa] 
Penitentiaries and Reformatories—I find a good many of our reform- 
atories are filled with these youngsters, some of whom I think had 
just gotten into a car maybe intending to show off a little bit, ride a 
few blocks, not that that is to be condoned, but in some areas they are 
sent away to Federal reformatories for that. ; 

In other places, they do a little time in jail. 

In other places, they are paroled. 

There is not very much uniformity about the handling of such 
cases. 

I speak on the nationwide basis. 

Mr. Fox. Do you want to know what we do here, sir ? 

Chairman Hennrineos. I am very much interested to hear it. 

Mr. Fox. If there is a big difference between larceny of auto and 
driving without consent of the owner, in cases where it is the owner 
or a boy that used to work with a man, we can see driving without 
consent, but in most instances where it is taken, where there is the 
intent to take the property, that fits the law, larceny basically is 
the charge. 

However, we have found many times that on a first offense type 
of a thing, without a desire for prosecution, without damage to the 
‘ar, perhaps arrest is not the answer. Perhaps the court would 
not necessarily be the answer, depending on the type of family the 
boy is from, the religious background he has, and we have felt that in 
many instances a referral can solve that problem along with the con- 
sent of the owner of the car rather than arrest. 

So that last year in the city of Philadelphia we arrested 553 boys— 
there might be 1 or 2 girls, they don’t steal many automobiles—for 
auto theft, and we referred 162 back to their parents, which is maybe 
15 or 20 percent and we have actually a referral case. 

We find that an important type of thing because usually boys, if 
they get away with another theft, will do it tomorrow, the next day, 
and so on. 

We have a very peculiar technique. 

In the Youth Study Center, we have a team of juvenile officers 
whose job is to reinterview all boys who come into the center. 

The night of an arrest is usually the crying parents, the irate 
prosecutor and there is the police stationhouse setup. 

But the next morning there, with a dignified officer talking to the 
boy, we seldom say—Sonny, you are here for stealing an automobile. 

Now you will be prosecuted in the court. You will either get pro- 
bation, and go home, or wait for a court or institution. If tomor- 
row or the next day we as investigators of the police find that you 
stole an automobile last week or 2 weeks ago, you will be arrested 
again and have to go through it a second time. You might as well 
tell us all that you have done and let’s get the whole case to court 
together. Thus we find that our case clearance from a professional 
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olice angle has risen greatly in the city of Philadelphia because of 

the cooperation of the courts, the Youth Study Center and actually 
the boys themselves because it is commonsense to get a new start, a 
complete clean start and give them an opportunity. 

Chairman Hrennines. Very fine. 

Mr. Fox. We find we are running about four and a half boys to 
every one girl in trouble. 

We find, of course, that in the case of boys they will engage in 
theft, auto theft, burglary and robbery while the girls in most cases 
are the runaways, the incorrigibles, the sexual offenders. ; 

There is a sharp difference between boys and girls in trouble. We 

that very often. 

ine have policewomen here, by the way—I think they are the finest 
in the Nation. 

The general concept of policewomen is that they are women who 
handle little children and old ladies. 

We train our policewomen for 13 weeks not only in the academy ; 
they are practical pistol experts. We give them driver training for 
squad cars and also a real police program along with the agencies, 
and I would say that the women that we have in this city can investi- 
gate rape, robbery, homicide, any crime, as capably as the men in the 
unit aa that this is a new concept for policewomen. 

They work the last hour, midnight tour of duties and they ride squad 
cars by themselves. They cannot be afraid. 

They have made a valuable contribution to the reduction of juve- 
nile delinquency in our city. 

I could talk on this subject all day. 

Chairman Hennines. I expect that most of them don’t look like 
the average layman’s idea of what he thinks a policewoman should 
look like either. 

Mr. Fox. They don’t always look that way. I think the concept 
is like we have of the Russian track team of women with great big 
biceps. 

We have some very attractive and very intelligent women doing 
this job and they are highly selected and they are career people. 

This idea of protecting a woman, sending a man with them to doa 
job, is not true of Philadelphia. They do the job and do it well. 

I do want to add one thing to what the Commissioner said: The 
cooperation that we have in this city is very unique. I have visited 
many other cities. We study police circles; we study one another’s 
techniques—we have had men from New York here and we have gone 
to New York. I was in Boston and I was out in Pittsburgh—so we 
can trace or trade techniques together. I would say after we have 
talked together with all these other cities, the relationship particu- 
larly between the schools and the churches and the court, believe me 
the court is outstanding here, with the police department, as well as 
all these crime and social agencies—unique. 

As a police officer, I sit as a member of the board of directors of the 
Health and Welfare Council, a facility which is one that sets up the 
United Fund. I am on the top Council of Boy Scouts of America 
that is here and the B’nai B’rith Youth Organization that we have 
here, so that the problem is being studied by all the inner groups 

use we are always concerned with civil rights of these boys and 
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girls we are dealing with and with the various tensions that come up 
sometimes in races and religions in a city of this type. 

So I can only say that the relationship with other agencies here 
is really outstanding. 

I think this is the result: A sensible reduction. 

Chairman Hennines. It seems very striking, Inspector Fox. 

Our chief counsel, Mr. Arthur Bernstone, may have a question, 

Mr. Bernstone. May IL ask two brief questions, Senator? 

Inspector Fox, with regard to the curfew violations, I believe that 
Commissioner Gibbons referred to them. I wasn’t sure whether 
child appears before the juvenile court for a curfew violation or before 
some other kind of court. Could you clarify that for me, please? 

Mr. Fox. The curfew ordinance is an ordinance striking at parents, 
not young people. The time is 10:30 except Saturday night it js 
12, midnight. With those special exceptions by the police com- 
missioner, as he explained before. 

What happens, of course, with the youngster on the street past 
curfew hours, any uniformed police 

Chairman Henninos. What age? 

Mr. Fox. The curfew ordinance applies to youngsters up to 17, 
It was written 1 year before juvenile age. A youngster is stopped on 
the street by an officer and asked, why are you out on the street at this 
time, how old are you, where are you going—and the surprising thing 
is that the youngsters tell the truth. I would say in a thousand cases 
we will find one that gave a bad name or a fictitious address. They 
tell the truth. 

From this, if the policeman feels there are suspicious actions, he 
will take the youngster into the station, and because of this we have 
been able to clear up some larcenies and burglaries because of the 
runaways, particularly. If he thinks it is not suspicious, he instructs 
the youngster to go directly home. This is to keep manpower late on 
the street. Otherwise, we have all the policemen in the stationhouses 
instead of being out on the street with youngsters. 

What happens is that this form, written by the police officer, by 
the way, one-third is written by JAD—we have special patrols in 
this area—it is sent to the juvenile aid division. We do the proc- 
essing. We make the contract with the magistrate’s court. 

The first time it is a warning. We send a warning notice saying, 
Dear Mr. Jones, your son, Robert, was found on the street at such- 
and-such a time, such-and-such a place. This is a warning. If he is 
in curfew violation a second time, there will be a subpena for you, 
summons for you before a magistrate. He is warned so that everyone 
gets two bites at curfew. 

Actually, on the second offense, we keep files, we go to the magis- 
trate and we get this summons. It is served by the constable and the 
parents come before a magistrate. We hold this once a month in 
city hall in an evening so that that is about 40 or 50 cases in one 
evening. 

We have parents bring the youngster there and the magistrate 
asks the parents, why do you allow them out at night ? ; 

The only thing that we have a note of is the youngster being in 
violation, but actually it is a fine anywhere up to $25 for allowing a 
youngster to violate curfew the second time. 
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- There is always a thing in here in which the store owner or an 
agent in a business who allows youngsters to congregate past the 
curfew hour can be fined up to the sum of $300. 

So this oe you something on the hoagie shop or skating rink 
or places of amusement. It is up to them also to see that the curfew 
is observed. 

Chairman Hennines. The last time we were here, Inspector, I 
recall that there was some problem about the selling of alcoholic drinks 
to youngsters under age. 

Mr. Fox. This is always a problem, drinking by teenagers. 

Chairman Hennines. I recall there was some emphasis made upon 
itat that time. Has that condition improved somewhat ? 

Mr. Fox. This is a hard condition to improve. 

Chairman Hennines. It is something you have to constantly work 
at. 
Mr. Fox. We are constantly on it, and we feel it is not a question of 
selling. We feel that many of these youngsters get the intoxicants in 
their own home. There are techniques of stealing, like one of the 
gang techniques to get whisky or wine was, on Friday nights, to go 
over and stay near a State store—we have State stores here—and wait 
until an elderly man comes out with a bag containing a couple of 
bottles. He will rush up, grab the bottles, and run. 

The old man can never catch you. 

This is one technique. 

I would say in most instances we find that the youngsters talk about 
getting the whisky or their wine out of their own homes. This is very 
difficult because you are going into the inside of a home and trying to 
trike at parents. You have to change the concept of your culture, 
practically. 

In our major homicides and serious crimes, we find boys have been 
drinking, and primarily they drink wine and that is because it is the 
most available, but drinking is a serious problem in the juvenile field. 

Mr. Bernstone. May I ask one further brief question? 

Once again it has to do with the curfew. 

You mentioned taking action against parents in magistrate’s court. 
Is any juvenile delinquency action taken with regard to the children 
involved in curfew violations? 

Mr. Fox. The answer to that is “No,” except it is recorded in the 
juvenile aid division and when a subsequent delinquent act occurs, 
this knowledge is given to the juvenile court as well. 

But at that time there is no action taken. 

Mr. Bernstone. Thank you. 

Chairman Hennineos. Inspector Fox, we could, with great profit 
to ourselves, discuss many of these matters with you further. There 
is, however, Mr. Berwind, our next witness, who has been waiting 
here since this morning. He is an exceedingly busy man, as are you 
and all of our witnesses indeed. 

Would you be good enough, if things occur to you along the line, 
a8 you see things from day to day in your interchange of ideas. “ech- 
niques of other departments and other cities, your colleague: and 
apes here, feel completely free to write to us about some of these 

ings. 

Mr. Fox. I would be very happy to. 
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Chairman Henninos. We are trying to find a lot of answers to 
lot of problems. 

From your testimony I know that sometimes you think you haye 
made a little progress, and the next day you don’t feel you have made 
any. 

Mr. Fox. Very true. 

Chairman Hennines. Still, there are some people who say, “Oh 

. . . s “ 9 
well, it isn’t worth bothering about.” 

Mr. Fox. I see Mr. Berwind is going to follow me. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Some people say it is an effort in futility 
to try to do anything about this problem at all. ; 

Some of us emphatically disagree with that. 

Mr. Fox. I don’t feel that way. 

We all agree, I think, that the home is the key, but there are so many 
homes where there is illegitimacy or no home whatsoever. We cannot 
sit back. We have to decide to do something else in this particular 
case. 

Chairman Henninos. The key is partly the home. Ass Mr. Berwind 
observed, it is from a discussion we were having at luneh today, we 
discussed these problems—we live in a different sort of world in this 
country now than we did a hundred years ago. 

Mr. Fox. I had 2 weeks of counsel—this is aside from our principal 
topic here—American Legion boys in Lock Haven where selected boys 
from the entire State were there going through the State government, 
electing the Governor, senators, and so on. It is like another world 
after working in the metropolitan city with youngsters in trouble 
over and over again and then going and working with about 300 boys 
who are the leaders of their school. It kind of revitalizes you again 
and makes you go back to work with more vigor. 

Chairman Henntines. You were about to mention Mr. Berwind. 

Mr. Fox. I just wanted to say that I think so highly of the Big 
Brother idea that I only wish that our Big Brothers in Philadelphia 
was about 10 times the size that it actually is because I think these men 
who dedicate themselves do a tremendous job, and they certainly should 
be complimented. 

Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Inspector. 

I have been in the Big Brother movement for 30 years, and through 
the good offices and kindness of Mr. Berwind I have been a director of 
the national organization for a number of years and president of the 
St. Louis chapter and director of it for many years and I have had 
boys assigned to me. 

Mr. Fox. I didn’t know that when I said it, but 

Chairman Hennrnos. I am glad to hear you put in a good word 
for an organization which, would that we could, would like to do a 
whole lot more. We think we are on the right track with such 
unavoidable limitations as we necessarily operate under. 

Mr. Fox. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Thank you, Inspector. You have added 
greatly to our hearings today. We appreciate it. 

Now it gives me great pleasure to call upon my old and dear friend, 
Mr. Charles G. Berwind. If you will come forward, please, Charlie. 
I don’t think I need tell most of you here that Mr. Berwind is a 
Philadelphian born and bred and graduated from the U.S. Naval 
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Academy in 1916. After an active career in the Navy, he resigned in 
1920 to join the Berwind-White Coal Mining Co., where he is NOW ; 
vice president and a director of the board. In addition, Mr. Berwin 
ig a member of the board of several other industrial and business 
ations. : : 
pain: Berwind has always played an active role in social welfare 
and cultural organizations. In addition to being president of Big 
Brothers of America, he is a member of the board of World Affairs 
Council, Philadelphia Orchestra Association, and Bryn Mawr Art 
r. . . 
On 1946 he was asked by a national committee to bring together 
13 Big Brother agencies to form Big Brothers of America. Since 
that time and under his leadership the Big Brother movement has 
grown to include its present 41 member agencies and in addition over 
30 organizations in the process of formation. 

Mr. Berwind resides with his wife in Radnor, Pa., and has four 
married children. : 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome Mr. Berwind to this commit- 
tee. He and I have had occasion to take our coats off together and 

o over some of our problems with the national organization. I have 
had the honor of introducing a bill in the Senate last year which passed 
both House and Senate making the Big Brother organization, giving 
it a national charter. 

We would like to hear from you, Mr. Berwind, and, of course, you 
may proceed in any manner you desire, either by reading a statement 
orsubmitting a text. It will be reproduced in its entirety and be made 
a part of the proceedings of this hearing. 

You may proceed extemporaneously as pleases you. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES G. BERWIND, PRESIDENT OF BIG 
BROTHERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. Berwinp. Senator, I cannot begin to tell you how much we all 
in Big Brother work appreciate what you have done for us. It has 
been wonderful how you got the national charter for us. 

Chairman Hennes. One of the easiest things I ever had to do in 
Washington, Charlie. 

Mr. Berwinp. I am glad to hear that. 

I think, on account of the time, and your committee is certainly 
very busy—I do have a statement—with your permission, may I 
shorten it and only read those penegrepe I believe are particularly 
interesting to the committee here today. 

As you know, Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity for 
myself and Big Brothers of America to appear before your committee 
in connection with your consideration of legislation concerned with 
juvenile delinquency. 

Today, more than ever before, public-spirited individuals, govern- 
ment and private agencies are deeply concerned about the rise of teen- 
age problems and juvenile delinquency. The reports and statistics 
on children’s problems, are noted with genuine regard. 

The experts and nonexperts agree that the statistics can be used to 
support almost any argument except the one that there is nothing to 
worry about. There is less agreement about the causes, cures, and 
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prevention. In these areas, however, it seems to me that there is some 
agreement on the following facts and concepts: 

Juvenile delinquency is primarily a boy’s problem which reflects 
itself in the whole social atmosphere of the community. 

In reviewing the history of youngsters who are adjudged delin- 
quents, one frequently finds an inadequate family life often expressed 
by a broken home. 

Boys need the stabilizing and helpful influence of mature and re. 
sponsible men. When this is not provided in the home, then a sub. 
stitute should be provided. 

The basis for success is individualized help. 

Big Brother work is based on these facts and concepts. 

The most important element in Big Brother work is the one-man 
one-boy concept of a therapeutic friendship between a volunteer and 
a boy who is in difficulty because he has no adequate male figure to 
help him. The influence of the character and personality of one man, 
the volunteer Big Brother is utilized for one boy, the little brother, 
under the direction of a professional staff. It is the volunteers who 
make a Big Brother service a going concern. Supporting each vol- 
unteer Big Brother is the professional staff worker who is trained in 
Big Brother work and has knowledge concerning the facilities in 
his community which can assist the little brother and his family to 
realize their maximum potential. 

The personality of the volunteer, when he is accepted as a Big 
Brother, is carefully matched with the needs and interest of the boy 
whom he agrees to see on the average of once a week. The interest of 
a Big Brother provides opportunity and climate for wholesome 
growth. By the precept and example set by Big Brothers in plan- 
ning, working, and playing bogeibey, with little brothers, thousands 
of boys begin to acquire the habits of living that lead to mature and 
productive adulthood. In short, the reciprocal regard, attention, 
interest, and responsibility which the little brother experiences in the 
give and take of his interrelationship with his Big Brother is con- 
ducive to the boy’s wholesome development, and preventive of much 
antisocial behavior. 

Let me define the goals of Big Brother work: 

One, to help reduce juvenile delinquency in providing individual 
guidance in sound character development for boys who lack whole- 
some adult male companionship, and who reflect such deprivation in 
behavior pointing toward delinquency. 

To help boys with problems, and who lack the influence of a mature 
and responsible man, to reach their highest physical, mental, emo- 
tional, and spiritual development. 

In an attempt to reach these goals, an organized Big Brother service 
conducts and maintains— 

(1) Social studies by trained social work personnel to select the 
boys that need Big Brothers and to match each boy with a Big Brother 
selected on the basis of his potential for best meeting the individual 
needs of the boy. 

(2) Counseling to parents and guardians, as may be appropriate 
and helpful to the boy’s relationship with his family. 

(3) Avenues of referral to related social, aye ohoiisal: psychiatric, 
vocational, and health services to assist boys in their adjustments. 
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Some Big Brother organizations maintain their own units of such 

related services; others arrange to procure these services elsewhere. 
(4) Working relationship through the professional staff, with 

workers of other agencies interested in the boy’s welfare. 

A study made by the Health and Welfare Council of Philadelphia 
of the local Big Brother association underscores the usefulness of the 

rogram. ‘The most important finding from the sample studied was 
that where boys had been assigned to Big Brothers, 83 percent showed 
improvement. . : 

Mr. Chairman, further testimony of the Big Brother effectiveness 
is offered by Dr. Marjorie Rittwagen, staff psychiatrist of children’s 
division, domestic relations court in New York City. To quote: 

The success of Big Brother friendships is all out of proportion to what you 
would expect. Out of every 10 little brothers, 9 never have any further 
trouble with the police. 

The heart of a Big Brother program lies in the effective relation- 
ships of the Big Brother to his little brother. It is not enough 
simply to state a certain number of men are assigned to a certain 
number of boys. Rather, it is the relative intensities of their various 
relationships and experiences that point up their effectiveness. An- 
other way of stating it would be to ask the question : “How involved 
is the Big Brother in his little brother’s total life?” Involvement 
implies not only frequency of contact, but the kindness, good judg- 
ment, tenacity, sincerity of feeling and the objective Peoierioon of 
himself into his little brother’s mental and physical world. He 
must, to be successful, take into consideration his young friend’s needs 
and attempt to relate them to his personal potential. 

Although measurement of the social problem with which Big 
Brother work is coping can be made only in indefinite terms, by any 
yardstick the problem is largein the United States. If the problem 
is measured by the juvenile delinquency rate, it must be noted that 
more than 600,000 cases of delinquency were referred to juvenile 
courts in 1957. 

Not all juvenile delinquents, of course, are delinquent because of 
the lack of adult male influence. It is estimated, however, that more 
than half of all juvenile delinquents come from homes without ade- 
quate male influence. 

If we measure the social problem with which Big Brother organi- 
zations cope in terms of families in which the male parent is missing 
due to divorce, desertion, imprisonment, or death, the problem em- 
braces hundreds of thousands of boys. 

Seven million youngsters in the United States under the age of 18 
are growing up in homes in which either one or both parents are ab- 
sent. In the total, 600,000 reside with their father, another 2,400,000 
live with relatives, in institutions or foster homes, and 4 million 
children live in homes where only the mother is present. Among 
these millions are hundreds of thousands of boys who need the guiding 
influence of a concerted and mature male adult if they are to grow 
up to well-adjusted manhood. 

Statistics suggesting need for Big Brother service were gathered 
recently in Cleveland by the Cleveland Metropolitan Waee 
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‘ more than one-third of the 5,985 occupied units were without a male 
ead. 

The potential need for Big Brother services to ADC families was 
indicated in a recent report by the Children’s Bureau : 323,600 fami.- 
lies, including 836,200 children, in this country, received aid to 
dependent children because of the father’s estrangement. The 
represented 53.2 percent of all families, 50.3 percent of all children, 
receiving aid. Among the remaining 46.8 percent of families re. 
ceiving ADC were many in which the father was dead or suffering 
from a physical or mental disability. 

Mr. Chairman, let me give a little of the history of the Big Brother 
movement, but before I do that, let me ask who is a little brother? 

The little brother is the boy between 8 and 17 who lacks a father 
or adequate male figure in his life. He may be in difficulty with the 
law ; he may be socially maladjusted; he may be backward in school, 
running with a gang, or just an unhappy, unfortunate boy in need of 
companionship and male guidance. 

The minimum age of 8 for a little brother has been set as the 
lowest level at which a boy can maintain an effective relationship with 
the big brother. This minimum age refers more pointedly to the 
emotional maturity and mental level than to strict consideration of 
the boy’s birth date. It has been found that generally a boy over 17 
cannot use and benefit effectively from the friendship and guidance 
of a volunteer Big Brother. 

The professional workers in a Big Brother agency select and match 
the boys and the men and supervise their relationship. Assignments 
of little brothers and big brothers are made on the basis of compati- 
bility. Consideration is always given to cultural, religious, racial, 
and social factors. Common interests of the boy and man provide 
a meeting ground in their initial contact. 

Who is a Big Brother? 

In understanding who a Big Brother is, it is helpful to understand 
first who he is not. He is not a substitute probation officer, a substi- 
tute pastor, physician, psychiatrist, or social worker. A Big Brother 
does not come into a boy’s life to moralize or lecture. He comes to 
fill a void in the boy’s life; an emotional vacuum which needs filling. 

In affirmative terms, the Big Brothers are mature, stable, personable 
men of good character who are willing to take time to help unfor- 
tunate youngsters along the road to good citizenship without assum- 
ing any legal or financial responsibilities. Big Brothers provide the 
affection, security, sympathy, understanding, and guidance so neces- 
sary and important toa young boy. By offering a troubled youngster 
the assurance that someone cares, that the future is not necessarily 
dark or hopeless, a Big Brother becomes the fundamental source for 
new hope and faith in a young boy. 

Although age is not the determining factor for selecting Big Broth- 
ers, most fall within the age range of 25 to 50. It has been found, 
however, that older men also make excellent Big Brothers. 

When a man volunteers as a Big Brother, he is screened by the 
membership committee of a Big Brother agency, and its professional 
social work staff, and when accepted, he is made familiar with the 
procedures, methods, and techniques developed over many years. 
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He is assigned to a boy whose interests match his own and whose 
needs can best be met through his friendship. With the counsel of 
a professional staff worker always at hand, he builds a close and 
meaningful friendship with the boy and sticks with him as long as 
he isneeded. This may last for several years; the only remuneration 
ig the satisfaction of helping a little brother find a useful and happy 
way of life. ; } y 

In many Big Brother agencies, before a volunteer is accepted for 
assignment, a meeting is held in his home in the presence of his wife 
and children. The attitude of a Big Brother’s family concerning 
his assignment as a volunteer can have a marked influence upon his 
effective performance. The Big Brothers often take the little brothers 
to their homes. Thus, the influence of the Big Brother’s family is 
also a factor in the wholesome development of the boy. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to return to a little history of the Big Brother 
movement, the Big Brother was launched in 1904 in New York City. 
Following the method developed in New York City, other cities in 
the United States and Canada adopted the Big Brother way of dealing 
with boys handicapped by behavioral problems. 

In the early years, Big Brother work was carried on solely by 
laymen. Experience has proven, however, that Big Brother programs 
gain much in reliability, continuity, and effectiveness of service from 
the working partnership between professional staffs and volunteers. 

Until 1947, Big Brother work was carried on by a number of local 
Big Brother units. Nothing bound these units together except a 
common understanding of the need for such work and a common 
reliance on the one-man-one-boy method. In 1947, Big Brother asso- 
ciations in the United States and Canada joined forces to form Big 
Brothers of America, the international body which enables local 
units to cooperate more effectively for the general growth and ad- 
vancement of Big Brother work. 

In the spring of 1958, there were 32 local agencies affiliated with Big 
Brothers of America. 

Today, the Big Brother movement is enjoying a period of accel- 
erated growth. In one year, 1957-58, 10 new Big Brother agencies 
were developed to the point of acceptance as members of Big Brothers 
of America. In addition to the present 42 agencies, 40 in the United 
States and 2 in Canada, there are over 30 in the process of formation. 

Although Big Brothers of America only operates in the United 
States and Canada, it has assisted in the development of Big Brother 
agencies in a half dozen other countries. 

Basically, the purpose of Big Brothers of America is one, to aid 
new Big Brother associations to organize and expand; to create and 
maintain high standards of performance; to secure and help in the 
training of professional staffs; to increase financial support for the 
movement; to conduct a program of nationwide public relations to 
acquaint individuals and agencies with the movement; to determine 
through research the effectiveness of Big Brother work and how it can 
be improved; and to maintain continuous liaison with social welfare 
agencies, schools of social work, and other groups for the mutual 
exchange of information and assistance. 

There are boys who can benefit from the relationship with a Big 
Brother only if the agency is set up to deal with the boy’s total prob- 
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lems. Therefore, many of the Big Brother agencies have developed 
closely related supporting services. 

These are: 

Individual counselling to the whole family by professional cage 
workers ; vocational and educational guidance and placement services: 
summer camping; health supervision through annual physical exam. 
ination, staff followup and referral to community health facilities, 

With or without supporting services, a Big Brother program is g 
part of the community’s social welfare structure. During the year 
over 100,000 boys have been served by Big Brothers who believe in the 
movement’s slogan : “No man ever stands so straight as when he stoops 
to help a boy.” 

I would like to speak about the volunteers for the community, in 
other words, the Big Brother. 

There are several reasons for the growth of the Big Brother move- 
ment in which the volunteer is utilized in a direct relationship with 
the client. Foremost, we have found that these relationships work 
because they are not entered into haphazardly and capriciously, but 
by a deliberate and purposeful process and careful matching of man 
and boy. Thus the need for warmth, maturity and strong motivation 
on the part of the volunteer Big Brother. 

Earlier in this statement, we have emphasized that it is the volun- 
teers who make a Big Brother service a going concern. If we should 
rely entirely upon the services of professional male social workers, 
who today number less than 10,000 in the United States, it would be 
prohibited economically to render the service which is provided by 
the volunteers. Also, a professional social worker with a large case- 
load of boys could not give each boy the security, sympathy, and 
warmth that a Big Brother gives. 

The fact that a volunteer has elected to help a specific boy is of 
paramount importance and in distinction to a social worker’s philos- 
ophy which maintains that, as a member of an agency, he accepts all 
clients who come to his doors so long as their needs meet the agency’s 
function. 

There are other reasons why the Big Brother movement. utilizes 
volunteers rather than social workers in a direct therapeutic relation- 
ship. In working with children between the ages of 8 and 17, many 
professionals have often been confronted with the questions: “Why 
do you want to help me?” or “How much salary do you get for talk- 
ing with me?” 

The fact that a volunteer serves as the helping person has a 
tremendous impact on the boy. The boy knows he is serving without 
remuneration. Often the relationship continues for many years. 
The boy considers the Big Brother’s time expendable to the extent 
that.he feels free to call upon him any time and whenever he needs him. 

A Big Brother volunteer has the advantage and flexibility of 
choosing a setting in which he can bestow his gift of friendship m 
an environment in which both he and the boy are most. comfortable. 
The disadvantage of trying to counsel a young boy within the confines 
ef an interview cubicle is well known to those in the child welfare 

eld 

Even if we were to use professionals as Big Brothers, we would 
be faced with the problem of matching the little brother with social 
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workers of similar interests. In reviewing the activities that little 
prothers and Big Brothers engage in, one finds that they vary from 
region to region. In Lansing, Mich., for example, the most popular 
activity consists of hunting, fishing, and camping together. In New 
York City, they go to local places of interest, ball games, short trips, 
and places of amusement. Recruiting volunteers who have grown 
up in the same environment as the client has many advantages. This 
becomes an important factor when we consider the extensive ne 
of the social work profession. In matching a man and a boy wit 
similar interests, there is a much larger universe to choose from 
outside the social work profession. 

The question of the role of emulation often occurs to those who 
supervise Big Brother work. If progress is to be made in changing 
the social behavior of our young clients, we build on the hypothesis 
that the little brother should want to become as much as possible 
like his volunteer Big Brother. Here again, through the utilization 
of volunteer Big Brothers, our agencies are able to call upon a larger 
group of potential volunteers with varying economic, social, religious, 
racial, and professional background. 

In addition to the invaluable function that the volunteer performs 
by directly assisting a young client, he serves in many other ways. 
The volunteers are able to gain a greater appreciation of the work of 
other social and governmental agencies which affect the welfare of 
youth. Many Big Brothers visit the courts, schools and social agen- 
cies of their communities for the first time when they become Big 
Brother volunteers. In helping their little brother they observe the 
efforts that social agencies are making to enrich the life and future of 
their little brother. Along with this increased knowledge of the so- 
cial agency structure in a community, many of the volunteers gain 
insight in the causes of behavior, both as it affects their little brothers 
as well as themselves. Through years of interrelationship with an 
individual who is socially and emotionally maladjusted, the Big 
Brother, with the aid of professional supervision, gains a ter in- 
sight into what makes a human tick and what has caused his little 
brother to be the way he is. 

Similarly, if a Big Brother is to do an effective job, he must do some 
soul searching about his own behavior, and his own expectations as 
to how he may be able to change the personality of another individ- 
ual. After completing an assignment, many Big Brothers have often 
remarked how much they have gained from the relationship, not only 
in personal satisfaction in having helped an individual or even per- 
haps salvaging a life, but also in gaining a deeper understanding of 
how they were relating to other people, and their families and 
coworkers. 

There is a growing realization among Big Brothers that unless 
constructive methods are evolved to salvage children with problems 
in their early years, relatively little can be done afterwards to aid in 
their rehabilitation. More and more we are recognizing that distress 
of youngsters, who are full of confusion, cannot possibly be relieved 
by the punitive approach of some social institutions. An indifferent 
society which waits for pathology to assert itself before it acts, and 
then acts with vengeance, is wasteful of its resources. 
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One of the major functions of Big Brother volunteers is this re. 
sponsibility to interpret the needs of youth to their communities, 
This is an enormous task. Unless the public understands and does 
something constructive about it, we will continue to be faced with 
the bleak fact that each year new records are being chalked up of 
social maladjustment among the Nation’s youth. 

The problems of youth in the United States have almost reached 
epidemic proportions, sparing no city, town, or rural community, 
Therefore, the need for expanded Big Brother work is greater than 
ever. 

I think, Senator, one of the things that you are most interested 
in is what are the forces behind the obvious which are causing 
youth to act the way they are. 

May I suggest the following: 

The speed of the world in which we live. 

Two wars and rumors of war which breed instability, insecurity, 
and confusion. 

The lessening of the home influence and the authority of parents, 

Movies and television dealing with crime. In spite of the fact that 
crime does not pay it is still a thrill. 

The mobility of our population which prevents the development 
of roots. 

The unfortunate plight of schools in which they are overloaded and 
promote pupils regardless of their grades. 

The lack of discipline in many schools and homes throughout the 
country. 

The mechanical age in which men become machinelike instead of 
individuals, which breeds dependency. 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t you think discipline, Mr. Berwind, 
is a little old fashioned, at home ? 

Mr. Brerwinp. We ought to be able to resurrect the idea. Sure, 
it is old fashioned. 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t you notice it among your own friends? 

Mr. Berwinp. Yes, we are all conditioned. We read other people’s 
ideas and accept them as our own. We don’t often think about them 
any more because of the vast amount of reading material we are all 
suffering from. 

Chairman Henninos. I don’t mean the heavy hand of didactic, 
or formal papa-knows-best, no-questions-asked discipline, but just 
an ordinary, decent semblance of order and requirement that a young- 
ster live up to certain obligations and commitments. 

Mr. Brerwinp. How do you ever develop as a human being unless 
you have discipline, unless there are certain things you must do! 

Chairman Hennrnos. I don’t know; I don’t know how far you 
and I have developed. I know how far you have developed, but I 
sometimes question about myself. But I know I had plenty of dis- 
cipline. 

Mr. Berwinp. I am sure that we have worked together for a long 
time and we understand each other. It seems to me that maturity 
is an element we are dealing with, as you brought out—their ambitions, 
desires, and prejudices. The economic factors, confusion brought 
about by continuing threat of war, the atmosphere you breathe in, 
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you get it. I don’t know how you get it. We are all affected in our 
homes and everywhere else. 

Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninocs. I know there is a great deal more you can 
say. Yousaid a great deal at lunch today that I thought was exceed- 
ingly profound and indeed edifying to the other gentlemen we were 
having lunch with. And you have thought about these problems for 
a long, long time, and I think you have arrived upon certainly what 
I would accept as certainly some very sound basic conclusions. 

Mr. Berwinp. Thank you. It has been a pleasure to come before 
you. 

Chairman Henninos. It was very kind of you to come, and may I, 
on behalf of the committee, and the Senate, wish you well in your 
undertaking to which you are devoting the major part of your time 
without any compensation whatever except the satisfaction of knowing 
that you are trying to do a good job. 

For the benefit of those who may be interested, the witnesses who 
are scheduled to appear on Friday, tomorrow morning, are the Honor- 
able Adrian Bonnelly, president judge, municipal court. 

The Honorable Paul D’Ortona, councilman at large. 

The Honorable Victor Blanc, district attorney. 

Mr. Sidney B. Markey and Mr. E. Calvert Cheston, Health and 
Welfare Council, Inc. 

Dr. E. Preston Sharp, youth study center. 

Dr. John Otto Reinemann, director of probation, municipal court. 

The Honorable Ruth Grigg Horting, secretary of public welfare, 
State of Pennsylvania. 

The Honorable David L. Lawrence, Governor, State of 
Pennsylvania. 

With that, the committee will arise and stand adjourned until 
tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 

(The hearing before the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene 
Friday, July 17, 1959, at 10 a.m.) 











COMMUNITY PROGRAMS IN THE CITY OF PHILA- 
DELPHIA AND THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE JUVE- 
NILE COURT SYSTEM 


FRIDAY, JULY 17, 1959 
U.S. Senate, 


SuscoMMITTEE To INVESTIGATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to recess, at 10 a.m., in court- 
room 6, Federal Building, Philadelphia, Pa., Senator Thomas C. Hen- 
nings, Jr. (chairman of the subcommittee), presiding. 

Present: Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 

Also present: Arthur H. Bernstone, chief counsel; Carl Perian, 
research director; Mrs. Elizabeth T. McGill, chief clerk; and Marvin 
R. Fullmer, chief investigator. 

Chairman Henninos. ‘lhe committee will now be in order. 

I would like to say at the outset that yesterday we had what I 
thought, and I hope others agree who were here in attendance, a 
very satisfactory and enlightening number of witnesses. 

oday we have more witnesses. So many whom we hoped might 
ap have put aside other matters and arranged to be with us. 
For that we are indeed most thankful. 

The schedule for this morning calls for six witnesses before the 
usual midday time of recess. This afternoon the Honorable Ruth 
Grigg Horting, the secretary of public welfare of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and the Governor, himself, are expected to be here. 

So, without further delay this en I take pleasure in callin 
Judge Adrian Bonnelly, who is the president judge of the municip 
court. 


Judge, if you would ee enough to make yourself comfortable 


there, I would like to r for the purposes of the record, and for 
the information of those others who are here, and interested, a very 
brief, and I am sure not entirely adequate, statement which the staff 
has prepared about your activities in this and other fields. 

Judge Bonnelly was born in New York City and attended the 
public schools and City College of New York. 

He moved to Philadelphia from New York while he was servin 
with the U.S. Immigration Service. He resigned from the Immi- 

tion Service to become assistant clerk of the orphans’ court of 
hiladelphia. 

I think in other jurisdictions, Judge, that is known as a circuit 
or probate court. I think, Judge, in Pennsylvania, in the Common- 
wealth, as far as I know. in all the States of the Union, what might 
be called the circuit or the probate court is called the orphans’ court. 
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Judge BonnELLY. That is right—the old common law. 

Chairman Hennineos. Judge Bonnelly decided to study law and 
entered a University and was admitted to the bar in 1919, 
The former Gov. George H. Earle appointed him first deputy attorney 
general of Pennsylvania. He resigned from this position to become 
counsel for what 1s now known as the Port of Philadelphia Authority, 

On December 2, 1938, Governor Earle appointed him a judge of 
the municipal court, a post which he has held since that time. He 
received further recognition in January of this year when he was 
elected president judge of the municipal court, which place he holds 
today. 

The judge, we understand, will discuss such topics as the juvenile 
court, the Youth Conservation Corps, and other items based on his 
many years of experience in this field. 

We are very glad to have you, Judge. You may proceed in any 
manner that suits you, any statement that you may have will be 
included and made part of the record, whether you proceed extem- 
poraneously or otherwise. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ADRIAN BONNELLY, PRESIDENT JUDGE, 
MUNICIPAL COURT, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Judge Bonnetiy. I am very grateful to you, Senator Hennings, 
for the opportunity to appear here this morning. I am an old hand 
in this unfortunate question of juvenile delinquency, or juvenile be- 
havior. I prefer to call it juvenile behavior rather than juvenile 
delinquency. 

Chairman Hennines. I, too, Judge. I have always lamented the 
phrase “juvenile eHOAUEn. And the reason we used it is that in 
order to denominate this subcommittee we could not find a term that 
was more adequately descriptive in the minds of the general public 
about what we are trying to deal with. 

I have suggested that this is really a committee dealing with 
young people in trouble and our efforts are to find solutions and ways 
to stem this tide.. I am glad that you made that observation, because 
I don’t like the phrase myself. 

Judge Bonney. I don’t believe much can be said about those 
who are interested in this subject and have learned it from books 
and have studied many hours of the night and have passed grades 
and received doctorate degrees in them—I don’t believe they have the 
impact that one like myself would have who was born with it, on the 
lowest east side of New York and beginning with the turn of the 
century, which begins around 1901, 1902 

Chairman Hennines. Where was that, Judge, down around the 
bowery ? 

Judge Bonnexiy. I was born across the street from Al Smith, 
right across the street from Alfred E. Smith. He was at 25 Oliver 
Street, and I was at 28 Oliver Street. His children, little Al, little 
Kitty, were babies which I took care of and minded when Al was a 
member of the legislature. Beyond that, at the turn of the century, 
I scaled fish in the Fulton fish market, before he went to the legisla- 
ture. And I lived in the Five Points of New York, which took in 
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Chinatown, the Bowery, Grant Street, Essex Street, Oliver Street, 
Monroe Street. 

Pee crnan Henninos. That gang went back to the days before the 
Civil War. 

Judge Bonnetiy. Well, that is 1901, 1902, 1903, 1904, and 1905. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Five Points Gang was known before the 
Civil War. 

Judge Bonnetty. Oh, yes, the Five Points Gang goes back to much 
before the turn of the century. And I remember distinctly when we 
first organized the Henry Street Settlement. It was the first attempt 
to create a place where boys could go to who had time on their hands, 
and whose educability had been reached so far as school was concerned. 
And in those days, if you finished your eighth grade in school you 
were through with school, because from there on, if you wanted to go 
to high school, New York only had one, and that was the Irvington 
High School, and the one that I went to, from P.S. 1, was CCNY, at 
93d and Lexington Avenue. Now, to go from the Bowery to 23d 
and Lexington, there was no hitching as there is today. You either 
walked up there, which was about 4 or 5 miles of hard cobblestone, or 
if you spent your 10 cents that your mother gave you, you wouldn’t 
have any lunch. 

Now, those were times that tried men’s souls. And from that very 
neighborhood, I call it 1 square mile, were born some of the greatest 
men in American life. Three of them were cardinals of the Catholic 
Churech—Cardinal Hayes, Cardinal Mundelein, and the present 
Cardinal of Los Angeles, Cardinal McIntyre. 

There is no other neighborhood in America that can boast of 1 
square mile to give birth to men like Al Smith, Jimmy Durante, 
Eddie Cantor, George Gershwin, little Jimmy Walker, and where 
the “Little Flower” was reared, although he wasn’t born there. He 
was born in Texas, his father was a musician in San Antonio. 

We organized the Henry Street Settlement. As a result of that, 
they had a subsidiary on Hamilton Street. Hamilton Street was 
one-half block away from Monroe Street, within 100 feet of where we 
were seated, and playing under proper guidance of good people from 
Columbia University, who came down to us. Within the shadow of 
that building lived the Castillo family, that you men know as the 
Costello, the Frank Costello of Monroe Street. 

Chairman Hennrinos. Frank occasionally had little misunderstand- 
ings with the law. 

Judge Bonnetty. Had Frank gone to the Hamilton Street Settle- 
ment, of which I was president in 1905 and 1906, he probably wouldn’t 
have been in the position that he finds himself today. And there are 
many other men. And those I call the dark side of the ledger. 

But the bright side of the ledger is filled with marvelous people, 
who had the impact, with this social disorder, the unfortunate run- 
ning in Chinatown of dope and other matters of destruction so far 
as the people were concerned. 

_ Now, in 1908 I became secretary toa Congressman. I was in Wash- 

ington in 1908, and I lived in that great city of Washington, known 

asthe city of walking distances, in 1908, 1909, 1910. 
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In 1911, I went to Ellis Island as an immigration inspector— 
at the end of Mr. Roosevelt’s administration, and the beginning of the 
Taft administration. 

In 1911, I went to Ellis Island. In 1912, I came to Philadelphia, 
Peculiarly, I came to Philadelphia to investigate some hoodlums jn 
the coal region. And I came here to spend about 3 months, and I have 
been here 47 years. So that was one of the reasons that when I t 
to discuss these matters, I discuss it from background of experience, 
rather than from reading it from books. 

I became intensely interested, as I have been all my life—what js 
wrong with the child, what is it that makes a child do what he does? 
So that when God gave me the privilege, through His Excellency 
George Earle, to be appointed judge, I am one of the few men who 
gave up a lucrative practice of $60,000 to $75,000 a year, to take a job 
of $10,000 a year. And I have been on it 21 years. 

Now, I have seen Philadelphia grow in the last 47 years. I have 
seen it grow first in population. When the population stagnated, 
around 1930—I have seen it grow in another kind of, let’s call it, 
immigration—immigration that does not need a visa from the Amer- 
ican consul, immigration that does not need an examination by the 
Public Health Service, and immigration that does not need to pass 
an inspection of immigration at Ellis Island. This is immigration 
from a to Philadelphia, from Florida to Philadelphia, from 
Alabama to Philadelphia, from North and South Carolina to Phila- 
delphia. And, recently, in the last 10 years, another kind of immigra- 
tion, which also doesn’t need any of these inhibitions, such as visa, 
exaniinations, and inspections, the immigration from the neighboring 
Puerto Rico. 

Chairman Henntnos. Judge Bonnelly, if I may interrupt you for 
a moment, the Chair would like to acknowledge the presence and 
welcome to this hearing the distinguished U.S. judge, Suda Clary, 
who has come to the hearings this morning. 

We are delighted to have you here, Judge. 

Judge Crary. Thank you very much. 

Judge BonNELLY. Judge Clary came in tospy onme. He is an old 
pal of mine. 

At any rate—that is 1930. Now comes or begins the infiltration of 
what we might call asocial, antisocial, and in many cases obnoxious 
elements, which have begun or begin to infiltrate in the system of 
school, playground, and normal conduct of behavior on the part of 
boys and girls of the junior age. So much so that in my little memo- 
randum which I gave you, it gives these statistics—and I am not in 
favor of statistics, because while they are nice to keep you going, 
and you like to read them, they don’t give you the real story. 

Chairman Hennines. We have often said that, Judge, and I 
couldn’t agree with you more strongly—having been on this committee 
for 5 years, since its inception, that general statistics don’t give any- 
thing except 

Judge Bonney. Statistics are compiled by statisticians, and if 
you didn’t have them, they wouldn’t have the position. 

Chairman Hennines. You might say they tell only a small part 
of the real story. 
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Judge Bonnetty. Thatis right. But in this instance they tell this 


phase of it. In 1930-57, the population of Philadelphia grew only 


10,000. I don’t think it grew 20,000. 
And yet 
Chairman Hennines, Well, you had considerable migration to the 

suburbs, Judge. 

Judge Bonnetiy. And, then, at the same time, we had 500,000 
immigrants land in Philadelphia, the immigrants I have described. 
Now, what does that mean? That meant that every time 300 families 
move into a block, 300 of these families moved over to Montgomery 
County, Delaware County, Bucks County, Burlington County, Chester 
County, even into New Castle County, in the Delaware section. 

Now, what has happened? The growth of population of children 
between 7 and 17 years of age, from 1930 to 1956—this is remarkable— 
white children, 2.9 percent. Now, you say I don’t go for statistics, 
but things are interesting. The growth of the population of white 
children in Philadelphia, from 1930 to 1956, was 2.9. The growth of 
children of non-whites in Philadelphia from 1930 to 1956 was 89 
percent. That is shocking. 

Chairman Hennines. Are you including Puerto Ricans, Judge? 

Judge Bonne.xy. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, we have rather a mixed situation there. 
It happened during the war, a little before the attack on Pearl Harbor, 
I was executive officer in the iNT on the Island of Puerto Rico. It is 
very difficult to denominate a Puerto Rican as of the Caucasian or 
other race. Some are pure Spanish. Some are of the old Borenquin 
mixed or commingled with Spanish. Others are Borenquin, Spanish 
and Negro. You have all sorts of shadings amongst the Puerto Rican 
people themselves. 

udge Bonnetty. Well, I don’t want to be thought for a second 
that I have the slightest disparagement either one way or the other. 

Chairman Hennines. There are many, many fine people in Puerto 
Rico. 

Judge BonnELLY. Now, we have the first generation and the second 
generation of these people. 

I go back to 1924 when I was a very well-known individual on 
immigration work in America, and I appeared before the Congress 
committee, Joint Committee on Immigration. I said something then 
which was almost prophetic—35 years ago. They were attempting or 
having hearings of the Johnson bill, which was the first big bill to 
place a sort of quota, limitation, on certain aliens coming from the 
European section. I said then 

aeons Henninos. That was Senator Johnson, of California, 
wasn’t it? 

Judge Bonnetty. No, no—Johnson of Montana—yes, Montana. 
It wasn’t Hiram Johnson, of California. This Johnson was only in 
the Senate one term. And he introduced this bill in 1924, and it has 
been known as the Johnson bill, like McCarran’s bill is known as 
McCarran’s bill. 

I said to the Congress: 

By this bill you are closing the doors of Ellis Island to the white immigrants 
of Europe. And when you do you will have to tear down the Mason-Dixon line, 
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And when you do that, you will be liberating 10 million technically bondeq 
slaves of the South. And they will necessarily infiltrate and integrate in the 
urban cities of the North, because you won’t have labor from any other direction, 
When you do you will have to suffer the penalty of taking two to three genera. 
tions to mold them and modify them in the manner in which people of the 
industrial cities of the North have lived for 150 years. 

That has happened. 

Now, what are we going to do about it ? ; 

Chairman Hennrnos. You are in favor of integration, aren’t you, 
Judge? Tre : 

Judge Bonnetiy. Of course. You say immigration? 

Chairman Hennines. I said integration. 

Judge Bonnetiy. There are thousands of definitions of integration, 

Chairman Hennrnos. By integration I mean accepting all Amer- 
ican citizens as first-class American citizens. 

Judge Bonnetty. Absolutely. If you use the terminology integra. 
tion to me that every individual in Philadelphia should have the same 
rights, privileges and immunities, I wrote the bill in 1935 when I was 
attorney general of Pennsylvania. 

Chairman Hrenntnos. I was sure you felt that way. 

Judge Bonnetiy. In Pennsylvania in 1935 I wrote the bill, which 
was signed by Governor Earle, which gave all people the right to 
enter into hotel, into any dining room, any place, which is given to 
public service. 

But I also feel this way. You cannot accept 500,000 people that 
have not had the training, and then sit down and do nothing about it. 
You have to establish these things which we are endeavoring so hard 
to establish. And one of them is the terrific load that my court has 
been carrying for the last 10 or 12 years, because of the fact that we 
have not necessarily the number of children that come before us— 
again, we hit statistics. What does 20,000 children mean? If 20,000 
children are brought in by the police, each one breaking a window, 
each one stealing a banana, as all of us kids did on the East Side, or 
each one putting some oil on the floor so somebody would slip and 
fall—of course that won’t make any trouble. But you bring in 20,000 
children in 1 year, and 14,000 of them are killers and hoodlums, you 
have got a job on your hands; you have a terrific job. 

Yesterday morning, sitting in the criminal division, a boy 18 years 
of age came home drunk. His father chastised him. He beat his 
father unmercifully. It used to be the other way around when I was 
16 or 17 years of age. Now, where did he learn this? Don’t they 
learn it from the fact that they have more freedom today than I had 
when I was 10 or 12 or 14 years of age? 

Undoubtedly so. 

Chairman Hennings. I don’t know where they learn it, Judge. 
We know it is a fact, though, don’t we? 

Judge Bonne.ty. Certainly. 

Chairman Hennines. We know many homes in all of the grad- 
ations—and there is no so-called aristocracy in America, I think it 
should be recognized, except that of brains and achievement. But 
if you get down to the financial measurement, we know that in homes 
of all groups of people, ofttimes the children run the house, every- 
thing is done for the children, and they take over. And being young, 
getting away with it, they move just a little farther. 
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Judge Bonney. They start rather young. 

Chairman Henninos. And it breeds contempt for the older gen- 
eration, because the older generation doesn’t understand them, they 
say, because they have given them so much authority and so much 
liberty. i . 

Judge BONNELLY. Well, I will tell you wast — 

Chairman Hennines. It is sort of like a boomerang, isn’t it? 

Judge Bonney. Yesterday morning I had two little boys, 5 
and 6 years of age. They had run away from home 16 times. They 

ulled about 20 fireboxes. Finally, the inspector of police, Mr. Fox 
said, “Look, Judge, we have to do something; I can’t have a hundred 
policemen looking for these kids when they run away.” 

I committed them to St. Johns Orphanage. They were happy to 
receive them. I talked to the two children, I put my arms around 
them; I said, “You are going to be very happy where you are going.” 
Last night’s paper said they were there 2 hours; they ran away from 
thathome. ‘They are only 5 or 6 years old. 

Now where do they get it from? I think we are living in a time 
when children are not the same as I was, as we were, many years 
ago, because the freedom that they have, and constantly reading of 
so many things that go up in the air and never come down, has had 
some reflection on them. 

But the willfulness doesn’t come from that—the willfulness of some 
of these indecencies on the part of boys and girls comes from something 
more than that. It is either from a background of debauchery, or 
a neighborhood of debauchery. One of the worst sins a large in- 
dustrial city like Philadelphia commits, and it is not Philadelphia’s 
fault, is that 100 saloons are put in one block, among people who 
have a low income or who are living on public assistance. 

Chairman Hennincs. Judge, it isn’t only true in Philadelphia. 
It is true all over the country. 

Judge BonNELLY. I am talking about Philadelphia. 

Chairman Henninos. You are, but the same thing is everywhere. 

Judge Bonnetiy. They put them all in neighborhoods where there 
reside people of low income or living on public assistance. And the 
money is spent there, and the poor children are not getting what they 
need. 

Now let me take a few minutes for the court. 

In order to be a judge of the juvenile division of my court—and I 
suppose it applies to any court—but my court is one of the largest in 
the country. I think it is the largest. It is impossible to try cases on 
an assembly line basis. I have tried to tell that to people who are 
interested. How silly it is to put 70, 80 cases before a judge in one 
day. We have in my court, Senator Hennings, from the bottom of 
my heart, the greatest mortality of judges of any court in the country. 
I have buried 18 of them since I have been on the bench. Three of 
them died in that very division of thecourt. I havea judge there now 
who is one of the greatest judges in America, dedicating his life, 
dedicating his energy, every part of him, to this work. And I am 
very much concerned about him, because I think sooner or later his 
heart is going to snap, and he is only a young man about 46 years of 
age. He is one of the greatest judges, dedicating his entire life to 
the juvenile division of my court. His name is J. Sidney Hoffman. 
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few weeks’ vacation, in order for me to be here. I have been han. 
dling the criminal division the last 5 or 6 months. The other judges 
stay 2 or 3 months and they get sick, can’t take it. 

We had one judge, who, by the way, just had a heart attack in 
California—he just took a 8 weeks’ vacation—he begged to be relieved 
from that court. 

Chairman Hennines. How many judges in all are there? 

Judge Bonnetty. We have 14 judges in my court. But, if I could 
show you what we have to do with 14 judges— to begin with, we have 


exclusive jurisdiction of dependent, neglected, delinquent children, 


desertion and nonsupport of wives, children, and indigent parents, 
incorrigibles, runaway, disorderly minors 18 to 20 years of age, dis- 
orderly streetwalkers, proceedings in adoptions, civil division, crimi- 
nal division, and everything but murder. And 14 judges, 3 of them 
are ill, they are normal human beings. It is utterly impossible to 
assign more than one and maybe two judges in the juvenile division. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, may I ask you what is the difference 
between a streetwalker, and, I understood you to say, a disorderly 
streetwalker ? 

Judge Bonne..y. A disorderly streetwalker has a technical defini- 
tion in Pennsylvania. It is a polite way of calling a prostitute. 
They don’t use that word. Prostitution is prostitution in a home. 
Disorderly streetwalking is ymca up men on the street. We have 
all of that because—I will tell you why we have it. We have the big- 
gest social service division of any court in America. There is no. 
court like ours. I have 600 employees. 

Chairman Hennrnas. 600? 

Judge BonnEeLLy. 600. We have 150 probation officers. That is 
just our court. And to process these cases—Dr. Reinemann is chief 
of the probation. To process these cases before they come to us is a 
marvel of the manner in which the work is done. In other words, a 
judge doesn’t just come in and sit and pick upacard. He has a paper 
this big, and on that paper there is a complete description, succinctly, 
stated, so that the judge, in 3 minutes, can just visualize what the 
background is. Otherwise, we would have to take a half hour to 
read the entire story and background, and you wouldn’t be able to 
handle more than 20 cases a day. 

Now I have said this. Besides this unfortunate situation of the 
juvenile disturbance, we are confronted with a much more serious 
problem,which is in a sense like sowing the seeds, like dipping the 
spade into the earth, and putting the seed in there. And that 1s the 
unmarried mother of Philadelphia. 

When I went on the bench, Senator, in 1938, we didn’t have 200 
cases a year. Last year we had 5,000 cases. Every one of those cases 
is a criminal trial, it is fornication and bastardy, it is indictment, 
hearing. 

Chairman Henninos. Is it a misdemeanor or felony ? 

Judge Bonnetiy. It is a misdemeanor. But they are entitled to- 
a trial, they have to call 12 jurors, witnesses testify, you have to have 
blood tests made, it takes a day and a-half, 2 days, to try one of those 
cases. Weare 18 months behind. 

Chairman Hennrvos. It is rather difficult to prove, isn’t it, Judge? 





He is taking my list in the criminal court today, although he is on 
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Judge Bonney. Of course it is. But they are all convicted—99 
=, of the cases, the jury finds that is the man, and they convict 


im. 

Now, I am not talking about the girl who has one baby, because 
when I went on the bench it was one, and we felt sorry for her. I 
am talking about girls who are receiving public assistance for 7, 8, 9, 
and 10 “as born out of lawful welinelt What are you going to 
do with them? Some people say you ought to put them in jail the 
same as youdomen. I don’t see how that can answer the question. It 
js a problem which we must face as a social enigma in our daily lives. 
We have to be prepared for it. 

Senator, believe me, no community like Philadelphia or State like 
Pennsylvania should assume the entire burden of this case. I am 
satisfied, from my experience, that this is just as important a burden 
on the Federal Government as it is with our relations with Russia or 
our relations with some other community throughout the world. The 
future of American liberty depends on the children of today. And 
if we are not prepared to put them in a position that they will be strong 
physically, mentally, we will decay like Rome did. 

Chairman Henninos. Judge, I want to assure you that the only 
reason I have been on this committee for 5 years—I am on 14 others, 
and chairman of 1 standing committee, and chairman of 4 subcom- 
mittees of the U.S. Senate—I am not on this committee for headlines 
or grandstanding. I have lived with this problem at some time of 
my life, and I think it is important. But we have a very hard time 
putting that general = ea as an article of faith or belief over 
to the average general public. Some of us have worked as prosecu- 
tors, I have been, in a large city. We have had Charlie Berwind here 
yesterday. I was on the Big Brother with him for 30 years, as na- 
tional director of it. I am chairman of the committee on peniten- 
tiaries and reformatories. I have seen a whole lot, too. And I rec- 
ognize the importance of this. The members of this staff recognize 
the importance of it. This is not a political staff. I don’t know the 
politics of any man on this staff. I have never asked him. They 
are not from my State, they are not appointed as patronage jobs at 
all. They are people who are trained, who have worked in this field, 
and who, like you, and who, like me, if I may include myself, are 
trying to understand a little more about it, and to do something about 
it. 


Judge Bonney. Well, I think one of the things—I don’t like to 
take any more of your time, but I am so interested in this matter—is 
that there must be a distinction between the little country place, where 
little Johnny, who has been living in one neighborhood with his par- 
ents, where they have lived for a hundred years, he gets in a little trou- 
ble, and he comes before Mr. Jones, and Mr. Jones is not a member of 
the bar, but he is a juvenile judge, and he sits there, and he knows all 
about Johnny’s mother, father, and soon. And every time I attended 
one of these National Conferences of the Juvenile Court Judges, I 
find half a dozen of these judges who think that that is what the 
whole world is. But it is not. 

Our city of Philadelphia, the greatest industrial city in America, 
hasa problem all itsown. There is no equal to it. 
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Chairman Henninos. Don’t you think, Judge—when I was a kid 
I was taught that I was born in the fourth city in population in the 
United States, St. Louis. We were a pretty tough town. It is an 
industrial center. We are now eighth in population. The bound- 
aries have not changed since 1875, so the metropolitan area is plus 2 
million. We find about the same problem, Judge, really, in all the 
major industrial cities. 

Judge Bonnetty. Yes—a major industrial city has it. 

Now, Philadelphia, for example, while it has not increased in popu- 
lation more than 6 or 7 percent in the last 20 or 25 years, Greater 
Delaware Valley, as it is now called—the city of Philadelphia has a 
circumference and should have a circumference of 60 miles, because 
that circumference would take in the people who are daily coming in 
and out of Philadelphia, who are daily interfering with what would 
be the normalcy of Philadelphia life. Therefore, when we approach 
a situation like that you can't go to the council—I went to the council 
and asked the council that I need four more psychiatrists, because it 
is impossible to—council says, “Can’t you do with what you have?” 
Well, you can’t do with what you have, unless you do it—it just can’t 
be done that way. 

I just want to make one statement, and then I will be through. 

One of the most difficult problems which we now have to face is 
that of children born out of wedlock. The shocking increase in this 
type of immoral conduct on the part of adults has brought about a 
condition for which the courts were not yet prepared to deal with in 
such volume. When I went on this bench 21 years ago we had a few 
hundred cases. I am sorry to say that today our cases number many 
thousands per year. These children start their lives with two strikes 
against them. I am very much concerned about their future. The 
division that handles these matters in this court is known as women’s 
criminal. Cases in this division must be tried according to the crim- 
inal law, like other criminal cases. While we required one judge, 
perhaps 1 or 2 days a week, 21 years ago, we now require three judges 
daily. Unfortunately, we can only assign one. This means that the 
backlog in this division alone is more than 18 months. This also 
means that the illegitimate mother continues to receive public assist- 
ance during all of that time, and until the putative father is convicted 
of the crime of fornication and bastardy and an order is placed upon 
him for the support of the child. Practically all of the cases originate 
in the department of public assistance when these girls go there for 
assistance. They are required to prosecute the putative father, and, if 
he is convicted, an order is placed upon him in accordance with his 
ability to pay. The trial is not the end of these cases. Thousands of 
these defendants are brought in again, again, and again, on attach- 
ments for failure to keep up their payments. 

This is additional and arduous work which the court personnel 
and the judge must continually hear and determine. There is no 
let-up. One becomes calloused to the immorality of these girls when 
they return again and again with more babies, each from different 
men. 

Who has the answer to this $64 question ? 

I confess I don’t. Some people have said abolish public assistance, 
others have said the girl should be treated as a criminal the same as 
the men. 
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The fact remains, however, I am discussing the problem only as it 
affects the juvenile delinquency question and functions of this court. 
People should be aware of this moral disease and do something to 
control it. 

I am very grateful to you, sir. I do hope that I didn’t take too 
much of your time. 

Chairman Hennines. Judge, we are grateful to you. You didn’t 
take too much of our time. You didn’t take half enough of the time 
we would like to have allotted you. 

Judge BonnELLY. You don’t know me. I could keep this up all 
day long. ‘ 

Chairman Henninos. We are trying to learn from men like you. 
Everything you said is going to be printed as a Senate document, in 
the hearings of these proceedings, and will have circulation all over 
the country. We have quite a demand for these things, Judge. We 
are very glad that you pointed out some of the things that you have 
and emphasized them particularly, because while other witnesses have 
been under time limitations, too, you have emphasized certain things 
that have not, up to this time, in these hearings, been borne down upon 
to quite the extent you have. ‘ 

Judge Bonney. I can say this. There might be this reason. I 
have been three times elected judge of this court, which is a 10 year 
term. I have been 21 years at it. I have lived a lifetime with. it. 
And I am grateful to Almighty God, if I live until next May, I will 
reach 3 score years and 10, and I will still be able to fight for those 
things I think America is most interested in—that is the future of our 
children, who, after all, as a grandfather myself, I want to make sure 
don’t miss the boat. because of some misguidance at this time of life. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Henninogs. You see, Judge, you have emphasized further, 
if I may just add this by way of discussion with you—you emphasize 
you have been in this work, you have been through the mill all these 
years. You have no positive, easy, ready solution, have you? But 
you can go out on the streetcar, and I bet you can find 10 fellows in 
a? no time at all who know all the answer to it. And they 

ave no experience with it. 

Judge Bonnetty. I said this is a question—you can’t read it from 
books. And I think—I have said this. The salvation of America 
isour faith in God. And if we have faith in God, and I can inculcate 
into any defendant who comes before me—and I have the reputation 
of having handled 2,400 bills of indictment in 6 months. I am the 
fastest guy in city hall when it comes to trying criminal cases. But 
I am the slowest man in trying juveniles. A criminal I can sense 
immediately, what he has done, what he is and period. But a boy 
and a girl who comes to us, and to handle her like you do the evintinad: 
that is not the way to handle it. We like to handle them as people that 
belong to us, like our own children. And that is the way we do it. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Henntnos. Thank you very, very much, Judge. Thank 
you for a stimulating and inspiring statement. 

Judge Bonnetiy. I have tried many cases in this building, before 
this building was up. In fact, I tried more cases here than any other 
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lawyer in Philadelphia. This building was not up at the time—it 
was the old Post Office Building. And I remember standing in one 
of these things, and I was making a great speech to the court of 
appeals, and Judge Buffington, who was then an old man, says, “Mr, 
Bonnelly, I hear you, but where are you?” That is why they 
lowered this. This used to be about this high. [Laughter.] 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Judge, very much. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 12” and 
reads as follows :) 

Pxursit No. 12 


REMARKS BY ADRIAN BONNELLY, PRESIDENT JUDGE, MUNICIPAL Courr oF 
PHILADELPHIA 


Much can be said about the history of the municipal court of Philadelphia, his- 
tory that bespeaks a vast contribution to the welfare of the great city of Phila- 
delphia. 

This court was instituted by the act of 1913, and began functioning on the first 
Monday of January 1914. The original purpose of the court was to provide a 
sympathetic and humane forum for the speedier disposition of the problems of 
the average citizen of Philadelphia. To accomplish this purpose, there was 
created the civil division, which was then alluded to as the poor man’s court, 
Also established were the social divisions, which administer problems resulting 
from social disturbances affecting the very lives of thousands upon thousands of 
Philadelphia families. Included in this branch of the municipal court’s exclusive 
jurisdiction, are domestic relations, juveniles, unmarried mothers, misdemean- 
ants (streetwalkers), habitual drunkards, criminal cases (except murder), and 
later on, exclusive jurisdiction in adoption proceedings. 

The civil and criminal divisions are governed by recognized rules of civil and 
criminal procedure. Therefore, the law and practice are the same as in the 
common pleas and quarter sessions courts, except for the amounts involved and 
the type of crime charged. 

The public is pretty well accustomed to that type of trial, and little, if any, 
preparation is required by the clerks, except keeping the records and preparing 
trial lists. 

The divisions which have caused the heartaches to the court, and the public 
as well, have been and are the social divisions. Rapid industrialization and 
economic changes have overwhelmed the facilities of the court. I believe the 
juvenile division is functioning as well as, if not better than, any I have observed 
in America, Of course, juvenile misbehavior, or juvenile delinquency as you call 
it, is such a tremendous problem, that the leaders in the field are not entirely 
in accord on the methods to combat it. No one, in my opinion, has better knowl- 
edge of the subject than the Director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
Mr. J. Hoover, who believes in a get-tough policy. Unfortunately we do not have 
the facilities to handle these problem children, except in a small way, and for a 
short period of time. We cannot send them all to the industrial school at 
White Hill. 

When I first came on this bench 21 years ago, one judge was able to handle all 
of the juvenile cases when he sat in, what was then known as, the house of deten- 
tion. However, in the past 15 years, and more particularly in the past 10 years, 
the number of cases has increased so manyfold as to require at least three 
judges to handle the heavy load which daily needs processing. 

A recent survey of this division, made by the Greater Philadelphia Movement 
organization, disclosed the need of many additional probation officers to lower 
the caseload of the present officers, so as to permit them to carry out their duties 
properly. Personal supervision on probation, in addition to psychotherapy, 
which only recently was instituted by me, are the two important avenues we 
should follow if other facilities for detention and rehabilitation are wanting. 

About 5 months ago we instituted the division of psychotherapy for juveniles, 
which under the supervision of the medical department and the director of 
juvenile probation is beginning to show confident results. The psychotherapy 
division has received favorable recognition from other jurisdictions in the 
United States. We are pleased to have the facility and the personnel to perform 
this new and beneficent idea of reformation and rehabilitation. 
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Recently we established under the State department of welfare, forestry 
camps for delinquent boys. The camps are intended to rehabilitate youths from 
15 to 18 years of age who were committed by the courts to the State industrial 
school. Their average stay in the camp, where they perform maintenance duties 
in the parks, is from 6 to 8 months. 

In addition to the foregoing, the court has fostered something new in creating 
a separate office for obtaining employment for boys between 15 and 18 years of 
age who have reached the zenith of educability in school. These are the problem 
children who start by playing hookey from school and later wander into more 
difficult phases of delinquency. They are not educable, and they ought to be 
given working papers and obtain employment. To do so we were able to obtain 
the cooperation of the employment security division of the deparment of labor 
and industry, as well as of employers, union leaders, and the board of education. 
While this work is in its inception, we have hopes that before the year is over, 
we will be able to put to useful employment about 500 boys, who otherwise 
would become serious delinquency cases. 

Juvenile court statistics alone cannot be used as an index of the gravity of 
juvenile delinquency in a community, but only as an index of the manner and 
extent to which the court is called upon to deal with children in the community. 
Figures showing the number of allegedly delinquent children whose cases were 
referred to the juvenile court and were disposed of during the calendar year 
should not be confused with statistics of arrests by the police. For example, 
in 1958 our records disclose nearly 20,000 children brought to the attention of 
the juvenile court, yet a little over 10,000 were declared delinquent. Court cases 
merely serve as an index of the amount of misbehavior currently defined as 
serious by the community through its schools and law enforcement agencies, and 
by the parents themselves. 

Juvenile delinquency in Philadelphia increased steadily through the period 
of war preparedness in 1941 to the following 4 years, 1942-45, and then it 
remained static for about 5 years after the war. However, beginning in 1951 
the delinquency began to show a serious increase and continued upward each 
year through 1956, when it was at the highest level ever. Since 1940 the child 
population of Philadelphia, 7 to 17 years of age, increased only 2.5 percent, while 
the number of delinquent children, residents of Philadelphia, disposed of by the 
juvenile court increased 56 percent. Changes in the child population of Phil- 
adelphia was largely the result of the movement of many inhabitants to the 
suburbs and the integration of hundreds of thousands of new inhabitants, which 
have changed the racial composition of the population of this city. For example, 
from 1930 to 1953, the number of white children 7 to 15 years of age residing 
in Philadelphia increased 2.9 percent, while the number of nonwhite children 
increased 89 percent. 

Iam convinced that the peak was reached in 1956, and that with the help of 
the agencies, the law enforcement division, the schools, churches and the press, 
Iam hopeful for a reduction or of at least a status quo, so far as the statistics 
are concerned. 

One of the most difficult problems which we now have to face is that of children 
born out of wedlock. The shocking increase in this type of immoral conduct 
on the part of adults has brought about a condition for which the courts were 
not yet prepared to deal with in such a volume. When I went on this bench 
21 years ago we had a few hundred cases. I am sorry to say that today our cases 
number many thousands per year. These children start their lives with two 
strikes against them. I am. very much concerned about their future. The 
division that handles these matters in this court is known as women’s criminal. 
Cases in this division must be tried according to the criminal law, like other 
criminal cases. While we required one judge, perhaps 1 or 2 days a week, 21 
years ago, we now require three judges daily. Unfortunately, we can only 
assign one. This means that the backlog in this division alone is more than 18 
months. This also means that the illegitimate mother continues to receive public 
assistance during all of that time, and until the putative father is convicted of 
the crime of fornication and bastardy and an order is placed upon him for the 
support of the child. Practically all of the cases originate in the department 
of public assistance when these girls go there for assistance. They are required 
to prosecute the putative father, and if he is convicted, an order is placed upon 
him in accordance with his ability to pay. The trial is not the end of these cases. 
Thousands of these defendants are brought in again, again, and again, on attach- 
ments for failure to keep up their payments. This is additional and arduous 
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work which the court personnel and the judge must continually hear and deter. 
mine. There is no letup. One becomes calloused to the immorality of thege 
girls when they return again and again with more babies, each from different 
men. Who has the answer to this $64 question? I confessI don’t. Some people 
have said abolish public assistance, others have said the girl should be treateg 
as a criminal the same as the man. The fact remains, however, I am discussing 
the problem only as it affects the juvenile delinquency question and the functions 
of this court. People should be aware of this moral disease and do something to 
control it. 

One thing we are grateful for in this city is that this court is fully cognizant 
of its responsibilities and the judges assigned to the juvenile division are deqj. 
cated persons with a desire to work unceasingly, and in many cases have sacri. 
ficed their lives because of the tremendous pressure of work and the heavy load 
of cases. 

I have asked the Legislature of Pennsylvania to provide five more judges, in 
order for the social branches of the court to properly function; by so doing, the 
cases should be heard immediately after a complaint has been filed. This I can 
say for the juvenile division; for the first time in its history, a youth brought 
in under our jurisdiction, is heard within 72 hours. There were times when they 
were not heard for 6, 7, or 8 months. I wish I could say the same about the up- 
married mothers’ division, but I need three judges in that division constantly to 
try these criminal cases, unless the law is changed to permit the trial of them 
by petition and answer, pretty much the same as domestic relations cases are 
now tried. 

The solution, if any, to the problem is in my judgment a quick trial and fast dis. 
position of the cases, whether they be unmarried mothers, juvenile, or domestic 
relations, all of these cases are interwoven and the court is loaded with more than 
58,000 cases of various kinds in the social divisions alone, and approximately 
50,000 matters in the civil division. 

This is a problem, and we are fully aware of its importance. 


Chairman Henninos. The next witness, who has been good enough 
to appear before the committee, is the Honorable Paul D’Ortona, who 
is councilman at large of the city. 

Mr. Councilman, we are honored and very pleased to have you 
here today, sir. If you will bear with me I have been handed a little 
memorandum of your pedigree. I am sure that if there is anything 
that is not accurate in it you will correct me, and also realize that 
these things don’t say it all about you. 

Mr. D’Ortona was born in Lanciano, Italy, and was brought to 
the United States by his parents at the age of 9 years. He is married 
and has two children and three grandchildren. 

He was elected to the Pennsylvania State Legislature in 1940; 
elected city magistrate in 1949; elected councilman at large in 1951; 
and relected in 1955. 

He is chairman of city council’s committee on public safety, and 
vice chairman of committee on commerce, navigation, and airport 
facilities. 

He fathered the following legislation which became law: A curfew 
law, prohibiting minors in public places and on the street after cer- 
tain hours; hero scholarship awards to provide college educations 
for the children of police, fire, and park guards permanently and 
totally disabled and killed in the line of duty; an award of $10,000 
to the hero’s widows of police, fire, and park. guards; regulating 
the display and sale of ammunition and firearms; regulating the sale 
of ammunition to juveniles; prohibiting the sale and possession of 
switchblade knives—we used to call them springbacks when I was 
a prosecutor. 

r. D’Orrona. We just have a different name for them. 
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Chairman Henninos. In the old days, it was defined as a weapon 
with a blade longer than 6 inches. And one was prosecutable for 


a felony, carrying a so-called springback blade that exceeded 6 inches 


in length. a . { 
And also prohibiting the sale and possession of water pistols and 
incendiary paper; and criminal registration law. 
' Mr. D’Ortona, we are very glad to have you here today. You may 
roceed in any manner that pleases you, sir, either reading from your 
manuscript, if you have one—if you would rather proceed extem- 
poraneously you may offer the text for inclusion in its entirety in 
the record of this hearing. Or you may read from it and intersperse 
ou go along. 
4 n cher abe: do exactly as you please about it. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL D’ORTONA, COUNCILMAN AT LARGE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. D’Orrona. Thank you. 

Senator Hennings, it is a pleasure for me to be here today. I 
want to state from the outset that I am not a professional in this field. 
Tam speaking solely from the amount of work I have done in it, 
the amount of time, and the amount of experience I have acquired 
inthe years I was interested in this type of work. 

I came from a family of nine. I had to go to work to help sup- 
port the nine. So from that, you can take it that I am not a college 
graduate,andIamnotaprofessor, _ 

Chairman Hennrnes. It is often said there are certain advantages 
in not being a college graduate. You don’t have to unlearn so many 
things that ain’t so. 

Mr. D’Ortona. I believe that the increase in juvenile crime is due 
in some measure to the confusion in the minds of youngsters and 
parents. Certainly there are deep underlying causes for the alarming 
increase of youthful violence. It is cowardice for today’s adults to 
write off today’s youngsters as congenitally bad or to blame slums or 
lack of recreational areas for the current wave of youthful pug ugli- 
ness. Nor can we with any justification take the position that juvenile 
violence is a novel and hitherto unknown fungus which has no roots 
or ancestry. Moral decay doesn’t happen all of a sudden, nor does 
good flourish only in comfortable ranchhouse neighborhoods. 

The home is the foundation of the social structure, and parents are 
the bedrock under that foundation. It is there that the child learns 
its first lessons. While children may tear up a house once in a while, 
they rarely break up a home. 

The most talked about subject today is juvenile delinquency. No 
community in the land is content or considers itself abreast. of the 
times unless it is committed to a full-blown youth program. And 
practically all organizations devote themselves passionately to some 
_ of youth work. It would be hideous heresy to decry all this. 

here is much that is wise and necessary in our contemporary anxiety 
for youth and its welfare. But there is much, too, that is overdone and 
potentially dangerous. The overdoing in pampering, coddling, or 


; ; . . . 59 ‘ 
punishing is dangerous, and overdoing by well-meaning “book learn- 
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ing amateurs” is dangerous. As I see it, our overemphasis of so-called 
being modern and using modern ideas is harming our youth. Instead 
of developing self-respect and self-reliance that is essential for the 
responsibilities of life, we are producing something in the nature of 
a hothouse plant, overnourished and unhealthily precocious. 

And much the same is to be said concerning social programing for 
youth. There are whole legions of those who insist, on the basis of 
their own particular enthusiasms, that the future of society, religion, 
acre eo rests upon providing social opportunities for growing boys 
and girls. 

I do not believe that this is true. I do not believe that “vouth” ben- 
efits. I believe it is merely an outlet for certain adult frustrations, 
Youth surely must have its day. But given a normal homelife, nor- 
mal religious inspiration, normal education challenges, youth is not 
so improvident, not so utterly helpless, not so totally devoid of 
imagination as some of our youth leaders would have us believe. 

Certainly, there must be home discipline and when that fails there 
has to be community discipline. The next step after discipline must 
be the teaching of responsibility, and that must start in the home, 
even if this responsibility be some little insignificant task. It is just 
as easy to give the child proper convictions relating to religion and 
democracy as to give him improper convictions relating to his role 
in society. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. D’Ortona, may I ask this question? I 
don’t ask it in an adverse manner. We find that in so many homes 
there is no center of responsibility or understanding of any vestige 
of responsibility in the mother and father, both of them or either. 
Then what do we do? They can’t teach it because they have not got 
it, or they don’t give a hang about it. It is a great part of our 
problem. 

Mr. D’Ortona. Senator, where you don’t have it, that is where your 

rofessionals ought to fight it, and not have the professionals fight 
it where the people can give that guidance. 

Chairman Hennines. Well, there are just not enough professionals 
to go around all the way. 

Mr. D’Ortona. We have the greatest professional social workers 
field in the country today—greater than we ever had in the past 10 
years. And the more professional social workers that we have—and 
their methods have not been the proper methods. If they were, we 
would be decreasing instead of increasing our crime and delinquency 
throughout the country. 

Chairman Henntrnes. It is possible, Mr. D’Ortona—I used to have 
a sort of a prejudice, when I was a district attorney, in felony cases— 
I spent some years of my life in a criminal court building during the 
gang days, early 1930’s. I used to have a feeling about social workers. 
We rather derided them. We didn’t pay much attention to them 
when they would come in on cases. My point of view has changed 
a bit because I find as I grow a little older, my ninth year in the 
Senate, I find that maybe I could have been wrong in those days, may- 
be they were a lot better people than I thought, trying to work with 
tools that were not either available to them or there were not enough 
of them. 

Mr. D’Ortona. Senator, maybe I can phrase it this way—— 
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Chairman Hennines. I am just conversing with you. I am 
wondering, too. 

Mr. D’Ortona. I don’t want it misunderstood that I am strictly 
against the operations of the social workers’ field. I say that we have 
the greatest in the country today, and something should be done. 

Chairman Hennines. I understand that. 

Mr. D’Ortona. I am coming to the point that where, if a social 
worker comes into my home, and they find out I need help, and when 
they find out the type of help that I need, and the reason why my chil- 
dren are committing so many acts, they say, “Well, that is not my 
department. I will give it to you, to the referral program,” and refer 
and refer and refer. I say I believe in the operations of it, if you are 
going to go into a home, you must be prepared to do something for 
that home, and not discourage them more. That is the thing I have 
against it. 

Chairman Henninos. Yes. I didn’t understand you to say at all 
that you didn’t believe in social work. 

Mr. D’Ortrona. No; I think it is done in the proper way. 

Chairman Henntnes. I was entering my plea of guilty because 
there was one time when I thought the main idea was to, being in the 
Felony Division, as a youngster, and later having charge of the office— 
for a long time I had the idea that the thing to do was put everybody 
away. And the longer I stayed, the more I became conscious of the 
fact that there were some that could be saved in various ways, and 
saved from penitentiaries and reformatories. And I have more and 
more of that belief as I go down the road a little bit. 

Mr. D’Ortona. Senator, if I could have the privilege of finishing 
my statement, and then I am willing to answer any questions, because 
Fhave it in sequence, and we would break the trend of thought. 

Chairman Henninos. Excuse me. 

Mr. D’Ortona. His moral convictions, he must and should learn at 
home, and they should be predicated, I would say, on the American 
standards of religion and democracy because this standard has proven 
to be good. When the juvenile offender does not have these moral 
convictions, he scoffs at the one who has. He is the fellow who says, 
“Buddy, if you tell you’re a sucker.” “If you tell, we are going to 
beat you up.” “If you sing, we'll get you. He is the one who is at 
war with society. He is the one who is the core of these gang organi- 
zations in this community and in any community you might get into. 
It is at that point where the offender becomes a juvenile delinquent. 

It is my belief that we are being plagued by too many “volunteer” 
groups. We cannot combat this disease of juvenile delinquency by 

‘volunteer” committee groups, programing its own methods and ideas 
for combating this condition. Until these “volunteer” groups are wil- 
— carry out a uniform program—their efforts will be in vain. 

@ in this city have taken definite action to do something. We en- 
acted into law a curfew, prohibiting teenagers between the ages of 7 
to 17 to be on the streets or in establishments unaccompanied by an 
adult after the hours of 10:30 p.m., Monday to Friday, and 12 p.m. 
on Saturday. These were the hours during which the most violent 
juvenile crimes were committed. This was a very controversial law. 

It took time and experience to prove to the “professionals,” who 
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opposed this law, that it was a tool of importance to our police 
department; and heinous crime was substantially reduced. 

As I see it, when the Juvenile Court Act was passed, we were talk. 
ing about juvenile mischief, not juvenile hoodlums and criminals, 
The juvenile court law was never intended to protect a mugger, a 
knifer, a sledge-hammer thrower. He is not a juvenile delinquent— 
he’s a thief, he’s a hoodlum, he’s a criminal, and he should be treated 
as a criminal. He should be treated as a hoodlum and punished as 
a hoodlum. 

Let there be no mistake. I do not advocate handling all violators 
under the same rules which are applied to hardened criminals. I do 
feel, however, that the seriousness of violating the law must be im- 
pressed upon juvenile delinquents and other young offenders. They 
must learn that in spite of the leniencies they may receive in the 
interest of rehabilitation, and in spite of their youth, society stil] 
holds them responsible for their acts. And that repeated violations 
will not be tolerated—no matter how young the offender may be. In 
dealing with juveniles, it is essential that the punishment fit both 
the offense and the offender. 

But we must understand that a child will never reach a juvenile 
court if his parents believe and practice discipline. No child will 
hate his parents if firm but fair discipline is consistently applied, 
On the contrary, the youngster will feel his father and mother care 
enough about him to want to teach him the differences between right 
and wrong. Indifference and overindulgence breed contempt. Dis- 
cipline breeds love. 

Rather than standing aloof and asking, “What is the younger 
generation coming to?” we adults must establish a closer relation- 
ship with our youngsters. They need standards, goals, wholesome 
examples. They need vision and imagination such as burned so in- 
tensely in the hearts of our forefathers. They need adults who will 
help give direction to their lives. 

If we adults succeed, if we can change destructive toughness to firm 
moral toughness, we will have succeeded in preventing delinquency 
in the future. And we will have bequeathed to our children—and 
to our Nation—the greatest gift of all. We will have given them 
the toughness, moral fiber, strength and courage to keep our Nation 
strong and free. 

We have established in our city a short term rehabilitation center 
for first offenders in the hope that they might be saved from a life 
of crime. Unfortunately, these centers do not always accomplish 
the original intent, principally because of a lack of funds. This is 
not a problem peculiar to any one locality. Cities already heavily 
burdened by numerous problems which will ultimately determine their 
ability to survive, are unable to provide adequate funds to carry out 
a firstclass rehabilitation program. It is my opinion that this is not 
a local problem. It is a national problem, for the delinquent in one 
area becomes the future criminal in another area. 

In programing for rehabilitation of our delinquents we must ap- 
proach the problem more realistically than we ever did before. It 
iS my opinion that we cannot rely solely on the professionals. Ed- 
ucational requirements are all right in their place, but we must have 
a better balance of experience and common sense with professional 
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and educational background if we are to properly treat these delin- 

quents. It is time we closed the books and stopped referring to page 

gg and so” as a remedy for case “X.” It is high time that we used 
jain common old fashioned horsesense. 

Too many areas, and I include Philadelphia in that category, require 
Federal aid to carry out minimum standards for the rehabilitation of 
our youth. If the Federal Government grants aid, it can and should 
require compliance with minimum standards for rehabilitation. For, 
after all, the problem of juvenile delinquency is not unique to any one 
locality. It is a national problem and should be dealt with on a 
national basis. Then we can stop these mushrooms that grow up 
overnight, and everybody sets themselves as a leader, and when you 
want to gather them together to have one program, everybody wants 
to be chairman, and nobody wants to give up the presidency. And 
that has been the problem of our community groups. Many of the 
people mean well. But the leadership in these things don’t believe 
in it. 

We had the youth services board, coordinating all agencies in Phila- 
delphia. I went around and sat in at the meetings, trying to set up 
a unique program under the mayor’s board. He didn’t speak about 
that yesterday. Nobody wanted to join. Everybody wanted to work 
alone, because the fellow who was president, he was being paid by the 
Red Feather agencies—he would have lost his job. 

So let us not be confused too much that to do this type of work, 
to have people to run these programs, they must have the heart and 
the feelings, and they must believe in what they are doing. You can- 
not take a college boy, because he graduated from a social workers 
college, he has a Ph.D. degree, he is about 22 or 23 years old, he is on 
the verge of being a delinquent, he is in that age group, and he wants 
to go out and tell the other kids what to do. He doesn’t know anything 
about what it means.to raise a family. He doesn’t understand when 
a child does something wrong how to correct it. Or may I tell it this 
way. 

When a young girl gets married, and has her first child—she takes 
the book to take care of the children. Here is what to feed the child, 
here is the formula. The child doesn’t like the formula. You have 
to go back and call the mother up. You have to try the old fashioned 
way. You need experience, you need maturity to deal with children. 
You need the experience. The educational background belongs in 
an office. 

That is my opinion. 

Chairman Henninoes. Mr. D’Ortona, as I said to Judge Bonnelly, 
I think your observations are exceedingly stimulating and thought- 
provoking, and appear to be based on thoughtful observation and 
they are realistic in the approach to this whole business. 

We are very grateful to you for having come here. I know a little 
bit about what you are up against myself. Men like you, and the 
judge, and others who come to talk with us—we have tried to get 
witnesses for these hearings who can make a definite contribution, 
and not just a name. 

_ Mr. D’Ortona. Senator, I will say this. There is no place which 

is So perfect. Your house and my house, there is always something 

which is wrong. And to have people stand here before a committee 
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and tell you the wonderful work, the wonderful things being accom. 
plished, and everything else, and, on the other hand, if all the wonder. 
ful things were being accomplished we wouldn’t have the rise from 
1950 throughout the country. I say it is about time that people who 
make reports make an honest report, just what the facts are, and only 
that way can we ever try to solve part of the crime. And if we don 
be honest with ourselves in making these reports, we will never solve 
anything. We are only kidding ourselves and kidding the public, 
Thank you very much. 
Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, sir, and may I say 
thank you on behalf of the committee and the U.S. Senate for your 
contribution. 
The next witness we will have the honor of hearing from is the 
district attorney of the city and county of Philadelphia, the Honorable 
Victor Blanc. 
We are glad to welcome you here this morning, Mr. Blane. 
If you bear with me, I will read a very brief sketch for the record 
purposes. 
Mr. Blanc is a native of Philadelphia and was graduated from the 
Wharton and Law Schools of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
has been district attorney, city and county of Philadelphia, since 1956, 
Prior to 1956, he had served as councilman-at-large, city of Phila- 
delphia. He is a member of the law firm of Blanc, Steinberg, Balder 
& Steinbrook. 
Mr. Blanc was the recipient of the 1951 annual award of the Thomas 
McKean Law Club. 
Among the many civic, welfare, fraternal, and professional organ- 
izations with which Mr. Blanc has been associated, are: Philadelphia 
County Board of Assistance; Philadelphia, Pa., and American Bar 
Association; American Legion; Prisoners Family Welfare Associa- 
tion ; advisory board, Philadelphia mental health clinic; youth services 
hoard; and advisory committee to the Federal Bureau of Narcotics. 
There are many other things I might mention, but for the record 
purposes I made that statement. 

Now, Mr. Blanc, we will be very glad to have you proceed in any 
manner you see fit. 


STATEMENT OF HON. VICTOR H. BLANC, DISTRICT ATTORNEY, 
CITY AND COUNTY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Mr. Buanc. Senator, I have no intention of reading the statement, 
et there are certain matters in the statement I would like to high- 
ight. 

icisomn Hennings. Your statement, then, will be offered and 
made a part of the record and printed in the hearings of the 
proceedings. 

Mr. Buanc. Thank you, sir. One of the things that I want par- 
ticularly to discuss with you is the relationship between the juvenile 
court and the district attorney’s office. I think that is an important 
matter for discussion. 

The fact of the matter is that when I first came into office, we were 
not permitted to attend juvenile court hearings. There is a difference 
of philosophy among juvenile court judges. There are some— 
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Chairman Henninos. May I ask you, Mr. Blanc, this question? 
Js it not true in the Commonwealth, as it is in so many other States 
of the Union, that one may be prosecutable, but as a delinquent, not 
for a specific act—but if the district attorney determines in certain 
cases, such as murder, for example, the district attorney may follow 
, procedure whereby the district attorney takes jurisdiction of the 
case, and prosecutes the offender for the specific crime, the specific 

nse ? 

6" Buanc. That happens where the juvenile judge sits as a com- 
mitting magistrate, and holds the juvenile for the grand jury. And 
then, of course, it becomes the responsibility of the district attorney. 
But very frequently, even where a juvenile court judge has held the 
man in a homicide for the grand jury, we very frequently go before 
the court of sessions and ask that the bill of indictment be nol-prossed, 
and the case referred to the juvenile court, because the juvenile court 
is in better position to handle the matter than the court of sessions 
court, because too frequently, when a young person is charged with 
a homicide, 14 or 15 years of age, jurys are so soft, that they are 
acquitted, and they walk out without any control over them what- 
soever. So that in proper cases, and very frankly on Monday next, 
Iam going into court, I have a boy who the juvenile court judge, 
the very famous Judge Sidney Hoffman, had sent into the court 
of sessions court for handling. Iam asking that that case be referred 
to Judge Hoffman, for handling there, because of the condition of 
the boy in question and because of the fact that the boy, by the juve- 
nile court, will be sent to Huntington, where he will be kept until 
age 21, and thereafter, if the prison officials feel he has not been re- 
habilitated, and is not fit to come out, they can keep him there in- 
definitely. And we protect the public much better in that way than 
taking a chance with a jury who very frequently turns these young- 
sters out on the street. We have had many such cases. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Blanc, you know historically that when 
very severe penalties were imposed in England for relatively lesser 
offenses than capital cases, that while they provided death for theft, 
for example, jurors would not convict, with the result that crime was 
considerably rampant there for a while, because of the extreme severity 
and the mandatory characteristics of punishment upon conviction— 
they were turned out time after time acquitted. 

Mr. Buanc. Well, in Pennsylvania, in first degree cases, the jury has 
the responsibility, not only of bringing in a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, but of fixing the penalty at death in the electric chair or life 
mprisonment. So the juries, for years had no death penalties in 
Philadelphia. But 2 years ago I began to shout vigorously that 
youngsters who committed adult crimes should have adult punish- 
ment. And as a result, there has been a decrease in homicides among 
youngsters, and many of our juries have returned the death penalty. 

The leader of the 11 boys who killed the Korean boy on our 
wiversity campus, the first of those to be tried was sentenced to death 
by the jury. We had one case of a druggist who was murdered by 
three boys, and the jury brought in—the three judges who sat, because 
they pleaded guilty, fixed the penalty at death for two of them. The 
supreme court ordered the sentence changed to life imprisonment, but 
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the one who actually did the killing has had the date set for his sittj 

in the electric chair. The pardon board refused to reduce it, and the 

supreme court would not give him a new trial, or reduce the penalty 

we it may very well be that early in August this boy will go to his 
eath. 

Chairman Henninos. Have you, Mr. Blanc, in your office, jurisdic. 
tion of misdemeanors as well as felonies? 

Mr. Buanc. Yes,sir. We have. 

Chairman Hennines. How many lawyer assistants have you? 

Mr. Bianco. Thirty-five, which is far fewer than we should haye, 
compared with other metropolitan areas. Frank Hogan, in Manhat- 
tan Borough, has some 76 assistants. Ed Silver, the distinguished dis. 
trict attorney of Kings County, has 67. And William McKesson, who 
has all of Los Angeles County, with 414 million people, against our 
2,200,000, currently has 119 assistants. 

We have the most inadequate staff in America. 

Chairman Henninos. You are understaffed, Mr. Blanc? 

Mr. Buianc. Terrifically so—as a result of which we work 10, 12, 
14, 16 hours a day in our office, [and my assistants. It is a tremendous 
job. 

Chairman Hennines. I used to have two jury cases during the day, 
and prepare some of the technical and important ones at night. 

Mr. Bianco. We don’t have the staff we should have. When I came 
into office in 1956, the number of bills of indictment were just a few 
above 16,000. Today they run 21,000, 22,000 a year, an increase, and 
an increase in staff from 28 to 35. It just doesn’t make sense. But 
it is a question of money again. 

But I wanted to talk, as I say, about the relationship between the 
juvenile courts and our office. 

The one theory of juvenile court jurisdiction was that the boy was 
to be heard in star chamber proceedings. Many juvenile judges 
throughout the country do that. That is unfair to the boy. It just 
doesn’t work out. And we started to yell about it. And the presi- 
dent judge of the municipal court for a while won’t go along with 
us—not Judge Bonnelly—our relationship with him is simply of 
the finest, and with Judge Hoffman sitting in juvenile court. But 
we insisted upon having a member of our staff present during those 
hearings. And today, we attend all juvenile court hearings. We 
even fought for the press to be present at those hearings as well, and 
the press now is present, although they do not publish the names and 
addresses of juveniles. But they are present. And that keeps a 
little check on the action of some of the men who have sat in juvenile 
court. 

Chairman Henninos. The press, in that sense, Mr. Blanc, is self- 
regulating in terms of its own responsibility in not publishing the 
names, but still having the right to be there to see what is going on. 

Mr. Bianc. That is correct. In some cases, of course, the names 
are published, where the crimes are very very serious, and where the 
juvenile court judge is considering whether or not to send them into 
court of sessions for trial. But today, the relationship between the 
— court and our office is simply of the finest. I think we have 
1ad an impact on the thinking of the juvenile court. The head of 
my department there is a young Italian girl, graduate of Yale Law 
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School. She has been working in close cooperation with Judge 
Hoffman, when he is there. And she has followed my instructions 
with respect to serious handling of youngsters who use deadly weap- 
ons in their escapades. And Judge Hoffman will not put on probation 
any youngster who has used a gun or a knife or any piece of iron or 
whatever it may be. 

Chairman Hrenninoes. That is very important, Mr. Blane. After 
all, when you get down to it—your age is 18, isn’t it? 

Mr. Bianc. Eighteen, yes, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. Why should a great distinction be made in 
terms of treatment or handling or punishment of, let us say, a mature 
16-year-old who goes in with a gun and holds that gun upon a decent 
citizen, and takes what he has away from him, and shoots him if 
necessary. 

Mr. Bianc. Those boys are now sent away, of course, immediately, 
even a first offender, where there is a dangerous weapon. And then, 
too, Judge Bonnelly mentioned this whole question of illegitimacy as 
it effects juvenile delinquency. I raised this question at the meeting of 
our State DA’s association Just a year ago. I was very happy that 
the wire service picked up the story, because I think you will know 
that in the last year, this problem was being considered all over the 
United States. This is a very serious problem. Just to give you an 
idea, Of course, I learned of this problem back in 1950 and 1951 
when I was chairman of the court board of assistance. When our 
investigators would go into some of these homes they found several 
children, illegitimate births, nobody to take care of the children, the 
mother down at the corner tap room, smoking marihuanas and drink- 
ing liquor, and buying liquor for the boy friend who was going to 
produce another illegitimate child, so she could get more and more 
money from the public assistance funds. I knew of that at that time. 
And they —— 

Chairman Hennines. How about this marihuana business, Mr. 
Blanc. Do you have it pretty well under control? 

Mr. Biranc. We have it under control in Philadelphia. Of course, 
we have cleaned up the heroin business in Philadelphia, through cer- 
tain raids, and through efforts of the chief of my county detectives. 

We have conducted mass raids, using youngsters out of the police 
academy as undercover agents. We have had the evidence of sales, 
and then on a particular night, 3 o’clock in the morning, we fanned 
out over the whole city, and made arrests of these people, and brought 
them in in hundreds. 

Chairman Henninos. Back in 1935, when I was a young member 
of the House of Representatives, I was the author of the Federal 
Marihuana Act. The marihuana business at the time was just com- 
ng into prominence. 

Mr. Buanc. Well, in the last raid we had in Philadelphia we picked 
up mainly marihuana. There is very little heroin in our community 
now. This is largely because of a bill our State association was 
successful in having passed in Pennsylvania, making it a mandatory 
prison sentence for first offenders in the sale of narcotics. Today 
in Pennsylvania, it is mandatory. The judges have no control over 
Pennsylvania rules. ‘There is to be no parole or pardon for narcotic 
peddlers, because we consider the peddling of narcotics the worst 
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offense on the books, much more so than homicide, because they create 
slow death. It isa horrible situation. 

Chairman Henninos. I think that is a rather general feeling, Mr, 
Blanc, around the country. 

Mr. Buianc. In Pennsylvania today, first offense is 5 to 10 years, 
second offense 10 to 20, third offense 30 years to life. . 

Chairman Henninoes. There shouldn’t be any soft handling of 
these peddlers or pushers of dopes. . 

Mr. Buanc. Especially those pushing among high school children, 
It is a perfectly horrible situation. 

But in this question of illegitimacy, nothing of that fact, and 
getting the statistics on four of our serious juvenile killings—two 
druggists who were killed, the manager of an American store, each 
three boys involved in those, and the killing of the Korean boy, 
Nineteen defendants in those four cases. Of the 19, 11 were of ille- 
gitimate birth, and all the others came from broken homes. And 
we have made a study of this whole problem. My county detectives 
have been checking up on every woman who has had one or more ille- 
gitimate children, who comes into court again, or who is being held by 
the magistrate. We get the dope on them. We know how serious it 
is. And the municipal court, in the trial of these girls, is doing some- 
thing to help, too. 

Today, if a girl has a second illegitimate child, she is sent to Sleigh- 
ton Farms or to Muncy to get her off the streets, so she can’t once 
again have another one. 

Chairman Hennines. What was the name of the second place? 

Mr. Bianc. This Muncy is the institution for women. 

Chairman Hennines. Where is that? 

Mr. Branc. Upstate in Pennsylvania. And Sleighton Farms is 
another place to which they are sent very frequently. 

Chairman Henninos. Where is that, up around Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, or further west ? 

Mr. Buanc. It is near Sunbury, between Harrisburg and Sunbury. 

The judges are taking care of it that way. 

But there is more that has to be done in this field. 

Now, as far as we are concerned, I have prepared some legislation 
which is now bill 364 in the Pennsylvania Senate, a bill which pro- 
vides that—it puts upon the county board of assistance and the wel- 
fare department the responsibility of investigating homes to which 
aid to dependent children goes, with a view to finding out whether 
the home is a suitable home. We have described in the bill what we 
mean by a suitable home. And we have said that, prima facie, any 
home in which there are more than two children of illegitimate 
births is an unsuitable home, making it a rebuttable presumption. 
And providing that wherever the home is found to be unsuitable, 
the case shall be certified by the juvenile court, who shall have the 
responsibility of removing the child from the home and placing it in 
the home of a relative of the mother who has a suitable home, or in 4 
foster home, or, if neither of these are available, in an institution. 
Because we know that in this hard core group, within our community, 
who have many more than two children, there is uo love and affection 
for the children, they get nothing in the way of the benefit of the 
money which is given to the mother in trust for their care, and the 
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money is being spent by the woman for her own nefarious purposes, 
down at the taproom—that still goes on—down at the taproom, booz- 
ing up and buying liquor for the boy friend, to make another illegiti- 
mate child for her. 

Now, you have heard from Judge Bonnelly as to the cases they 

t up where these women put the finger on a man. But most of 
Sin, by far the greater majority of them, will not give any infor- 
mation as to who the man is. 

Chairman Hennrnos. It is possible they don’t know isn’t it? 

Mr. Bianco. Well, they do. They know who it is. Of course, we 
have cases of women with 12 children by 12 different men. This is 
a serious problem. 

Chairman Henntnes. I heard about that yesterday. 

Mr. Buanc. But one thing we have to realize in connection with 
this illegitimacy problem is that it does not exist only in the low in- 
come group. It exists in the low cultural group. And the cultural 
group has nothing to do with race. You have plenty of white as 
well as colored who have illegitimate children. You know the fig- 
ures, naturally, I am sure, Senator, of the increases in illegitimacy 
for the period that the Department has given—the period from 1938 
to 1954. The increase in illegitimacy among white mothers was 52 

reent, and the increase among nonwhite mothers was 142 percent. 

hese were figures published by the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare down in Washington. 

But one thing is certainly true. We must see to it that the aged 
and dependent children funds do not go to these who have more and 
more children, to get more and more money from public assistance. 
They won’t tell you who the man is, because if they get into court 
now, they know they are going to be sent to Sleighton Farms or to 
Muncy. So they won’t tell who the putative father is. And they 
goon and have more and more children of this kind. 

Chairman Henninos. How about the case with the 12. How many 
fathers were involved in that case ? 

Mr. Buanc. There were 12 fathers; we have 6, 6 different fathers, 
we have many cases of that sort. And among this low cultural group, 

ou have situations like this, sir. This is an amazing thing. There 
is a young girl, having relations with a young boy, in the living room 
of the house—and this is an actual case we have here. And the 
mother was coming in, and the boy jumped up, and the girl said, 
“Don’t worry about that. Mother has hot pants too, and you will 
have to take care of her.” There are situations that go on. We 
had a situation in Philadelphia in which in two of our high schools 
we discovered antivirgin clubs, and in the lockers of these youngsters 
much pornographic and obscene literature. And where that exists 
we find—and that is one of the principal contributors to juvenile 
delinquency—there is no doubt about it at all. And we found that 
in those schools, the marks of these youngsters who indulge in these 
practices are dropping. And they didn’t for the boys in the athletic 
activities, or the girls in the proper extracurricular activities. Of 
course, we broke up those gangs in the schools, but neverless they 
exist. And you would be surprised to know that there is a national 
magazine for sex clubs, telling them how to organize and whatnot, 
which we picked up off the stands in Philadelphia, in our fight 
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against obscenity and pornography, a fight which we are in right 
up to our necks, because we know the effect of this-kind of materia] 
on impressionable young people. And we too know 

Chairman Hennrines. You know, Mr. Blanc, we passed a law at the 
last session of the Congress prohibiting the mailing of pornographic 
material. 

Mr. Bran. Yes, sir. Well, we are waiting to extradite from Cali- 
fornis . are waiting for the action of Governor Brown of Cali- 
fornia to el back to us seven publishers of this stuff, that flooded 
our area here through the mails, with the worst kind of pornography. 
There is another thing that is so perfectly horrible. You take a 
voungster who writes for a little ship model, or a toy of some sort, 
And low and behold, those names are sold to these fiends, these dealers 
in filth. And then the youngsters get ads. We have had hundreds 
of complaints from parents. And, of course, we are working in 
close cooperation with the post office inspectors in this field. And we 
are going to get these men back. We had some difficulty with our 
former attorney general who refused to send our requisitions for 
these men on the ground that since they have never been in Penn- 
sylvania they couldn’t be held to be fugitives—I think a specious 
argument if I am from Pennsylvania, and a man is in Ohio and he 
shoots across the line and kills me, would anybody say that man 
couldn’t be extradited into Pennsylvania, as a fugitive, under the 
proper procedures? The same thing is true with this business of 
pornography. Our current attorney general has forwarded our doc- 
ument through. We have had hearings out there. We are waiting 
for the decision, and I am certain we are going to get those seven 
men back, and we are going to prosecute them here. They have 
brought havoc among young people in our community, it is perfectly 
terrible, the effect of this material. We had a case very recently, a 
very famous case, in which I requested the juvenile court. to hand 
it as they saw fit, after 3 of the most eminent psychiatrists had 
examined a young boy of 15 who killed a 4-year-old child. And 
that boy has now been sent up to Whitehill. and he will be kept 
there for a long period of time. But the doctors found that he 
had been reading some of this material. A very fine boy he had 
been, a very religious boy, and never had any sex experience. But 
the very day that this terrible, terrible tragedy occurred, he had 
been in a phonographic store—you know, we have plenty of pornog- 
raphy and obscenity on phonograph records, and he had been listen- 
ing to some of these. He also had been in possession of much obscene 
material. 

That is one problem, of course, we are faced with, and we are 
fighting it very vigorously. 

Another thing, of course, are the motion pictures. This area has 
been flooded in the last year with the worst kind of filth on the 
screen. I was handeuffed and ordered not to interfere with them by 
the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in connection with the Brigit 
Bardot film. Although at the time when I moved, section 528 of our 
criminal code, relating to obscene movies, had been declared consti- 
tutional by the supreme court. And there was an injunction proceed- 
ing filed against me not to interfere with this movie, the showing of 
this movie. The bill in equity was thrown out by the lower court. 
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An appeal was taken to our supreme court. The supreme court last 
week handed down a decision holding section 528 unconstitutional. 
But in the period since I was ordered not to interfere with them, 
the screens in Philadelphia have been flooded with the most horrible 
kind of obscenity. 

It is a disgrace to permit youngsters to go in and see movies of this 
kind. The second Brigit Bardot film is currently on our screens, 

Chairman Henntinos. It seems to me I remember, Mr. Blanc, that 
Pennsylvania had a very strict censorship board at one time. 

Mr. Buanc. We did have. It was declared unconstitutional in 
the Hallmark case, in a decision by Justice Stern, who said in that 
opinion that the fact that we declare precensorship unconstitutional 
does not mean that the exhibitor of filth cannot be prosecuted under 
the existing statute and section 524 of our act was amended back in 
1957, through the influence of our State association. I was a member 
of that committee and I think that 524, which talks, among obscene 
matter, talks of pictorial representations, I think that among pictures 
certainly a pictorial representation, and I am prepared to proceed 
under that act, and we are doing that at the present time, checking 
on them, and we are going to issue search and seizure warrants, 
and pick up the films again, and prosecute under section 524. Be- 
cause 524 was discussed by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania when 
it outlawed 528, and they did not say that 524 was unconstitutional. 
So we are going to move under 524, as we must, as I see it. That is 
my responsibility, realizing the devastating effect of this kind of 
material on young people. And they say for adults only, no one 
under the age of 16 admitted. And yet in the two places that we 
raided back in February of last year, we found youngsters of the ages 
of 13 and 14 in watching these films. That is for the birds, this 
business of saying they are not admitted. Anybody who has the 
price gets into them. And the place where they are mainly exhibited 
today are in the drive-in theaters. ‘They are known as passion pits, 
where the youngsters see these films and engage in sex practices 
right in the cars during the movie. 

I don’t know what has happened to our nation. I don’t understand 
what has happened to the moral tone of our people. This is a serious 
thing that has happened to the United States. How we are going 
to meet it, 1 am not too sure. We are going to have to see to it that 
we get a decent definition of the word “obscenity” that will stand up in 
all the States of the Union. We have had one decision by Justice 
Brennan, as of course you are familiar, in which he pointed out what 
is obscene, and we are using the language of that case in the amend- 
ment to our 528 act, we are going to further amend section 524 to 
bring it within that definition as well. 

But then one of the other things that you mentioned a minute ago— 
in these obscene magazines, we find advertisements where guns can 
be purchased all over the United States. All you have to do is send 
the money order down there. They don’t care who the person is who 
is buying them. You know, I testified before this committee when 
Senator Kefauver was the chairman of it, back abou? 18 months ago, 
or 2 years ago? 

Chairman Henninos. Three years ago. 
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Mr, Buanc. Three years ago—was it that far back? Well, at any 
rate, there were hearings held up in Newark and at that time I reg. 
ommended to the committee that the Federal laws concerning the 
interstate shipment of arms should be tightened. When they got back, 
they wrote to me and asked me to prepare the bill that I had in ming 
I did so, and sent it down to the committee. It was turned over to 
Representative Purtell of Connecticut, who introduced it into the 
Congress last year. It died in the House Ways and Means Com. 
mittee. Itis being reintroducednow. Itisasimplebill. It provides 
only that no one shall ship any firearm across State lines unless the 
laws of the recipient State are first complied with. That is to say, 
that if a State has a registration provision or permit to own a gun, 
certified copies of those documents would have to be in the hands of 
the shipper before the gun could be shipped across State lines. 

Chairman Henninoes. Do you think owning a gun does the average 
citizen much good, if somebody is going to move in on him with one/ 

Mr. Buianc. Of course not. 

Chairman Henniecs. Neither do I. In the first place, it gives him 
a very good chance to be shot and killed, doesn’t it ? 

Mr. Buanc. Exactly. 

Chairman Hennrnos. If they start reaching for that gun, then the 
trigger-happy boys are very likely to let them have it. Very few 
people know how to use a gun anyway. 

Mr. Buanc. That is right. We couldn’t sell that to the rifle man- 
ufacturers and the hunting fraternity in Pennsylvania, because I had 
introduced into the State legislature a bill regulating the ownership 
of guns of all types. And lo and behold, we were met with a lobby 
up in Harrisburg—it never got out of committee—they said “if we had 
a registration of every gun, the Communists when they come will 
know who has guns.” Of all the rot I have ever listened to that is the 
worst I have ever listened to. But that bill did not get out of 
committee. 

Chairman Hennrnes. Congress has been trying to do something 
about this firearms business for a long time. You don’t go hunting 
with a 45-revolver, do you, or a 32? 

Mr. Buanc. Of course not. 

Chairman Henntnes. Or an automatic, target pistol. Yes, some 
people call that sport and enjoy it, but generally on the police range. 

Mr. Buanc. But under our arrangement, sir, any person who legiti- 
mately should have one, could simply by applying for it get one. But 
then there is a registration of that gun. And if there is a homicide 
committed with it, we have a starting point, which we don’t have today. 

Chairman Hennrnos. That is right. 

Mr. Buanc. We could trace that gun into the various hands from 
the time it first was registered in the name of an individual. It would 
help us in law enforcement. 

Chairman Hennines. Under our ballistics technique, you can put 
the fatal bullet alongside the rifling, and show it was from that specific 


Mr. Branc. Now, another thing that I think we ought to realize 
is that in these juvenile gangs, they just don’t form themselves. 
Usually there is some adult or groups of adults who use these 
youngsters. 
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Back in 1956, in March of that year—let me put it this way. When 
I first came into office, I was in touch with 12 detective bureaus around 
Philadelphia, and requested that whenever a juvenile was brought 
in in connection with a serious crime, that the assistant district attor- 
ney living closest to that detective bureau be telephoned to come in 
to aid in the interrogation. While I was trying the first of the killers 
in our famous Rossman murder case here, on a Friday night 

Chairman Henntines. Do you go into court yourself very often 
Mr. Blanc? 

Mr. Buanc. Only on serious cases. I tried this Rossman case. I 
am going to try Coyle, who just killed one of our policemen here in 
town. Try him on September 16, I think is the date. But I don’t 
go in as a general practice, no. It is on very rare occasions that I 
would go into court personally. I have a very wonderful staff. I 
have one of my assistants here who has done a perfectly wonderful 
job in the trial office. aii" 

Chairman Hennines. I never did goin when I was district attorney, 
except on certain motions, formal matters, occasionally. Of course, 
as a young trial lawyer, I had 6 years of felonies, day after day, 
after day. Only felonies, no misdemeanors. But most district at- 
torneys find that unlike the movies and the plays, television and so 
on, the district attorney himself is pretty busy with the administrative 
job of his own, and does not get into court, as he might feel he should 
or as much as he might want to. 

Mr. Bianc. We have four defendants in the Rossman case. I 
tried the first of them, and set the pattern for the others, and the 
assistants tried the others, and all of them were found guilty of 
murder in the first degree and sentenced to life. 

But talking about these adults who organize these gangs. In this 
particular case, back in 1956, this boy of 13 was brought into the police 
station at 24th and Wolfe Street, and Mr. Fassett, the head of our 
juvenile department down there in the municipal court, was called in. 
Quickly they brought in two other boys who were guilty of these bur- 
glaries, jewelry burglaries. And by 1 o’clock in the morning they 
had solved all of the particular robberies. There were confessions on 
all of them from these three boys. And the detective captain was 
going to call quits. 

But he said, “Remember, my chief asked to try to find out if there 
are any adults involved in these things.” They kept after the young- 
sters. At 4 o’clock in the morning they gave the names of two men 
and one woman, who supplied them with the guns they had, and the 
burglary tools, and got the benefits of the burglaries. They organized 
the gangs to do these jobs. And we set out that very night, picked u 
the two men, brought the woman in the next day, tried them, an 
convicted them, and they are serving long prison sentences. 

_ We had another serious killing, where a man making a night deposit 
ina bank was caught in a fire between two of the gangs up there, and 
in one of them, in the home of a woman, we learned from these boys, 
of course, we found in the wastepaper basket in her living room a gun 
that had recently been shot, but the bullet was so smashed it couldn't 
be related by ballistic experts to that gun. But we learned she was 
feeding them with wine, and gave them the guns and the tools and 
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whatnot. She, too, is serving a plenty long prison sentence at the 
present time. 

But it is adults, you see, who are responsible largely for these gangs, 

Now, our office has worked in very close cooperation with the juve. 
nile aid division. Tom Reed, here, one of my assistants, carried op 
that work for a long period of time. And if there is time today, and 
you would like to hear from him, I think you ‘would get a wonderful 
story. 

Chairman Hennines. Mr. Blanc, there are so many people who are 
scheduled today 

Mr. Branco. Maybe I ought to call it quits, then. 

Chairman Henninos. We constantly run behind. The witnesses 
are so stimulating and interesting I feel we are being deprived of g 
great deal of useful material and testimony. Unhappily, when we go 
into a city as large as Philadelphia, and the last two have been New 
York and Chicago, there are so many fine witnesses who really have 
lived with this business who can contribute a great deal to this effort 
we are making that we suffer the embarrassment of riches, and as much 
as we would like to hear from your very fine assistant, I think it would 
be most helpful if he would submit a statement if he would be good 
enough to do so, and we will incorporate that statement and make it 
a part of the record of these hearings. 

I said yesterday, Mr. Blanc—I don’t recall saying it today—it has 
been very surprising, the great demand, nationwide, for copies of 
these hearings, because people in smaller communities want to know 
what they are doing in Philadelphia and New York, how they are 
meeting this, that, or the other problem, which is burgeoning like the 
green bay tree within some of the smaller communities where we are 
sometimes inclined to think there is no law violation. That was true 
in the good old days. 

Mr. Buianc. Well, Senator, there is just one more statement I want 
to make, and I am through. 

You, of course, yesterday, I suppose, got the copy of this chart on 
the rise and fall of juvenile delinquency. 

Chairman Hennines. I think not. 

Mr. Buanc. Well, I will hand this up to you. One thing I wanted 
to point out was the fact that in the first 4 months of 1959, as compared 
with the same months of 1958, there has been a marked increase, not 
decrease, in juvenile delinquency— the first 4 months. 

Chairman Hennines. And by that you mean arrests, do you? 

Mr. Buanc. Yes, I mean arrests. These are arrests by the police 
department. 

Chairman Hennines. I was told in London, Scotland Yard, about 
4 years ago, that the rate was going down, by the commander of the 
yard there, with whom I spent an afternoon. I went back last year, 
visited a number of institutions in Denmark and Belgium and France, 
Spain—last year the rate is going way up in London, in metropolitan 
London itself. Now, that is the difficulty of statistics. 

Mr. Bianco. Well, the total arrests in 

Chairman Henntnos. The rate is going up, and it probably was 
going up in 1955 when I was there. 

Mr. Bianco. It was going up in 1956, it started to drop in 1957, it 
dropped in 1958, but now in 1959 it is on the rise again, because the 
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total number of boys and girls arrested in those first 4 months in 1959 
was 2,179, in 1958, 2,303. So there is an increase during the first 4 
months of this year over the first 4 months of last year. 

One other thing, if I may say to you, sir, that Mr. Reed has called 
tomy attention. 

You know, in the narcotics raids that started back in 1955, before 
I came into office, they handled it systematically; as the people were 
brought in they prepared the papers for commitment and whatnot, 
and it took several days for the magistrates hearings of the cases. 
When I came in, I had Mr. Reed working on that at the time—what 
we did since we knew who the defendants were going to be, in advance 
of the raids, we prepared all of the documents, so that as the prisoners 
were brought in they could be handled very quickly. And we cleaned 
up in a couple of hours, instead of a couple of days. That was one 
of the innovations that we put into effect when we came into office. 

I think I have taken enough time. There are many other matters 
that I might discuss with you. 

Chairman Henninos. You have not taken as much time as we 
would like to give you, Mr. Blanc. 

We appreciate very much the statement which you have prepared, 
and it will be accordingly made a part of the record, in addition to 
your whole testimony. 

’ Mr. Buanc. We will submit another statement to you, sir, on the 
list of specific cases of interest concerning delinquency that we have 
handled in the city. 

Chairman Henninos. That, too, will be included. And anything 
that you, or Mr. Reed, would submit to us, will be also included and 
made a part of the record of the hearings. 

We appreciate very much your coming, too. 

_ Mr. Branc. I will leave these figures on the rise and fall of de- 
linquency with you. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Mr. Blane. On be- 
half of the Senate and this committee, I want to again thank you. 

Mr. Buianc. I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to 
express myself on this subject. 

Chairman Hennineos. Our thanks to you for coming, and your 
very thoughtful and most stimulating challenging presentation. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 13” and reads 
as follows :) 

ExHIBIT No. 13 


STATEMENT OF Victor H. BLANc, District ATTORNEY, CITY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Gentlemen, I am pleased that you have come to Philadelphia in the course 
of investigating one of our most serious national problems. 

Here in Philadelphia we have carefully studied this problem for a number 
of years. We do not claim that we have found the solution for a most com- 
plex and baffling situation, but we do believe that we have made real progress 
in this field, especially within the past 2 years. 

Juvenile delinquency, in the first instance, is essentially a police matter. The 
district attorney does not normally initiate investigations nor make arrests, 
except in the most unusual matters of great public moment. We have, how- 
ever, periodically used the broad powers of our office to augment the police 
in this field from time to time whenever the need has become apparent. 

I have checked with other district attorneys throughout the State on the 
practice in other counties, and it appears that in no other county does the 
district attorney intervene in investigations and arrests in juvenile matters. 
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Yet our office initiated this practice as early as 1954 with some excellent results. 
Let me tell you how this came about. 

In November 1954, a teenage afternoon dance was held at the Imperial Skat- 
ing Rink on 60th Street near Locust. The dance broke up shortly before 6 p.m. 
Some 500 to 600 youngsters proceeded north on 60th Street en route to their 
homes, with the usual noisy laughter of fun-loving kids. As they neared Market 
Street, an apprehensive cashier on the elevated station platform called the 
police in anticipation of trouble. Later, this proved to be a wise move. 

A few minutes later the first arrivals on the train platform appeared, and 
as usual, some youngsters sneaked under the turnstiles in order to avoid paying 
their fares, and a second frantic caJl went out to the police. Meanwhile, the 
great mass of surging youth continued north on 60th Street past Market. By 
this time police cars were converging on the area from all directions. Suddenly 
several shots rang out and 500 youth panicked and scrambled for safety. This 
scene was later described by one officer as follows: “It seemed suddenly as if 
the east side (of the street) met the west side.” Forty-seven youngsters were 
arrested, 15 of whom were over 17 years of age which removed them from the 
Jurisdiction of the juvenile court. As a result of the front-page publicity by 
our newspapers and the coverage of the local broadcasting stations, an aroused 
citizenery demanded quick action for the offenders, more police, and more strin- 
gent measures to curb the specter of growing youth delinquency. Civie organ- 
izations called public meetings designed to turn the tide. So-called experts in 
the field offered solutions to the problem. Dozens of resolutions were passed and 
submitted to public officials. After 10 days of this hue and cry, our mayor, 
then district attorney, called a meeting between members of his staff and that 
of the juvenile aid bureau of our police department. It was decided to further 
the investigation of this case and make certain that all persons criminally 
involved were apprehended and brought to justice. During the next 48 hours 
several hundred persons were interrogated, the issue carefully studied and the 
true facts brought to light. At the end of this period of time it was clearly 
established that not 1 of the 47 originally arrested was responsible for the 
riotous action of this great mass of humanity, squeezed within one city block, 
but that their conduct was the result of a natural panic brought on by the gun 
shots they had heard. 

At the same time, our investigators knew the identity of the parties responsi- 
ble for the incident. Immediately the district attorney moved to secure the free- 
dom of the 15 adults arrested and notified the juvenile court of its findings, so 
that many of the juveniles were quickly released until their hearing. Actually, 
the entire incident was the direct result of friction between two opposing gangs, 
one known as the road gang from around 26th and Grays Ferry Road and the 
avenue gang from the area of 47th and Woodland Avenue. On the third day 
the real offenders were arrested and after a hearing, held for court. Ordinarily, 
this should end at this point. A new, enlightened public began reporting crimes 
they had observed, previously unreported, which had occurred as long as 6 
months earlier. Our investigators uncovered on their own scores of other 
juvenile crimes, including brutal beatings, rape, burglaries, and a practice of 
squirting lighter fluid on other youngsters and setting them on fire. Frightened 
parents had failed to notify police for fear of greater reprisals against their 
children. 

The original investigation brought to light so many types of crime among 
teenagers that the district attorney found it advisable to extend the investigations 
for 6 months. Thus the concept of the police department and the district 
attorney joining forces in the suppression of juvenile crimes in the initial stages 
was born. From this one incident we quickly learned the importance of keeping 
a close watchful eye on activities in the schools, the recreation centers, and 
above all, the need for a curfew as a police weapon to get children off the 
streets as a means of crime prevention. 

Early in 1956 it again became apparent that the still rising tide of juvenile 
crime required that the district attorney again join forces with the police 
department. This time the program got underway quietly and the conduct of 
juveniles all over the city was carefully studied. This time the emphasis was 
placed on ferreting out the leaders of youth gangs, digging up past crimes to be 
followed by swift arrests, so that they might be quickly removed from the 
community. As was to be expected with the gang leaders safely out of the way, 
many of the gangs began to fall apart. As before, numerous crimes, previously 
unreported, came to light, with swift but sure prosecution. Hijacking rings 
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within our public schools were uncovered, and the offenders arrested. In many 
of these cases followup investigations were made necessary to prevent tampering 
with witnesses by the friends and relatives of the offender. Numerous sex 
orgies, the distribution of pornographic literature of the worst type, involvement 
in the narcotics traffic, sales of liquor to minors, burglary gangs ruled by an 
adult Fagin were but a few of crimes uncovered in this investigation. Among 
these was a gang of jewel thieves, responsible for approximately 60 burglaries 
and masterminded by adults. As a result of an intensive and exhaustive in- 
vestigation, not only were the adult offenders duly punished, but much of the 
stolen property recovered, from rooftops, sewers, and private homes. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, the tide of juvenile crime continued to rise. 
In 1957 this activity was climaxed by a most brutal murder of a druggist by 
three teenagers perpetrating a robbery. In the prosecution that followed all 
three were sentenced to death. Approximately one month after their sentence 
three other teenagers brutally murdered a second druggist in the course of a 
robbery. All were about 15 years of age. In this case, the one who fired the 
fatal shot was sentenced to death, although his sentence was reduced to life 
imprisonment by our Supreme Court only a few months ago. At last our 
judiciary had realized that we had to get tough with youthful criminals. The 
tide began to turn. For the first time in 7 years, juvenile delinquency was on 
the decline. 

Again, in April 1958, another major crime was committed by youthful thugs 
which was to have far-reaching effects, the ruthless and senseless slaying of 
In Ho Oh, a Korean student of the University of Pennsylvania, again in the 
course of a robbery. Through skillful investigation by our police department 
the first arrest occurred within 4 hours, and within 36 hours 11 juveniles respon- 
sible for this crime were incarcerated. They were swiftly brought to trial, 
one by one, and the first of this group was convicted by a jury of murder in the 
first degree and sentenced to death. He had a juvenile record of delinquency 
dating back to the age of 9 years. This was indeed a victory for the citizens, 
for it was the first death sentence imposed by a jury in a number of vears. For 
the second straight year juvenile crime decreased in Philadelphia while still 
increasing in other major cities across the Nation. It must also be noted 
that during this same period our juvenile court initiated a “get tough” policy 
by committing youthful offenders to correctional institutions for crimes which 
previously brought only a sentence of probation. 

While statistics do not reflect an overall picture of the activity of teenage 
gangs I can reliably report to you that it is considerably lower than the level 
reached 2 or 3 years ago. While the most recent studies, not yet completed, do 
indicate a rise in certain crimes among juveniles, particularly rape, many other 
erimes are still decreasing. We do not suggest that these trends are solely 
the result of the law-enforcement agencies’ work. Citizen groups today are more 
aware of their responsibility to the community in working directly with youth 
to prevent crime. Their efforts, too, are largely responsible for the current 
trends in our city. 

This brings me to a most important observation. To investigate and pros- 
ecute all crime, whether committed by juveniles or adults, is our legal respon- 
sibility and we have men well trained in their duties. To understand the factors 
involved in this social disease is the province of sociologists and for other 
Government agencies. We have learned from important studies in this field 
and in the background research which we routinely make in many of our 
important cases, that certain factors appear with a high degree of frequeney. 

Delinquency seldom appears for the first time with the arrest of a teenager 
for some major crime. A review of his school record frequently shows the 
delinquent trends early in his elementary schooling. Other studies show that 
in a very high percentage of these cases a broken home, and very often the case 
of an unwed mother, with numerous other children sired by just as many fathers, 
is responsible. And very often, children who come before our juvenile court 
are the offspring of parents with criminal backgrounds. In one of our recent 
homicide cases involving a juvenile, the mother could not attend his arraignmeut 
because she herself was on trial in another courtroom for a crime committed 
by her. Sex orgies and related offenses can often be traced directly to the 
flood of pornographic literature available to the youth on many newsstands. 

In our own community we have brought about some reforms which we 
believe have to some extent influenced the trend in juvenile crime. Under a 
former policy of our juvenile court, the presiding judge barred my assistants 
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from participating in the hearings. After considerable pressure this rule Was 
finally relaxed and our office is now represented in all juvenile court proceedings 
Until very recently, the usual correctional method was probation even for the 
commission of serious crimes. In many cases probation was continued even 
after the commission of serious offenses while on probation. This policy too 
has been modified to such an extent that now a first offender is often committed 
to a correctional institution, especially if his crime involved the use or posses. 
sion of a deadly weapon. In this regard the success of this policy is due largely 
to the cooperation we received from the presiding judge in the juvenile court 
Hon. J. Sydney Hoffman. , 

Also very recently a policy of long standing was changed as a result of con- 
siderable public pressure. For as far back as I can recall the hearings jp 
juvenile cases have been private. The only persons present in the courtroom 
included the necessary court attendants, representatives of social service agep- 
cies, the parties involved, and their parents and attorneys. Commencing early 
in 1958 this policy was changed and these hearings are now open to the press, 
Names of juveniles, however, are omitted from the accounts of the hearings, 

Another source of our potential delinquents is the unwed mother. I do not 
mean to include in the category the young girl, betrayed by her lover, who makes 
one mistake. I do refer, however, to the type of young girl who promiscuously 
carries on her illicit affairs with no regard for the consequences and who flood 
our relief rolls with numerous illegitimate children. In most of these cases 
the children do not receive the benefit of public funds provided for their care. 
but the money is used by this lazy, indolent, and immoral mother for her own 
good time in the local taproom. With such women the production of babies 
is a source of revenue. As a result of our pressure, many of these girls are 
now being committed to the Women’s Industrial Home at Muncy and to Sleigh- 
ton Farms, as correctional measures. 

Another problem which still plagues us, but which we soon hope to remedy, 
is the practice in our youth study center of quick adjustment of cases without 
being heard by a juvenile court judge. In one such recent case the offender was 
sent to the youth study center after arrest for a vicious assault in a robbery. 
He was turned over to his parents the same evening. Later that night the 
victim died. Thus, with a murder charge pending, the offender was at liberty. 
The excuse given later was the overcrowded condition of the youth study 
center. This case points up one of our most pressing needs, that of sufficient 
detention facilities for youthful offenders. 

There have been numerous cases similar to the one I have just cited. We 
have recently acquired an additional building for this purpose but it is still 
far from enough. Coupled with this problem of detention facilities prior to a 
hearing is a similar lack of correctional facilities after hearings. Our State 
institutions are often so overcrowded that youthful criminals are released pre- 
maturely. Especially is this true in the case of the very young offender. He is 
often placed on probation because there just is no place for him. 

All of this points up a striking need for preventive work at a much earlier 
age level. This could go so far as to set up institutions designed to care for, 
train, and educate these youths who are badly neglected by their immoral 
and incompetent parents. The initial costs of such a program may well be 
quite high, but it must also be remembered that our present costs of crime in 
this country are also very high. Such a program cannot be the responsibility 
of a single community, for it is a national problem and must be dealt with 
like any other national emergency on a nationwide scale. 

In closing, permit me to say that I am indeed grateful for this opportunity 
to appear before you. I sincerely hope that our experiences in this most im- 
portant problem of crime among our youth will aid other communities and 
also assist you in finding ways in which our Federal Government can assist. 


Chairman Henninos. Our next witnesses are Mr. Sidney B. Markey 
and Mr. E. Calvert Cheston. 

Won’t you be seated, gentlemen. 

I understand this will be in the nature of a composite statement. 

Mr. Markey. Mr. Cheston is chairman of a committee dealing with 
these problems as a layman. I happen to be the chairman working 
with him. 


Y 


‘hairman Hennincs. You may proceed in any way you see fit. 
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Sidney B. Markey is associate director of the Health and Welfare 
Council, Inc. (Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Counties, 
Pa.) and director of its Philadelphia district. ty ' 

A graduate of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
he has his master’s degree from the university’s School of Applied So- 
cial Sciences. He has extensive experience in the group work field 
in Cleveland as director of Friendly Inn Settlement and Camp; he 
was executive secretary of the Council of Social Agencies in 
Indianapolis. 

Prior to coming to Philadelphia in September 1950, he was director 
of the Milwaukee County Survey, Inc. Mr. Markey has been associ- 
ated with community surveys covering health, welfare, and recreation 
planning in Pittsfield, Mass.; Kansas City, Mo.; Washington, D.C.; 
New York City; St. Louis, Mo.; Miami, Fla.; Evansville, Ind. He also 
served as special consultant in community organization for the Ur- 
ban Renewal Study Board, city of Baltimore, Md. He has taught 
in the graduate division of social service, Indiana University, in the 
department of social work of the University of Wisconsin, and has 
lectured at the University of Pennsylvania and Bryn Mawr College. 

Mr. Cheston, a lawyer, is a member of the firm of Ballard, Spahr, 
Andrews & Ingersell in Philadelphia. 

In addition to being chairman of the Committee on Services to Chil- 
dren and Youth of the Health and Welfare Council, Mr. Cheston is 
also a member of the board of directors and is past chairman of the 
Children’s Division of the Council. 

Mr. Cheston is a member of the board of the Southern Home for 
Children in Philadelphia, which is a nonsectarian institution pro- 
viding complete resident care for maladjusted boys and girls requiring 
residence temporarily out of their own homes. 

Gentlemen, you may proceed. 


STATEMENTS OF SIDNEY B. MARKEY AND E. CALVERT CHESTON, 
HEALTH AND WELFARE COUNCIL, INC., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Mr. Cueston. The Committee on Services to Children and Youth 
came into existence in the fall of 1956 to plan on behalf of the Com- 
munity Chest of Philadelphia and vicinity which has now been merged 
with the United Funds, the State Department of Welfare and the 
Youth Services Board of Philadelphia, regarding youth needs in the 
tricounty region of Delaware, Montgomery, and Philadelphia Coun- 
ties which is the service area of the Health and Welfare Council, Inc. 

I have been chairman of the committee since we began our work. 
While our efforts have been aimed at prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency, we have been concerned with the broader problem, that of 
securing the basic social services the community should be providing 
for all of the hundreds of thousands of children in the metropolitan 
3 counties holding more than 3 million persons and covering approxi- 
mately an 800-square-mile region. 

A word about the Health and Welfare Council will help explain our 
concern in the matter. The council is the planning and coordinating 
body for about 300 member health, welfare, and recreation agencies, 
all of which are supported by tax or voluntary funds. Some 60 of 
our members provide services for children, some 55 are family serving 
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and 66 provide leisure activities. Another 98 specialize in the health 
field and 67 are identified as serving the aging. We estimate that wel] 
over $200 million are spent annually in the tricounty area by the many 
official and private agencies engaged in health, welfare, and recreation 
services. 

Like myself, some 2,000 men and women volunteer to serve on the 
boards of these agencies and in activities of the Health and Welfare 
Council. We have only one goal in mind—the best possible community 
for all families to grow up in. 

When our committee was asked to plan for the needs of youth, it 
had two mandates. One was from the Community Chest asking for 
“special or expanded programs proposed for particular agencies” 
equipped to make a dent in the delinquency problem and for which the 
chest proposed to make available additional money. What happened 
is that the chest was so concerned about delinquency, they wanted to 
see if they couldn’t do some pump priming activity, experimental pro- 
jects or projects to give a lead as to how better to cope with the problem, 
and they put aside $100,000 at that time to run a test program. That 
is the thing that got this committee started. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I had lunch with a group, and a gentleman 
told me the desired goal is $600,000, I believe, this year. Am I 
right on that figure? 

Mr. Cueston. Well, not for the chest fund. That may have been 
what went into children’s work. 

Mr. Marxey. That $600,000 may have been a shortage. The goal 
has been about $13% million. | 
Mr. Curston. We had a very big deficit. Actually, also that would 
bear some relation to certain propositions in the children’s field out 
of the total fund. But this was a special fund, despite what was 
taken out of reserve, because of the urgency of the problem. 

We had another request from Secretary Shapier on the question 
of exploring the question of the number and location of reception 
and evaluation centers for mentally retarded, emotionally disturbed 
and delinquent children which should be established in the tri-county 
region by the Department. The Secretary wanted to see if we couldn't 
get some agreement among the experts as to what should be done in 
this field by the agencies both private, city agencies and State 
agencies. 

Thirty-one outstanding lay and professional workers from all walks 
of life serve on our committee. We first tackled the task of recom- 
mending to the chest how its special funds should be expended, using 
the following guides of the Community Chest. 

1. Any program adopted must take account of the need for attack 
on a broad front. It must integrate and coordinate the various serv- 
ices designed to deal with different elements of the problem. And it 
must maintain those services on a continuing basis, as long as the need 
exists. 

2. A prime condition of any successful program is therefore the de- 
velopment of a communitywide concern for a continuing and ener- 
getic attack on the problem—a movement which enlists the active 
and effective support of civic leaders broadly representative of gov- 
ernment, schools, churches, business and the welfare services of the 
community. 
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All organizations serving children and youth in this region were 
invited to submit projects suitable for chest support. Some 63 came 
jn and they ranged from one from a governmental agency requiring 
capital expenditures of $6 million to one from a voluntary agency 
for a program costing less than $500. 

After screening the many proposals, four lines of attack were 
agreed upon for support by these chest funds. These were for pro- 
grams offerings the following features which could be tied into one 
overall coordinated program. 

1. Case finding programs both of actual delinquents and of indi- 
viduals whose circumstances or behavior suggest the need for assist- 
ance to prevent breakdown; diagnosis of the specific needs of these 
individuals, and referral for services. 

2, Provision of health, welfare and other services tailored to deal 
with the needs of the problem individual and to avert progressive 
deterioration. 

8. Promotion of local, neighborhood movements to create adult 
leadership in dealing with conditions conducive to individual and 
family breakdown. It was felt that in the field a lot could be done 
by getting the people in these problem neighborhoods and better 
elements interested in this, and working to help their own community. 

4. Provision of basic community services such as recreation centers, 
youth groups, religious centers, health centers, ete., which improve 
the conditions and climate under which people live. 

We came to the conclusion that with the amount of funds available, 
although it was a lot for the chest to have put up under the cireum- 
stances, we had to confine the approach to a small area, in order to 
have an effective test, rather than scattering shots all over the city. 

An area within Philadelphia wherein these four lines of attack could 
be concentrated was selected after consultation with neighborhood and 
agency spokesmen. Herein Operation a is being carried out 
for which over $150,000 of special United Fund dollars are being 
expended during two program years ending June 1, 1960. In a few 
moments, Mr. Markey, director of the Philadelphia District of the 
Health and Welfare Council will describe to you, Operation Poplar. 

In Operation Poplar proposals from only eight organizations of 
the chest were incorporated. One of these organizations was the 
Crime Prevention Association. I believe you heard from them yes- 
terday. The Crime Prevention Association was provided with funds 
for a consultant in gang work, who in addition to giving a substantial 
percentage of his time to the operation proper is working citywide. 
He was brought in from another city where he had great success to 

help train workers in this field, as well as work on this particular 
project. He has been training workers for all citywide programs. 
The remaining projects were also reviewed by technical committees 
and 36 were found qualified as desirable new services or extensions of 
present services. Several were referred to the State department of 
welfare for support and one was known to be accepted. The interest 
of the National Institute of Mental Health was enlisted in four proj- 
ects and the agencies concerned were advised of this possibility for 

support. Unfortunately for the remainder, no means of financial 

underwriting could be secured. 
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This remains the heart of the local problem. We know of many 
services which should be expanded by the governmental and voluntary 
agencies with know-how to carry them out, but lack the financig] 
means to do so. 

In carrying out the request of the State regarding advice as to the 
number and location of reception and evaluation centers for mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed and delinquent children needed in the 
region, the committee found a wide variation of opinion on the subject. 

In brief, we’ve experienced great reluctance to add reception and 
evaluation centers when basic services such as probation, parole, coun- 
seling, foster homes, and specialized treatment institutions are not 
being provided in sufficient quantity and quality to meet today’s needs, 
When augmented by problems of unavailability of work opportunities 
for youth, limitations in staff able to carry out the rehabilitation re- 
sponsibilities of the public assistance and aid for dependent children’s 
programs, community tensions heightened by inadequate housing for 
minorities to mention only a few of the corollary issues, our committee 
determined to take a fresh look at the fundamentals. 

It authorized preparation of a document entitled, “Youth in Conflict 
With Society—Toward a Community Plan To Meet the Problem” as 
the first step in listing what Philadelphia has and what it is short of 
by way of police, detention, court, probation, and institutional services 
for children. 

Once this statement is completed the committee will similarly exam- 
ine services designed for dependent and neglected children and then at 
the community services directed toward the prevention of individual 
and family breakdown. 

We are working hard on the youth in conflict with society, toward 
a community plan to meet the problem, and have gotten several sec- 
tions completed. But itisa big project and will take quite a while. I 
think if we could get reasonable agreement among the experts in the 
field working on it, even the first part of it would have been helpful, 
because a lot of people in this community, even working in the field, I 
think, are not fully cognizant of what we have and what the lacks are 
and the duplications and the lack of tie-in, and I think this document 
can prove very valuable. Dr. Reinemann, who is here to testify later, 
and Dr. Sharp, have been cooperating with us, as have the police 
department, and others, in working up this statement. 

hairman Hrennines. Do you have much trouble, Mr. Cheston, in 
getting the experts to agree? 

Mr. Cueston. In certain fields I would say yes. At other times, no. 
But obviously, all this is a trial and error proposition. We don’t think 
anybody has any quick answer. That isquite obvious. And there are 
differences of opinion. But I think the spirit shown, when we can get 
everybody around the table, has been excellent. I think one of the 
problems has been everybody is so understaffed, and the demands are 
so terrible, it has been hard to get a lot of these people together in the 
past. And I think even if we got no report out of it and real agree- 
ment, just getting them together to discuss their problems is very 
beneficial to the understanding of the problem. 

Our final goal will be to suggest a plan of coordinating of these 
programs. As taxpayers and contributors to the United Fund, we 
desire to marshal all of our resources so that while treatment of juve- 
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nile delinquency is carried on in the fullest possible degree, the com- 
munity is similarly putting to work every resource which can be 
directed toward prevention. 

In other words, my committee is an overall planning committee. 
We thought making this study was the best contribution we could 
make. And I think it will be a real help to everybody, if and when 
completed. 

I would now like to ask Mr. Markey to describe the Poplar program 
in some detail. 

Chairman Henninos. Mr. Markey. 

Mr. Markey. As Mr. Cheston indicated, we came to the conclusion 
that in one section of Philadelphia we could well use these limited 
chest dollars. Operation Poplar describes the special program 
financed by the United Fund in a section of north-central Phila- 
delphia, sometimes referred to as “the jungle,” in which Poplar Street 
is a well known landmark. 

The section selected for Operation Poplar is bounded by Girard 
Avenue on the north, Vine Street on the south, Sixth Street on the 
east and Broad Street on the west. It comprises the 13th and 14th 
wards of the city and a few blocks of the southern end of the 20th 
ward. Approximately 37,000 persons live in this section of the city. 
While in 1950 the population was evenly divided between whites and 
nonwhites, today nonwhites are estimated to constitute at least two- 
thirds of the population. 

The section houses low income families, had 314 times as high as the 
city percentage of tuberculosis in 1954, showed 50 percent blighted or 
dilapidated housing in 1950 and in 1957 showed 5 times the city rate 
of recipients of public assistance among its residents. 

Bars abound in great numbers, averaging one for every 314 resi- 
dents. In 1956 the section ranked as the eighth worst of the 23 police 
districts of the city. In 1958 it improved its rank to the position 
of 13th among the 23. 

The purpose of Operation Poplar is to illustrate that social services 
earried out by qualified workers and through coordinated effort of 
the several agencies involved, can demonstrate how the problems 
associated with delinquency are reducible. A second goal is to arouse 
the people of the section served to demand and support improved and 
extended social services supplied by governmental and voluntary 
agencies. 

The United Fund moneys are being spent for special staff to pro- 
vide a concentrated and coordinated effort in the fields of case work, 
group work and community development activities. The key agency 
is the Friends Neighborhood Guild, a social settlement long identi- 
fied as a strong resident influence in the neighborhood. 

Operation Poplar works out of the guild through special workers 
assigned to deal with gang groups and multiproblem families in the 
neighborhood. 

In addition, funds have been provided so that the group activities 
skills of the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and Y.W.C.A. are brought to 
bear through staff assigned to work in a coordinated way with the di- 
rector of Operation Poplar. Similarly the counseling skills of the Big 
Brothers Association and the Episcopal Community Services are be- 
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ing applied to provide the individualized services revealed by the op- 
eration. 

Many other agencies are voluntarily contributing special services 
to the coordinated effort. Among these are the public and parochia] 
schools, the department of recreation, the probation department of 
the juvenile court, the police juvenile aid division, the Salvation 
Army, Family Service, Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, bureau of child care and the housing authority. 

The $150,000 of United Fund money provides for the specica] 
services through May 1960 or for approximately a 2-year period, 
There is every indication that the work of Operation Poplar warrants 
continuation beyond that time. Evaluation of the current work js 
being undertaken by the research department of the Health and Wel: 
fare Council in cooperation with staff from the School of Social 
Work of Bryn Mawr College and Temple University. 

I would like to give you one illustration of a case—I have a couple 
of them here that I pulled from the file of Operation Poplar. This 
happened last month. 

One of these key workers, who is known as the gang worker, 
has been developing an intergroup council among the leaders of the 
several gangs. And one night he was coming from a meeting of 
that group. He noticed unusual activity among the boys on bicycles, 
‘One of the boys with whom he was walking said, “It looks like a 
rumble in the making.” And they followed the boys and found sure 
enough that there was every indication of a full scale-gang fight. 
The boys who were part. of this council talked to the others, and 
instead of a full-fledged fight, which never got reported, four of the 
boys went to a nearby school yard and squared off, and had it out 
fist-to-fist, and they finally quit when they were exhausted. The re- 
sult of this was that through the work of these boys who are in the 
council, these other groups that were not in the council group have 
asked how can they become affiliated. And another neighborhood 
house near the Friends Neighborhood Guild has agreed to take ona 
staffman and supply extra services to these new groups. What it 
comes down to is if you can get a hold of these boys at the right 
moment, work with them in an understanding way, you can get mean- 
ingful results. We think that is what is going to come out of Opera- 
tion Poplar. At least we hope so. 

If you would like this other case—and it might be of some interest, 
because it deals with the situation our district attorney was talking 
about—it is a mother with six boys, one of them illegitimate. This 
mother is getting her assistance from public rolls. She is on public 
assistance. She lives in public housing. Several of these boys have 
been in conflict with the law. One of these boys is now serving time 
in the State penal institution. This woman was quite worried. She 
was actually afraid of her boys. She talked to the manager of 
public housing, who got in touch with the case worker at Operation 
Poplar. It took that case worker the better part of a year before 
this woman would begin to talk about what was really her problem 
with those boys. And out of it she agreed to accept a referral to the 
Episcopal Community Service that is providing the case work service 
in this case, to talk about her personal problem. And then as a result 
of case conferences among these many organizations, we were able to 
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get the Big Brothers Association to find a big brother for one of the 
boys; the Boy Scouts have two of the boys in some troops nearby, 
the Friends Neighborhood Guild gave one of the older boys a chance 
to work this summer as junior counselor in a day camp, and then made 
it possible for three of the younger boys to go to camp for a 10-day 
period. And still another boy is being helped to find a full-time job. 

Now, here is a case where a mother, in very desperate straits, without 
a man in the family, finally got enough courage to ask for help, and 
again, through this coordinated fashion, we were able to give them 
something of meaning. 

We want to stand by this situation and see what happens over a 
long enough time, so we can make some honest claims of results. 
That is why our research aspect of this thing becomes very important. 

I think that concludes my comments. 

Chairman Henninoes. There are many observations and questions, 
were there time. I am sure we would like to ask questions of you. 
If you have any material 

Mr. Markey. I have given Mr. Perian several copies of our material 
for your use. 

Chairman Hennines. We would be very glad to have it included 
and made a part of the record for these proceedings. And the Poplar 
Street project is exceedingly interesting. We have found in several 
other cities the same technique with the gangs. For example, New 
York, notably, I would say, as well as Philadelphia. 

Mr. Markey. I might add that several other group work agencies 
like settlements in the city are undertaking similar projects. One of 
our United Fund agencies, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children, has got some special money to work at serving neglected 
children, and they are also trying to get some special staff services 
in there. 

What is heartening about all this is that a lot of agencies are really 
trying to pitch in and do a job today. If we had more means to do 
it, we perhaps could do more. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, gentlemen. We ap- 
preciate indeed your coming here to give us the benefit of your 
experience and your efforts, and your plans for the future. 

Our next witness is Dr. E. Preston Sharp. We welcome you here 
today. 

Dr. Sharp was born in Avalon, Pittsburgh, Pa. He holds a bach- 
elor’s degree from Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa., and M.A. and 
Ph. D. degrees from the University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Sharp was appointed executive director of the Youth Study 
Center in 1952. Prior to this appointment, he was chief of the 
division of training schools in the Maryland Department of Public 
Welfare (from 1948). He also served as director of the Maryland 
Commission for Youth. 

Before going to Maryland he was director of the bureau of com- 
munity work in the Pennsylvania Department of Welfare, Harris- 
burg. During 14 years with that department, he was supervisor of 
rehabilitation at the Eastern State Penitentiary, Philadelphia, and 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania Training School at Morganza. 

_ Previous to entering the correctional field, he was an administrator 

In the public school system in Pennsylvania for 9 years. 
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Currently he is a member of the Professional Council and the 
Delinquency Committee of the National Probation and Parole Aggo: 
ciation ; a member of the executive board of the Philadelphia Counci] 
Boy Scouts of America; a member of the board of directors of the 
Osborne Association, Inc.; and he is a past president of the American 
Correctional Association; Pennsylvania Probation and Parole Asso- 
ciation; and the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 

Dr. Sharp, we are very glad to welcome you. And you may, as I 
have suggested to other witnesses, proceed in any manner that pleases 
you, either reading from a prepared statement, or submitting it for 
inclusion in the printed hearings. 


STATEMENT OF DR. E. PRESTON SHARP, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
YOUTH STUDY CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Dr. Suarp. I appreciate the opportunity of appearing before your 
committee. I will make comments and submit a formal statement, 
which, I might say at the beginning, will be brief. 

Maybe I should say I happen to be a Ph. D. who has lived with 
about 15,000 convicts and about 150,000 juvenile delinquents, because 
of our discussion relative to qualifications. 

I might also state that, in the Reader’s Digest for this month, I 
read an interesting definition of a delinquent. It is a minor present- 
ing a major problem—which I think is the best definition I have seen 
for some time. 

I have to be very frank, Senator, in this whole discussion, because 
I don’t think there is any social problem that has more hot air and less 
action than the one you are directing your attention to. And to be 
very frank with you, those of us who live with and see what happens to 
these youngsters get pretty disgusted at certain times with the amount 
of, as you indicated before, street corner knowledge and the minimum 
amount of actual sweat and blood and work to solve the problem. Let 
us liken it a little bit to this matter of polio. We didn’t throw the kids 
out on the street while we were searching for the vaccine. We had 
these youngsters in rehabilitative centers and had all types of treat- 
ment to keep the paralysis to a minimum while we were seeking a cure. 
But, unfortunately, I think the climate in this particular area is that 
we do a minimum amount with the disease while we are saying that 
no one has a cure. 

I work and I live with the disease. 

Now, take, for example, what does it mean. It means that thou- 
sands of dollars of taxpayers money and thousands of lives are being 
harmed while we are doing a lot of talking, seeking, apparently, for 
this panacea, which I don’t think will ever exist in this particular field. 

Chairman Henninos. Nor dol. 

Dr. SHarp. Now, take in our own country, both in terms of our State 
and National level 

Chairman Hennines. Don’t you think it is rather characteristic, 
Dr. Sharp, that we in the United States somehow or other have, 
either consciously or subconsciously, the notion that every problem 
is soluble, not recognizing that some things are inherently and by 
their very nature insoluble within our time 
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Dr. SHarr. There is no question about it. And we are dealing 
with human behavior. And every time your culture changes, your 
behavior pattern changes. And as I have often said, if you find 
anyone who has all the answers, you better refer him to a psychia- 
trist, because there is something wrong with his mental operations. 

But we do know more things, Senator, than what we are able to 
apply. And in this particular picture is the fact that we have a 
false sense of priorities in both our National and State thinking 
on a legislative level. 

Now, let’s take a dollar and cents application of this particular 
roblem. Here in the State of Pennsylvania we will have a judge 
who has before him a child who has been maybe on probation once 
or twice before. The judge, through the result of studies made at 
the Youth Study Center, or through the court’s own services, indicates 
institutionalization. What happens? The child has to be sent 
home, because there is no institutional space available. So the kid 
is a big shot in the community. The little ones especially look 
up to him. 

Chairman Henninos. He got away with it. 

Dr. Suarp. Yes. Respect for the courts and the police drop. 
Next time he appears in court he doesn’t appear by himself, he 
appears with five or six other kids that he took along with him when 
he got in trouble the second time. 

Forgetting what happens to kids, look at the dollars and cents 
involved in that particular procedure. In addition to that, there 
is vandalism in terms of property rights of others and in certain sec- 
tions of the city merchants are losing money because of the fact that 

eople don’t want to go down certain streets, because they are annoyed 

y these children. 

The Youth Study Center, of which I happen to be executive direc- 
tor, is one of the finest in the country. But, in actual efficiency of oper- 
ation, we are unable to operate efficiently because we have children 
sent back to us that are held there months and sometimes years waiting 
transfer to institutions to which they have been committed. You 
have heard yesterday, and I am going to repeat it today, that in the 
State of Pennsylvania we have approximately 600 less beds than we 
had in 1945. Any business that would ever operate on that basis of 
managing and providing facilities certainly would go bankrupt 
within a very short time. And we are bankrupt now in terms of 
needs of space for kids. In addition to that, the last thing I heard 
recently was the one little bit of progress we made in additional 
facilities at forestry camps is now being threatened by people who 
are setting the budget at the State capital. So that, instead of going 
ahead, we are going apparently to have a tendency of going back. 

Today we need about a thousand more beds. By 1962 or 1963 we 
will need 1,500 more beds, for these youngsters who are affected with 
this disease, while we are looking for some way of preventing it. 

_ Now, one of the other areas Mr. Markey touched on, but I think 
it Is very important to emphasize—I think it is well that we have a 
review of the resources of these different community agencies. I 
don’t know whether this has been brought to the attention of your 
particular committee or not, but the Boy Scouts of America made 
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a study, through the auspices of and in cooperation with the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and out of that they brought the new Explorer 
program, and this new Explorer program is so tooled and so geared 
to the interests of the children that the children of any level, in terms 
of economic background, or any type of community, either city or 
rural area, can participate, and it is geared to participate on the basis 
of the children’s interest. It is one of the finest programs I have seen 
in a long time and it is an excellent example of an agency reviewing 
their own strengths and their own potentials and then coming up 
with something practical. I am merely picking this Explorer pro- 
gram of the Boy Scouts of America out as an example. Other agen- 
cies have done fine things. But that, I think, is a good example. 

Now, as far as dollars and cents are concerned, all of us are against 
a raise in taxes. Every time we hear people talking, they are talking 
money. But my philosophy as an American is that we first have to 
think in terms of priorities, and then we think in terms of expendi- 
tures. In the State of Pennsylvania, if we would have what it would 
cost to put down 8 miles of superhighways, we would make a remark- 
able contribution in solving this problem. So the challenge that I 
would throw out to both the legislators of our State and the members 
of Congress is how far below highways should we place our children, 
in terms of priority? And frankly, I think that the sum and sub- 
stance of our major issue in this particular area involves the priority 
which we Americans are willing to put on children. 

Smemetaaiien Henninos. It is pretty hard to convince people of that, 
isn’t it? 

Dr. SuHare. Well, after all, there is no use, Senator, of praising 
the American home and loving the kids, and then forgetting what 
is necessary. I heard not long ago of a person who decided to take 
his child out of college, because they wanted to buy an airplane. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I have been on this committee 5 years, we 
will be in our 6th year now, and there are times when it is rather dis- 
heartening, and at the same time startling, to realize how many people 
are very happy to sound off with the solutions. But when it comes 
to raising taxes a little bit, or making provision for these things, as 
against highways, as you suggest 

Dr. Suarp. Well, [ would say I commend what you are doing, and 
I hope that the band even plays louder, Senator, because that 1s the 
way democracy works. 

Chairman Henninos. Well, some people, and many, many fine 
people such as you, Dr. Sharp, are doing herculean work in the field. 
The others are quarterbacking it from the grandstand, and going 
home and forgetting about it, until something happens. 

Dr. Sarr. It is pretty hard to down a Scotch-Irishman, Senator. 

Chairman Henninos. You were in the eastern district ? 

Dr. SHarp. I was in the Eastern State Penitentiary. 

Chairman Henninos. How old is that institution ¢ 

Dr. Swarr. That was opened in 1829. It is one of the oldest in- 
stitutions in the United States. The Quakers first started separate 
and solitary confinement. It replaced the old Walnut Street jail. 
It has been very helpful to me to recognize the juvenile offenders 
through the final patterns that we had in the adult offenders. Sol 
felt that was a very good background. 
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Chairman Henninos. I happen to be chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on National Penitentiaries and Reformatories. 

Dr. Smarr. Yes, I know. 

Chairman Henninos. I have seen them not only here but abroad. 

Dr. SHarp. Did you get a chance, Senator, when you were in Eng- 
land, to visit their new detention facilities for juveniles in London? 

Chairman Hennines. No. I have been to a number of prisons, 
including Dartmoor. I didn’t go to the center because my time was 
rather limited. I went to some of the centers in Denmark, for 
example. os 

Dr. Suarp. I have been in correspondence with Sir Lionel Fox, 
in the Home Office. 

Chairman Henninos. I had lunch with him, and Mr. Duncan Fer- 
rin, whom you probably know, too, and I was given every possible 
consideration by those gentlemen. 

Well, there is a great deal more I think we could discuss with you, 
sir, with much profit to ourselves. It was very good of you to come, 
Dr. Sharp. 

Mr. Bernstone. Senator, may I interject? I should like to men- 
tion at this time, Senator, that Dr. Sharp was most generous with his 
time and his knowledge in dealing with the staff in setting up these 
hearings, and I should like you to know that. 

Chairman Henninos. I should have mentioned that. I was also 
going to suggest, if I have not already, that we write Dr. Sharp 
expressing thanks of the entire subcommittee and Members of the 
Senate for your great help to us in making these hearings possible— 
in making these hearings as fine as I think they have been. 

Dr. SHarp. Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 14” and reads 
as follows :) 

EXHIBIT No. 14 


STATEMENT OF E. PRESTON SHARP, PH. D., Executive Director, YoutH Stupy 
CENTER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Thousands of lives and thousands of taxpayers’ dollars are being wasted by the 
lack of serious citizen interest in providing the necessary tools for the effective 
functioning of the juvenile court. Unfortunately, children with behavior prob- 
lems have a very low National and State priority. They have no lobby, and 
often the only stimulus to action is a crisis. It is often said that the fence is 
built at the edge of the cliff only after a child falls and is killed. 

The lack of necessary facilities for the confinement and rehabilitation of 
juvenile delinquents not only harms the child but also many other children in 
the community. Often, when a child appears before the judge of a juvenile 
court, the judge realizes that institutional care is indicated, but has no resources. 
The only alternative is to place the child on probation. In some cases, it may 
be the second or third probation. This lessens, in the mind of the child, his 
respect for the authority of the police and the courts. 

It is not unusual, when the child returns to the community, for him to be 
looked up to as a big shot by the other children, especially those younger than 
himself, and he becomes a leader. To further enhance his status, he leads his 
group into additional delinquent acts. As a result, there may be 5 or 10 delin- 
quent children to appear before the court. Why? Because there was no in- 
stitutional facilities available for the leader of this group when he previously 
appeared in court. 

In addition to the harm done to the children, properties of citizens are damaged 
by the acts of vandalism, and the victims suffer both inconvenience and economic 
loss. This also affects business, because in some areas customers do not wish 
to be on the streets if they run the risk of being annoyed by unruly youths. 
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The results of lack of adequate institutional facilities are clearly observed at 
the Youth Study Center. The purpose of the center is to provide a detention 
and study facility for the children of Philadelphia charged with delinquent acts, 
The Youth Study Center, operating under a board of managers, is financed by the 
city, and its purpose is to serve the juvenile division of the municipal court. 

An evaluation of the children in the center on June 1, 1959, showed that there 
was a total of 57 girls being held; only 21 had not been to court. Of the 116 boys 
being held, only 22 had not been to court. Of a total population of 173 children 
in the center, 130 of these should not have been here, and their beds should have 
been available for children arrested on charges of delinquency. 

These numbers do not include the many boys over the age of 16 who, because 
of lack of space at the Youth Study Center, had to be transferred to the city 
prison, and were waiting there either for court hearings or for transfer to the 
training schools to which they had been committed. 

The problem of providing space in the State of Pennsylvania for adjudged 
delinquent children has now become a crisis. One of the reasons for this is 
that there are over 600 fewer beds in the three large training schools today 
than existed in 1945. This does not reflect on these institutions; they have 
torn down unsafe buildings. The State has made no provision to compensate 
for this loss of essential bed space or to provide for the urgently needed ad- 
ditional facilities. 

There is now, in the State legislature, house bill 1614 which represents a 
crash program to provide additional beds. It will not fulfill the total needs 
of the State, nor will it care for the critical needs of the mentally deficient 
and mentally ill children with delinquent patterns. It is, however, the very 
first step in planning for additional bed space. 

The increase in population and rate of delinquency indicates a need for at 
least 1,000 more beds. 

It is very important that, on the State and National level, serious consideration 
be given to finding the best ways of handling the delinquent child. Legislation 
is pending in Congress which provides for projects, especially those affecting 
interstate problems, including bills creating forestry or CCC-type camps. Many 
of these programs are of such scope that they cannot be approached by indi- 
vidual States, and it is certainly time that the Federal Government gives some 
consideration to this pressing social problem. 

Although the emphasis in this statement deals with institutional facilities, 
it should be understood that preventive activities have a vital part to play. 
This includes all types of community services. 

It is important that social and character building agencies be encouraged 
to study their programs and to determine if they can make a greater contri- 
bution toward preventing delinquency. An excellent example of this type of 
study is that of the Boy Scouts of America. They found, through analyzing 
their program, that they had an excessive number of dropouts of the older 
boys. Realizing that a constructive program of boys is very important in every 
community, an intensive 3-year study was conducted by the University of Michi- 
gan to ascertain the interests and needs of this group. As a result, the new 
Explorer Boy Scout program has been instituted. It has unusual value for 
the boys in the 14 to 18 year group. This program is not designed as a delin- 
quency preventive program, but it has many potentials, because the interests 
of all types of boys can be absorbed, no matter what level of home, or type of 
community. Also, there is no prerequisite, such as previously being a Boy Scout, 
which might handicap a youth in associating with this group. 

One of the most pressing needs in our American culture is to raise the priority 
of children. In the State of Pennsylvania, if the same amount of money paid 
toward 8 miles of superhighways could be directed toward serving the needs 
of children with behavior problems, real progress would be made. The Ameri- 
can people must decide what expenditures have priority. We all dislike an 
increase in taxes and there is no question that limits have to be considered. 
Before limits are considered, however, priorities must be decided. How far 
below highways should we place our children? 


Chairman Henntnos. The last witness on our list before the midday 
recess is Dr. John Otto Reinemann, who is director of probation of 
the municipal court. Dr. Reinemann, we welcome you here today, sir. 
Be seated and make yourself comfortable. You may proceed in any 
manner you desire, sir. 
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Dr. Reinemann was city solicitor of the city administration of 
Berlin, Germany, from 1929 to 1933, and was assigned to the depart- 
ments of public welfare, child welfare, and public health of the Bor- 
ough of Prenzlauer Berg. In 1934 he immigrated to the United 
States and subsequently acquired U.S. citizenship through 
naturalization. 

Dr. Reinemann received a doctor of laws degree at the University 
of Frankfurt-am-Main in Germany. After coming to this country, 
he had postgraduate training in sociology and political science at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He is coauthor with Dr. Negley K. Teet- 
ers of “The Challenge of Delinquency,” Prentice-Hall, 1950. In addi- 
tion, Dr. Reinemann has contributed numerous articles on delinquency, 
probation, and related topics to professional publications. 

He has been associated with the municipal court of Philadelphia 
since July 1, 1954, and has served as director of probation since 1948. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN OTTO REINEMANN, DIRECTOR OF PROBA- 
TION OF THE MUNICIPAL COURT OF PHILADELPHIA 


Dr. RertneMann. Thank you very much, Senator. It is a privilege 
to appear again before this subcommittee. I recall that 5 years ago, 
in April 1954, I was privileged to appear before you. 

I would like to report to this committee briefly the progress that 
has been made in the probation department of the municipal court, 
which I am heading. 

First of all, the caseload which I talked about 5 years ago was at 
that time in the neighborhood of 100. I am pleased to say that not 
only because delinquency has somewhat decreased, happily, in our 
city, but also because the city council granted us some additional staff, 
we were able to pull down this high caseload to a figure of 65 cases of 
probation per probation officer, plus 50 monthly investigation cases. 
This is still far from ideal, and still considerably above the national 
desirable maximum as announced as standard by the National Proba- 
tion Parole Association of the U.S. Children’s Bureau. 

During these past 5 years, we also were able to strengthen our 
supervisory staff, both on the top level of the juvenile division as 
well as the intermediate level. During this period also, we were able 
to staff the Youth Study Center, where we, as a court, have intake 
control, with probation officers as intake workers 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. 

Recently, the probation department—and I am only mentioning a 
few because time is short—in cooperation with our medical depart- 
ment, started a new project of group probation. One of our leading 
psychologists, who is a member of the court’s medical department 
staff, has been training a group of probation officers to be leaders of 
their own probationers in group discussions. So far, 6 probation 
officers have started to carry out this program and meet most of them 
in neighborhood centers once a week, with from 8 to 12 of their pro- 
bationers, either boys or girls, as the case may be, and give them a 
chance to discuss their own problems and difficulties and through 
therapeutic measures guide them toward an understanding of their 


se difficulties and hopefully to prepare them for a constructive 
iving. 
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The unique feature of this is that at the same time the parents 
also are seen another evening by the probation officers, parents of 
these youngsters who are involved in this group program, primarily 
the mothers, although in some sections of the city we are able also 
to involve the fathers. It is very difficult to get the fathers interested 
in the problems of their children; this is nothing new. You might 
draw a picture of a juvenile court session, and you might say, what 
is missing in this picture, and the answer is very often the father. 

The first group of probation officers to be trained has started this 
program, and the psychologist is now training additional staff. 

I would like to turn now to this problem of what the probation 
officers in the juvenile court can do in a community. The court is 
not working in a vacuum. It is not an isolated or insulated entity, 
It has to work, and can only work efficiently if it has the supportive 
services on a State and local level. And here, of course, we already 
heard yesterday, as well as today, the tragic picture which past cor- 
rectional and training programs for juveniles presents. 

I am not again repeating what has been said. I am only empha- 
sizing and confirming it from the vantage point of a frustrated staff 
and frustrated court, that receives kids on probation again and again 
and again, not because we wanted them, not because we wanted this 
kind of probation by default, but because there is no other way to 
handle them. And so at least the minimum that can be done by the 
judges, who are equally frustrated, is to place them, or what is worse, 
continue them on probation. 

Our Commonwealth, unfortunately, is particularly lacking in spite 
of the fact that juvenile delinquency over the last 10 years definitely 
has increased, even if it went down in our city a little bit—they are 
practically all continuously overcrowded. So are the mental hospi- 
tals. One of our gravest needs is in the area of the psychopathic or 
the deeply disturbed child, both boy and girl. Also for the defective 
delinquent girl there are no facilities. 1 am particularly interested 
in and have been rather active in ree the idea of the forestry 
yas I noticed, sir, that your committee also has been greatly inter- 
ested in this modern device, this constructive device, which goes back to 
the CCC camp idea, and which was started in 1940 in California, and 
was since adopted by about one dozen of the States of the Union. I 
was particularly pleased, Senator Hennings, that this committee en- 
dorsed the forestry camp idea in your records as one very good 
device to handle a youngster who is in trouble, who might not respond 
to probation, but does not require necessarily the somewhat more rigid 
— of a training school or an industrial school or reformatory. 

f I had testified before you just a week ago, I would have reported 
to you that in a campaign in which I took a rather active part in 1955 
and 1956, we were able to get on the statute books a forestry camp bill 
in this State. And subsequently, two such camps were erected, one in 
the east and one in the western part of the State. I have visited the 
camp in Hickory Run State Park here in the east. I was deeply im- 
pressed by the work that has been done. True, it is only a small 
venture so far. There are from 20 to 25 boys in each of the two camps. 
But there is a wonderful team spirit. And I actually saw what has 
been accomplished in the work of cleaning out underbrush, and avoid- 
ing fire hazards, building guardways and trails and many other things 
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that one can do in forests and parks to improve and conserve our 
natural resources. ; 

Just last Friday I got the most disconcerting telephone call, and so 
did Dr. Sharp, my colleague, from Harrisburg, that the two camps, 
this fledging enterprise in this new field, in Pennsylvania, is seriously 
threatened, if not in mortal danger, because the senate appropriations 
committee, in a move of utterly false economy, and shortsightedness, 
is about to strike out the appropriations for the forestry camp. It is 
not only a cut, as has appeared in some newspaper statements, as I 
learned from the people in Harrisburg, and understand that this after- 
the highest representative of Harrisburg will be here, and certainly 
will confirm it. It is a story which I think is one of utter tragedy. 
At a time when 12 States of the Union and more and more of them 
have adopted this new procedure of handling youngsters in open-air 
work, through team spirit, and constructive performance of jobs and 
improvements that benefit the community, where on the Federal level, 
as well as on many local levels, similar projects are being undertaken— 
our State does not see fit to continue this little program we have, and 
give grants to the State department of public welfare, which has 
submitted to the Governor a request for $600,000 for biennial 1959-61, 
which the Governor has included in his budget request, in order not 
only to continue but to expand this program, so at least it can accom- 
modate 150 boys—that the State of Pennsylvania should not find this 
money to carry on a project which has promised so much. 

I have personnally seen every Philadelphia boy who has been in 
the camp, and who had been committed by our court, and returned 
before he went back into the free community. The change in attitude, 
the change in behavior, the change in outlook on life is absolutely 
marvelous. And as everyone who has studied this program, all over 
the United States, will agree, this is one of the most promising 
modern devices which has been achieved. And now Pennsylvania is 
about to take a big step backward, unless the citizens and all those who 
know about this take a decided stand against this kind of devastating 
blow to any kind of modern program. 

Chairman Henninos. I think we might anticipate, Dr. Reinemann, 
that Governor Lawrence will be here this afternoon, and he might tell 
us something about what is being done to stimulate the people who 
demand this appropriation. 

Mr. Retnemann. I shall be here this afternoon, and shall be very 
anxious to listen to his Excellency, the Governor. Of course, I am 
not in any way conveying the idea that this is a panacea. It is one 
of many things we need. We have other important and urgent needs, 
especially in the aftercare field, where we are faced with the problem 
of releasing youngsters from training schools, into their own inade- 
quate parental homes, which have not changed while the boy or girl 
has been in that institutional facility, and thus expose the youngster 
to probably exactly the same influences which in the first place 
brought about this delinquent behavior. 

We have tried, several of us here, both on the public and private 
level, to interest people in the establishment of a Halfway House, 
or whatever it may be called, where youngsters should go, rather 
than their own home, after they have successfully received that 
training which devoted people in the institutions were able to give 
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them. So far, I cannot report any success. I am sorry about j 
but I promise to you, as I have promised to myself, and to my col. 
leagues, that I shall continue to fight for this very, very important 
field, because why do we spend so much money on institutions— 
rightly so. But then to let it go, and not have aftercare—it is just like 
somebody who has undergone a very serious operation—and I happen 
to be one of them—and no doctor would ever look at him or care 
about him. What happens in the subsequent months? It is just 
as silly and irresponsible to let these youngsters go back into their 
inadequate homes, and with only probation supervision—it is impos- 
sible to stem that trend again back into the delinquent behavior. 

Finally, I would like to say a word or two about some of the Federal 
bills partly introduced by yourself, Senator Hennings, and prepared 
by this committee for other similar bills. 

Just let me read this final statement. 

There is no question that the prevention and control of juvenile 
delinquency traditionally is a function of State and local bodies, and 
public and private agencies on these levels. However, the mounting 
tide of juvenile lawlessness in our country, which has not only be- 
come a grave social ill and a threat to our communities, but has also 
been used abroad to undermine the reputation of the United States, 
makes it mandatory that the Federal Government become aware and 
active of this serious and complex phenomenon. I personally, on sev- 
eral trips abroad in the last decade have been again and again re- 
minded that we, the country blessed with a beautiful natural resource 
everywhere, with not only military but economic might, and plenty 
of money, that we have not only the highest divorce rate, the highest 
mental disease rate, but also the highest juvenile delinquency rate, 
and sometimes I am ashamed that I am not able to give any answer. 
But I can assure you, from my own experience, talking with colleagues 
in other countries in Europe particularly, I have been told again and 
again that the Communist press is always using this example of 
pointing out that we have not been able to stem this mounting tide 
of delinquency. Of course, they don’t see that actually only a small 
number of youngsters are involved in delinquency. But the high 
figures, to which has been made reference yesterday, as well as today, 
are reportedly all over the country. 

Several bills at present pending in the Congress deserve commen- 
dation and endorsement. Among these are a number of bills which 
would provide several millions of dollars for grants to States and 
their political subdivisions, so that projects for the diminution, con- 
trol, and treatment of juvenile delinquency might be carried out, 
which otherwise would not be feasible for lack of funds. Among 
these, I would like to mention S. 765, providing for assistance to States 
and institutions of higher learning for administering or developing: 
improved techniques or practices toward this end. Also 8S. 766, which 
provides for assistance and cooperation with States and institutions 
of higher learning for the training of qualified personnel for work 
in various fields of delinquency prevention, treatment, and control. 
Both these bills were introduced by you, Senator Hennings, and | 
hope for their adoption by this, the 86th Congress. I am, naturally,. 
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quite enthusiastic also about bill S. 850, of which you are the cospon- 
sor, Which would provide up to $5 million for assistance to States 
and their subdivisions for the establishment of institutions of a mini- 
mum security type for training and rehabilitation of juvenile 
delinquents. This would include the establishment of forestry camps, 
halfway houses, and Boys’ Town type projects. __ ; 
_ In this connection, I would like to mention S. 812, introduced 
by Senator Humphrey, which I understand you also are cosponoring, 
setting up a Youth Conservation Corps which, though not primarily 
dealing with delinquency as such, might prove to be of great delin- 
uency prevention value. The bill, somewhat patterned after the 
idea of the CCC in the depression years, would make it possible for 
50,000 youths, 16 to 21 years of age, to be enrolled in such a corps, 
thus providing healthful outdoor training and employment for young 
men, as well as advancing the conservation development and man- 
ement of natural resources and of recreational areas. 

Finally, I would plead generally for housing legislation which 
would provide adequate funds for urban renewal and low rent public 
housing. For there can be no doubt that blighted areas and slums 
still rank among the most frequent factors which produce delinquency 
and breed crime. But in order to avoid that, as is being reported 
from various parts of the country, new housing projects in their 
delinquency rates those of the slums which they were supposed to 
replace, care should be taken that sufficient money should be included 
in this fund for social, educational and recreational services in the 
housing projects. . ; 

Only if the local community, including its governing bodies and 
citizens groups, the State authorities, and the Federal Government 
combine their strength and potentials can America hope to even- 
tually win the fight against the cancer of lawlessness among our youth. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hrenninos Dr. Reinemann, we appreciate very much 
your being with us today, and your giving us the splendid statement 
you have presented. It is too bad we have not more time to discuss 
some of these matters. I would like to say, too, that I appreciate 
very much your taking notice of the legislation some of us have 
introduced in the Senate, and possibly, through your good offices, you 
can talk to your Senators, or write to them—the old phrase is, “Write 
to your Congressman.” 

Dr. RerneMann. I am sure that both Senator Clark and Senator 
Scott are very much interested in that. 

Chairman Hennrnos. I feel sure they are. We get almost a thou- 
sand letters a day in my office, for example, but not many people 
write about this. It is about something they want, something that 
affects them individually, to a much larger extent than most people 
realize. 

Dr. RetNeEMANN. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennes. You are a dedicated man in this field, having 
had vast experience. We appreciate your taking the time to come 
here, and give us the benefit of your expertness and your great 
experience. 
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(The statement referred to was marked “Exhibit No. 15,” and reads 
as follows:) 
ExHIBIT No. 15 


STATEMENT OF Dr. JOHN OTTO REINEMANN, DIRECTOR OF PROBATION OF THE 
MUNICIPAL COURT OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Senator Hennings, it is a privilege to testify again before your honorable 
committee before which I appeared in Philadelphia for the first time in 1954. | 
would like to present to you first a brief report on the development in the jy. 
venile probation field in our court during the past 5 years, and will then address 
myself to the problem of unmet needs, and finally make some comments op 
Federal legislation pertaining to the subject of juvenile delinquency. 


1. REPORT ON PROGRESS IN THE PROBATION FIELD IN PHILADELPHIA 


At the time when I testified before this committee 5 years ago, the caseload 
of the probation officers assigned to the juvenile division of the municipal court, 
whieh has jurisdiction over delinquent children up to 18 years of age, was in 
the neighborhood of 100, an obviously impossible task. I am pleased to report 
that primarily through increase in staff, this load has been reduced to an 
average of 65 probation cases and 15 monthly investigation cases, per officer, 
I realize that this is still considerably higher than the national standard as set 
by the U.S. Children’s Bureau and the National Probation and Parole Associa- 
tion, Further additions to our staff are hoped for in order to bring about a 
fully adequate service to our youth in trouble. During these past 5 years, we 
also were able to strengthen our supervisory staff both on the top and the in- 
termediate levels. During this period, at the Youth Study Center, which fune- 
tions as the juvenile detention and study facility, and where the intake control 
is, of course, in the hands of the court, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, intake 
coverage by probation officers was instituted. 

We created the new position of intake referral counselor. The special fune- 
tion of this worker is to give advice to parents who complain about the 
incorrigible behavior of their children and who come to the court for some action; 
it is often possible for our worker to help both parent and child, either through 
on-the-spot counseling, or through referral to proper community agencies and 
to the proper child guidance or family service agencies in the community. This, 
in many instances, obviates the necessity of a court hearing. 

Recently the probation department, in cooperation with our medical depart- 
ment, has started a group probation project. One of the court’s psychologists 
trained, during a period of several months, a group of probation officers for 
this new venture. Through discussion of their own problems, the probation 
officers were familiarized with group therapy techniques. They were instructed 
in the understanding of problems of adolescent behavior, They were introduced 
to parent-child relationships, and the importance of parental influences on the 
behavior of their children. 

The first group of probation officers to be trained in this program has now 
started to hold group probation sessions. Each of these probation officers meets 
once a week with from 8 to 12 of his probationers after school hours, in a 
neighborhood center. There these youngsters can freely discuss their problems, 
and are thus helped to understand their own difficulties, and guided toward 
overcoming them. A special feature of the program is that the parents of the 
boys and girls are also involved. They meet separately with the same probation 
officers, once a week, also for the purpose of a free discussion of their own 
problems, especially as they relate to their children in trouble. Here, too, the 
probation officer endeavors to guide the parents toward an understanding of 
any defects in the child-parent relationship and to lead them into correcting 
them. Rather than taking the all too easy and fallacious way and simply 
blaming the parents for the difficulties in which their children become involved, 
the probation officer is trained to consider the parents as, so to speak, auxiliary 
counselors. The program in our court is still fairly new, but from its early 
success promises to be an important addition to the more traditional forms of 
individual probation. It should be noted that so far as the parents group 8 
concerned, the majority of participants are the mothers, and only in certain 
areas of the city the fathers are also present. The participation of the young- 
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sters is not voluntary ; they were assigned to this project by the judge at the time 
they were placed on probation. The psychologist in charge of this program 
continues to train other probation officers so that they may eventually use this 
skill to benefit groups of children under their own supervision. 


2. URGENT NEEDS IN DELINQUENCY CONTROL AND TREATMENT 


Now I would like to concern myself with some of the urgent needs and gaps 
jin services in this field. : 

Mindful of the average number of 10,000 cases which came to the attention 
of the court annually during the past few years, and conscious of the growing 
complexity of behavior problems of children before the court, and their parental 
and other environmental influences, I would like to state how important and 
urgent the need is which has been expressed on many occasions, and in such 
a forceful way, by our President Judge, Hon. Adrian Bonnelly. I am referring 
to the need for additional judges in our court, so that at least three judges may 
be permanently assigned to sit in juvenile cases. Only in this way will it be 
possible to give adequate time to the individual case which is before the judge, 
and to make the court hearing a really meaningful and constructive experience 
for both child and parent. 

Referring again to the previously mentioned high caseload of our probation 
staff, it is apparent that additional probation officers are needed in order to 
reduce their individual load to an acceptable maximum. 

A juvenile court cannot function in a vacuum. It can only perform its function 
adequately and efficiently if the community, on a statewide or local level, provides 
the necessary other facilities for a comprehensive and effective delinquency 
treatment program. All our training schools are crowded and almost invaria- 
bly boys and girls who have been committed by the court to such institutions 
have to wait for admission a considerable time at the Youth Study Center. 
This not only produces an almost continuous overcrowding at the Youth Study 
Center and the use of its capacity by children who rightfully should not be there, 
but this situation also is an unhealthy one for the youngster, because of the 
uncertainty of this waiting period. 

A crying need is found in the lack of treatment facilities for the emotionally 
disturbed and the seriously psychopathic child. Training schools naturally 
refuse to accept such children and often they are placed on probation, or are 
spending time at the Youth Study Center pending an opening in a State facility 
which occurs only in great intervals. For the defective delinquent there exists 
in our State an institution for the male person above 15 years of age at Hunt- 
ingdon. There is nothing for boys under that age, or for girls of any age group. 

I hasten to remark that the State department of public welfare is fully cog- 
nizant of this problem, but has been hampered by dearth of funds, and a tradi- 
tional lack of coordination of existing intramural facilities for the training and 
rehabilitation of young delinquents. 

When I appeared before your committee in 1954, I mentioned the need for the 
establishment of forestry camps in Pennsylvania, patterned after such camps 
in California and a number of other States of the Union. I pointed out the 
great advantages of forestry camps for the retraining and rehabilitation of 
delinquent boys who have not responded to probation and who either do not 
require the more rigid discipline of an institution, or have successfully completed 
a part of training in such an institution, or are in need of further training in a 
somewhat less rigid environment before returning to the free community. I 
further stressed the great advantages of this kind of a program and particularly 
the work in forests and parks which benefited the community, and which should 
give some feeling of achievement to the boys who performed conservation and 
other constructive work in the open air. Your committee, after hearing testi- 
mony from forestry camp administrators in many States and in recognition of 
the great success of this kind of training, has gone on record in recommending 
forestry camps as an important and constructive tool for the rehabilitation of 
male juvenile offenders, particularly screened and selected for this type of 
program. 

Pennsylvania, following a campaign in which I am happy to say I have 
taken a rather active part, passed a law in 1956 providing for the estab- 
lishment of forestry camps for boys 15 to 18 years of age, to be adminis- 
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tered by the State department of public welfare in cooperation with the 
State department of forests and waters. Two camps so far have been erected 
in the eastern and western parts of the State. At present each camp houses 
from 20 to 25 boys. They are assigned after an initial period of time in the 
Pennsylvania Training School. 

I visited the camp at Hickory Run State Park and was deeply impresgeq 
by the prevailing team spirit and by the results of the work performed by 
the boys under the leadership of counselors and forestry personnel. During 
the comparatively short time of the existence of these camps the boys per. 
formed work valued at $58,779. I have seen almost every Philadelphia boy 
who was discharged from the camp after fully completing his training, before 
his return into the free community. The improvement of these boys jn 
attitudes and behavior is quite apparent and the percentage which did not 
respond to such training and got into trouble again is extremely low. 

Had I testified before you a week ago, I would have stopped my account 
on the forestry camps in Pennsylvania at this point and expressed the con- 
fident hope that the program in our State will not only continue but be 
expanded. However, last Friday I received word from Harrisburg that the 
entire forestry camp program is in mortal danger to be wiped out completely 
by an utterly false economy move on the part of the legislative appropriating 
bodies. Because of its high success rate and the great acclaim which the 
idea of forestry camps received from many citizens and Civic organizations 
before and since its inception, the State department of public welfare had 
requested $618,000 for the biennium 1959-61, for the expansion of the existing 
camps and the addition of a third one, so that a total of 125 to 150 boys 
might be accommodated. Governor Lawrence included this amount in his 
budget. 

To abolish this new hopeful program at a time when more and more States 
are using it and where similar ideas are incorporated in Federal bills and 
in local ventures, would constitute a most deplorable step backward for our 
Commonwealth in the fight against juvenile crime. From this forum I want 
to appeal to the citizens of our State to advise their legislators to prevent 
such a disastrous and shortsighted action. This is not an expensive program, 
and the average cost per boy at the camps is considerably lower than in 
ordinary training schools. The rehabilitative value of the boys’ life and 
work at the forestry camp cannot be measured in dollars and cents. Econo- 
my-minded legislators should realize that to scuttle a program which reclaims 
natural resources, as well as human lives, is no saving in the long run. The 
unrehabilitated delinquents of today may be the unreclaimable criminals of 
tomorrow. They will be a heavy moral and financial burden upon the 
community in the future. 

In my testimony of 1954, I also pointed out another flagrant need in the 
area of aftercare, Parole hostels, or Halfway Houses are vitally needed for 
the juvenile about to be released from a training school or other institution, 
who should not return to his own inadequate home which frequently was 
the primary cause for his drift into delinquency. In such a center the 
juvenile would reside under a minimum of supervision by devoted and under- 
standing house parents, and a maximum of family atmosphere, that is possible 
in a setting of this kind. The services of a counselor should be available. 
From such a place the boy would go to school or work in the local community. 
We in the court are confronted every week with cases of this kind. Unfor- 
tunately, the whole area of followup services to youngsters released from 
institutions is not sufficiently developed in the country as a whole. As far 
as the establishment of this type of center is concerned, I am unable to 
report any progress in this city, although several attempts in this direction 
had been made. 

The State department of public welfare included in its budget for 1959-61 
requests for the erection of youth development centers which would fulfill the 
functions of the needed facility which I just described. It would also be open 
to boys on probation who, because of poor home influences, should not live with 
their own families. I understand that the funds which were asked by the State 
department of public welfare for this purpose, and which were included in 
the Governor’s budget request, also are in danger of being refused by the 
legislature. 
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». COMMENTS ON FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


There is no question that the prevention and control of juvenile delinquency 
traditionally is a function of State and local bodies, and public and private 
agencies on these levels. However, the mounting tide of juvenile lawlessness in 
our country, which has not only become a grave social ill and a threat to our 
communities, but has also been used abroad to undermine the reputation of 
the United States, makes it mandatory that the Federal Government become 
aware and active of this serious and complex phenomenon. 

Several bills at present pending in the Congress deserve commendation and 
endorsement. Among these are a number of bills which would provide several 
millions of dollars for grants to States and their political subdivisions, so that 
projects for the diminution, control, and treatment of juvenile delinquency might 
be carried out, which otherwise would not be feasible for lack of funds. Among 
these, I would like to mention 8. 765 providing for assistance to States and 
institutions of higher learning for administering or developing improved tech- 
niques or practices toward this end. Also 8. 766, which provides for assistance 
and cooperation with States and institutions of higher learning for the training 
of qualified personnel for work in various fields of delinquency prevention, 
treatment, and control. Both these bills were introduced by you, Senator Hen- 
nings, and I hope for their adoption by this, the 86th Congress. I am, naturally, 
quite enthusiastic also about bill S. 850, of which you are the cosponsor, which 
would provide up to $5 million for assistance to States and their subdivisions for 
the establishment of institutions of a minimum security type for training and 
rehabilitation of juvenile delinquents. This would include the establishment of 
forestry camps, Halfway Houses, and Boys’ Town type projects. 

In this connection, I like to mention S. 812, introduced by Senator Humphrey, 
which I understand you also are cosponsoring, setting up a Youth Conservation 
Corps which, though not primarily dealing with delinquency as such, might prove 
to be of great delinquency prevention value. The bill, somewhat patterned after 
the idea of the CCC in the depression years, would make it possible for 50,000 
youths, 16 to 21 years of age, to be enrolled in such a corps, thus providing health- 
ful outdoor training and employment for young men, as well as advancing the 
conservation development and management of natural resources and of 
recreational areas. 

Finally, I would plead generally for housing legislation which would provide 
adequate funds for urban renewal and low rent public housing. For there can 
be no doubt that blighted areas and slums still rank among the most frequent 
factors which produce delinquency and breed crime. But in order to avoid 
that, as is being reported from various parts of the country, new housing 
projects equal in their delinquency rates those of the slums which they were 
supposed to replace, care should be taken that sufficient money should be 
included in this fund for social, educational and recreational services in the 
housing projects. 

Only if the local community, including its governing bodies and citizens 
groups, the State authorities, and the Federal Government combine their 
strength and potentials can America hope to eventually win the fight against 
the cancer of lawlessness among our youth. 


Chairman Henninos. Dr. Reinemann having been the last witness 
scheduled for the morning session, the committee will now recess 
until2 p.m. Governor Lawrence will appear following the testimony 
of the Honorable Ruth Horting, who is secretary of public welfare 
of the State of Pennsylvania. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the hearing was recessed to reconvene 
at 2 p.m. the same day. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Hennines. At the outset, I would like to first present 
my—in the Senate, they have an old phrase—everybody is supposed 
to be distinguished—“Will the distinguished Senator yield?” The 
Senator I am presenting to this hearing group transcends the word 
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“distinguished.” He is able, thoughtful, scholarly, industrious, and 
productive. He and I have collaborated—I with him, especially, 
tried to obtain certain results in some of the things which some of 
us believe very deeply. I speak, among other things, of civil rights 
legislation—the attempts to frustrs ate and decimate and destroy 
the Supreme Court of the United States, in which Senator Clark has 
been a most loyal, helpful, and indispensable ally. 

We are delighted th at you have come here today, Senator. 

Senator Cuark. Thank you very much, Sen: ator; I certainly intend 
to quote you in the campaign of 1962. 

Chairman Hennrnes. I am quite sure nothing will happen between 
now and then to disabuse me of what I have said about you. 

I also want to say this, for fear that I might, at the conclusion of 
these hearings, overlook saying—I want to thank the ladies and 
gentlemen and the representatives of radio and television who have 
been here. I have already tried to thank them, and later on when 
Governor Lawrence is here I will express my appreciation on behalf 
of this committee and the U.S. Senate for the outstanding, fine 
cooperation we have had here in Philadelphia. 

Press coverage has been most helpful because, after all, these hear- 
ings are not necessarily in essence, but particularly designed to convey 
to the general public that there are a lot of magnificent people work- 
ing in ‘this same field, as I said this morning, taking their coats off 
and doing something about it. It may inspire others. We don’t 
know how far the reading of a newspaper article might tend to 
influence somebody who might have the opportunity or desire, but 
just doesn’t know how to quite get in. This is not an exclusive field. 
And the press has done magnificently by us and in characteristic 
Philadelphia fashion, we have had the utmost cooperation all the 
way along the line. 

Our next witness is the Honorable Ruth Grigg Horting, who is 
secretary of public welfare of the State of Pennsylvania, as I am sure 
you all know. 

Mrs. Horting, will you be good enough to be seated and make your- 
self comfortable? And I hope you will bear with me if I read a 
short biographical statement about you—more for record purposes, 
not to enlighten those who know you so well, and know your many 
interests. 

Mrs. Horting, a native of Pennsylvania, was the first woman of 
Lancaster County to be elected to the house of representatives in the 
General Assembly of Pennsylvania. I don’t know her politics. She 
was a member of the welfare committee of the house of representatives 
when the original public assistance law of 1937, which Mrs. Horting 
has administered, was passed. 

She became a member of Gov. George M. Leader’s cabinet as 
secretary of public assistance in January 1955. Mrs. Horting be- 
came a member of Gov. David L. Lawrence’s cabinet as secretary of 
public welfare in January 1959. 

A “Distinguished Daughter of Pennsylvani: a” for 1957, Mrs. 
Horting received her medal at esereetatatye ceremonies at the executive 
mansion on October 8 of that yea 

She has been active in the Federated Women’s Clubs and other 
musical, political, and civic organizations. In addition, she holds 
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membership in a number of organizations concerned with the fields 
of health and welfare. cay 

Mrs. Horting, it is a great pleasure to have you here this afternoon. 
We are honored by your presence. You may proceed to discuss any- 
thing that may please you. You may read your manuscript, if — 
desire, or intersperse comments, or you may go on extemporaneously. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. RUTH GRIGG HORTING, SECRETARY OF 
PUBLIC WELFARE, STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, ACCOMPANIED BY 
RICHARD G. FARROW, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF YOUTH SERVICES 


Mrs. Hortine. Thank you, Senator Hennings, Senator Clark. 
Thank you for the kind introduction. 

May I say, first of all, that I would say thank you to you for the 
very strong support, the pillar of support you have been to us in our 
blind pension program here in Pennsylvania. I have had the respon- 
sibility of administering that program since 1955, and no one knows 
better than I what a supporter you have been of ours. And I want to 
say thank you for that. 

‘On behalf of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, and the depart- 
ment, I also want to express my appreciation for this opportunity to 
testify before this committee in connection with juvenile delinquency. 
Now, since our Governor, Governor Lawrence, has arranged to be here 
this afternoon and will obviously furnish you with specifics in our 
plans for Pennsylvania, of necessity my presentation will be much 
more general in nature. é 

As secretary of the department, I preside over six separate program 
units: mental health, aging, general and special hospitals, blind, public 
assistance, and children and youth. In all but one of these services— 
that for the aged—concern for children is a very important part of the 
program content. ; ; * 

We look upon the total picture, I think, as upon a jigsaw puzzle. 
And unless each piece fits into place, we will not have an integrated 
personality, which it is our hope to develop. | sa 

Mental health supports child guidance clinics and operates institu- 
tions for mentally sick and retarded children. Our general and spe- 
cial hospitals furnish medical care. Public assistance devotes nearly 
half of its funds to the aid of families with children under 18 years 
of age. 

Our program for children and youth supervises and helps support 
child welfare services throughout the Commonweath. It operates a 
training school for delinquent boys and girls, and, more recently, has 
begun the operation of forestry camps, with notable success. 

As a teacher, parent, religious education worker, legislator, and 
public welfare administrator, much of my adult life has been spent in 
the service of children. My concern for the welfare of all children 
is much deeper than mere occupational involvement. It is a part of 
my whole being. 

The work of your committee is of tremendous significance. Delin- 
quency is a form of social blight, as I see it, that can be as devastating 
to our culture and our economy as is parasitic blights to plant and 
animal life. The gathering of knowledge about the nature and extent 
of delinquency is essential to a program of concerted action that our 
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country must initiate if we are to protect children yet undamaged 
from the harmful effects of antisocial orientation and to reclaim those 
already damaged. 

Pennsylvania now has an estimated child population of 4,000,000 
which is a substantial increase over the 1950 census when 3,352,000 
were reported. Thus, nearly one-third of the total population of the 
State is in the most vulnerable period of life. 

When family needs, whether of a financial, physical, emotional, or 
social nature, are met, children have opportunity for healthy devel- 
opment, and delinquency is prevented. It is now axiomatic that 
delinquency is the product of both social disorganization and 
disharmony, conflict and breakdown in family life. 

Prevention also involves reducing recidivism and lessening the 
potential for serious offenses. It is more than merely reaching 
nonoffenders. 

To give you an indication of the size of our concern with people 
and their problems, $586,754,415 have been budgeted for the depart- 
ment of public welfare for the 1959-61 biennium. A large percentage 
of this will be expended right here in Philadelphia. About $80 mil- 
lion will be spent in Philadelphia for public assistance alone. Over 
$16 million is planned for the operation of the Philadelphia State 
Hospital for the mentally ill. The Mental Health Center for the 
Philadelphia region, and subsidies for programs under the jurisdic- 
tion of the department, add still more millions. 

The department of public welfare annually plans with the US. 
Children’s Bureau to develop and advance programs for the care of 
dependent, neglected, and delinquent children, and our work is sup- 
ported in part by funds designated to this purpose by Congress, 
Federal and State funds are spent in part to provide sufficient State 
staff to assist agencies and communities to develop and support child 
welfare programs including protection of children from neglect and 
abuse, placement in foster homes when such a step is indicated, or 
care in specialized institutions when the problem of the child and 
his family can be met best through this method. Federal and State 
money help provide subsidies to counties that are striving to meet 
the problems of children who have been neglected, dependent or de- 
linquent. Valuable studies have been provided with the help of Fed- 
eral grants and these have aided the State in planning its program 
through spotting the needs of children and the trends of care. 

One of the outstanding studies concentrated on our training schools 
and the action needed to develop a State system that will provide 
adequate coverage. One of the urgent recommendations was for 
central assignment of children to training schools, but this has not 
yet been worked out by the Commonwealth. 

Another study, a pioneer effort, entitled “A System of Standard 
Rates for Children’s Institutions,” establishes a method of analyzing 
costs and programs of institutions for children, including training 
schools. 

Other studies include the development of a formula base for reim- 
bursement to counties for child welfare services, and the projection 
of institution needs on the basis of population trends and existing 
resources. 
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In public assistance, over 54 percent of the total recipients are 
families with children ‘under 18 years of age. Forty percent of the 
total expenditures goes to these families. ‘The Federal Government 
participates substantially in this program which, as you well know, 
enables families to remain together, with children growing up in 
their own communities under conditions that more nearly approxi- 
mate the desired normal level than would be true if the homes had 
to be broken and the children distributed through institutions and 
agencies. In 1 month, the office of public assistance spent $500,000 
for medical services alone. This is certainly a delinquency prevention 
program. 

In the office of mental health, $630,565 were allocated in 1 year for 
support of psychiatric clinics throughout the State and for the 
development of community mental health programs. In Philadelphia 
alone $208,982 were allocated for this purpose. Federal funds are an 
important part of this service. In State institutions special programs 
for psychiatric treatment for children are being established so that 
children can be restored to normal community living and not suffer 
a lifetime of mental illness. 

Our array of institutions for treatment of delinquents leaves much 
to be desired. We do not have, and we need, a coordinated system. 
The Governor will tell you about our specific plans. However, we 
are proud of our small start in the forestry camp field. 

We operate two youth forestry camps which are the newest addition 
to the State services for children. In the 2 years that this program has 
been in operation there have been practically no repeaters among the 
boys who have completed their training in a forestry camp. The 
program’s main focus is on rehabilit: ation | through close staff relation- 
ships with the boys who can use this program. C amp groups are 
limited to 25. Counselors work with boys on projects in State for estry 
lands and parks. Leisure time, recreation, and religious activities 
take place in local communities to reduce isolation as well as prepare 
boys for a quick return to their own communities. Our goal for the 
youth forestry camp program is to eventually provide facilities for 
hundreds more. 

All of this indicates the part played by the department of public wel- 
fare in programs for children and in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency. Itis not enough. Population predictions indicate that 
our problem today is merely a taste of what we will face in the next 
10 years if we do not take forceful action immediately. The leader- 
ship of the Federal Government through the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare must be continued and augmented if the 
States are to develop sound operational patterns that are being 
followed in this country. 

Chairman Henntnas. I suppose, Mrs. Horting, you know that 
Senator Clark, and others, and myself, have tried to get a little more 
money. 

Mrs. Hortrna. We are aware, certainly. And we are very grateful 
for your efforts. 

We would not advocate mass unifor mity, but we feel strongly that 
the Federal Government can assist the States to eliminate much trial 
and error by providing technical assistance, leadership, and dollars. 
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Recent efforts of Congress to find a way of helping States op 
delinquency indicate that many share this view. 

Senator Cxiark. Mrs. Horting, may I interrupt for a moment to 
point out to our friends from the press, and others interested, that 
yesterday afternoon the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare unanimously 
reported to the Senate S. 694, originally introduced by Senator Hill 
and myself, which is a bill to provide Federal assistance for projects 
which will demonstrate or develop techniques and practices leadin 
to a solution of the Nation’s juvenile delinquency control problem, 
That bill has a section authorizing the financing of special projects, 
demonstration projects, another dealing with training, a third with 
technical assistance and administration, and a fourth creating an ad- 
visory council. I am very hopeful that that bill will be approved in 
the full committee and will shortly come to the floor. I think I should 
say that much of the steam behind getting that bill out has been due 
to the undying efforts of the distinguished Senator from Missouri and 
his subcommittee over the years in bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of Congress, by going out to the grassroots of the country, the 
way he is doing today, and finding out just what the problem is. I 
know we in our committee could not ever have gotten the favorable 
reception of this bill if it had not been for Senator Hennings’ efforts, 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you very much, Senator Clark. I 
could give you a number of bouquets for your own efforts. 

Senator CLark. Excuse the interruption. 

Mrs. Hortrne. Senator Clark, and Senator Hennings, we want to 
say we learned of this just before the testimony began this afternoon. 

Chairman Hennines. Senator Clark told me about it just as we 
returned to the courtroom today. We are delighted with it. Sena- 
tor Clark has a way of getting behind good things and seeing them 
through. He just doesn’t make speeches about them. 

Mrs. Hortine. Each State has its special problem of population 
shifts, economy advances or depressions, cultural differences and psy- 
chological developments. Each has need for individualized ap- 
proaches to these problems. But children are children the country 
over. Their basic needs are pretty much the same. Programs that 
have been found adequate in meeting these needs should be as success- 
ful in one area of the country as in another, with minor adjustments 
to meet local conditions. Research that supports a trend or method 
in one area should be applicable in another without the need for repe- 
tition. Corrective legislation may work equally well in one State as 
in another. The Federal Government can help States by dissemi- 
nating this information and by helping them establish programs. 

Pennsylvania has not really faced the full implications of delin- 
quent behavior among children. We have not done all that is possible 
to prevent such behavior, to treat and rehabilitate children who are 
delinquent. Our State’s system of institutions serving the juvenile 
courts is inadequate as I have indicated. Services at the county level 
for dependent, neglected, and delinquent children need considerable 
improvement. Child guidance services and family counseling serv- 
ices are not sufficient. We are very conscious of the urgency of the 
problem and of the imperative necessity for the Commonwealth to 
improve and extend its services. We are doing everything possible 
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within the limits of financial resources and existing legislation to 
meet the problem, knowing full well that more is required. IT am 
happy that our Governor is here today to outline the State’s plans 
in this field. 

The job demands the combined efforts of private and public agencies, 
supplemented by the leadership as well as the financial help of the 
Federal Government. Your presence here today is encouraging. 
It indicates the high degree of interest you and the Congress have in 
this situation. Perhaps it would not have been necessary for me to 
come if I knew the Governor was going to be here. But I felt that 
if your concern was so great to be here today, I needed to relate to you 
the concern of more than 20,000 employees of our department in this 
regard. 

I am hopeful that through our combined efforts we can solve this 
serious problem. 

I believe we must research to discover what we as a society do 
wrong to produce these delinquents, and then, what we can do to 
change it. 

Many of our programs seem to be mopping up operations. There is 
an absence of concentrated, skilled service pinpointing on the problem 
families. We have many, many agencies, but their operations do not 
seem to be as well meshed as they might be. Certainly our most 
recently created and merged Department of Public Welfare in Penn- 
sylvania is a move in this direction. 

‘ Our goal as a department is to make our separate units not only do 
the best job they can but to make them work more effectively together 
around the problems of individuals and families. 

We seek to mesh our State services, facilities and dollars with 
their total public and private counterparts. This requires a high 
level of social planning and engineering to which we are dedicated. 

Planning of State and local services in this field is not as advanced 
as it should be. In fact, there has not been enough of it. The forces 
sometimes seem to be pulling in all directions. What we need as 
much as anything else is an old fashioned American barrelhead 
around which we can all get together. Certainly anybody who saw 
last night’s Playhouse 90 program saw how effective that old fash- 
ioned American barrelhead can be. 

{ applaud Philadelphia for its pioneer efforts. We are proud to 
be cooperating partners. We look forward to helping where we can. 
If we can all keep foremost in our minds the picture of needy children, 
then the maximum cooperation, the required legislation, the necessary 
finances, at all levels, must be provided. None of us can be satisfied 
with less. Action will speak much louder than words. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I said this would be very general in nature. 
If you are interested, I have brought with me today Mr. Richard 
Farrow, who is director of the bureau of youth services, who was 
responsible for the setting up of our forestry camps and the on-going 
programs. And I am sure if you would have some questions you 
would like to direct to him, he will have the specific answers. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hennrnos. Mrs. Horting, I now understand even more 
than I did before the reason for your being in the position you 
presently occupy. Nobody can make a statement such as you have 
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made unless you were a great actress—and I daresay you have had 
limited experience or none on the stage—with such sincerity and 
obvious dedication to what you are doing. 

What you have told us today is most impressive. We indeed not 
only in the great Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, but in our country, 
are fortunate that there are ladies such as you in this work. 

I might ask Mr. Bernstone, who is the chief counsel of this 
committee, and Senator Clark, did you want to say something? 

Senator Crark. Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to make one observa- 
tion. In the earlier stage of the hearings, you indicated that you 
didn’t know what political party Mrs. Horting belonged to, | 
thought the record should show she is a Democrat. 

Chairman Hennes. A recent convert ? 

Senator CLark. No, indeed. 

Mrs. Horttne. Senator, may I have the privilege of responding to 
that ? 

Chairman Henntnes. Well, in this business, Mrs. Horting—of 
course you may indeed. This business trancends politics. From the 
standpoint of anybody in active governmental work, having been on 15 
committees, this is the most important duty of all, aside from the 
necessary endeavors you must make in the legislative process, such 
things as civil rights, which I think is enormously important, too. I 
wouldn’t undertake to necessarily give priority. But to put it another 
way, there is nothing any more important. I have been on this 
committee for 5 years, and I have been chairman now for 3 years of 
that time. 

Senator CuarKk. I think Mrs. Horting said she would like to make 
a statement. 

Chairman Henninoas. She wanted to respond, I believe, to some 
political connotation. You certainly have the floor. 

Mrs. Hort1ne. You made the statement forme. I was going to say 
I was very proud of my political affiliation. But as far as my service 
to the department of public welfare is concerned, my concern is for 
the people of the Commonwealth without respect to party. You made 
the statement for me. 

Chairman Hrennines. Well, I didn’t intend to. You said it better 
than I did. 

Mrs. Horting, we all live in the United States of America, We 
believe in the two-party system. There are some things that are just 
not in politics, and have no place whatsoever in partisan politics. I 
am very happy to say to you that I have been a partisan all my life. 
So it is very nice of you to come today. 

I think Mr. Bernstone might have some questions. Mr, Bernstone 
is our very able chief counsel of this committee. 

Mr. Brernstone. Thank you, Senator. I should like to ask two 
questions, if I may—two questions of Mr. Farrow concerning the 
youth conservation camps. 

Mr. Farrow, could you explain briefly the basis for selecting boys 
who go into these camps? 

Mr. Farrow. Yes, sir. They are selected from the one State-owned 
and operated training school. Some of them are designated by the 
committing courts as hopefully being intended for forestry camps. 
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At the training school, they are selected on the basis of their age, 
because the law specifies between 15 and 16, their relationship to a 
school program, because a school is available in the training school, 
but not in the forestry camp, and their own level of self-control that 
would enable them to live in the relatively free atmosphere of the 
camp, Where there are no external restraints, there are no inclosures, 
no guards, nothing of that kind, nothing but the relationship between 
the counselors and the boys. 

Certain boys are excluded. Those with a history of arson, those 
with a history of serious sex offenses or assault, and those with 
extremely aggressive histories, because these boys must live and work 
in a public park that is used during the summertime especially by 
thousands of Pennsylvanians of all ages. 

Mr. Bernstone. Have there been many runaways ? 

Mr. Farrow. I think that of the 135 we have had, we have about 
8 who have run away, who were not returned to us. We have a few 
more than that who have run away and come back on their own, 
or who have been returned by their parents and continue in the pro- 
gram. This happens in other institutions, too, in the early stages 
of adjustment. But our level of serious runaways has not been high. 

Mr. Bernstronr. I believe Mrs. Horting touched on this question 
briefly. Could you explain to me, again, because I believe I missed 
that point, the matter of recividism with regard to the boys who have 
been in these farms? 

Mr. Farrow. Yes. We have done an exhaustive study on this, 
but our records at the training school, from which all of these boys 
come, show, I think, that only three boys have been processed for se- 
rious trouble by courts after discharge. 

Mr. Bernstone. And then finally—and this also is a brief ques- 
tionm—could you state briefly what the program is in the camps? 
How is it handled. Do you have one person supervising two or three 
boys? 

Mr. Farrow. We have six counselors who are responsible for cover- 
ing the camp on a 24-hour basis, 365 days a year, although we do 
bring in an extra counselor to enable counselors to take vacations in 
the summer. These counselors are always in the camp with the boys. 

Mr. Bernstonr. How many boys are in the camp? 

Mr. Farrow. 25 is the capacity. When the boys go out to church 
in the community on Sunday morning, a counselor goes with them. 
When they go out to play a basketball or baseball game in the com- 
munity group, the counselor is with them. They are assigned within 
the park area to employees of the department of forestry and waters, 
who supervise them on constructive work in the park, and on State 
lands. This is such work as trail clearing, stream improvement, 
road grading, trying to eliminate washouts, fixing up public camp- 
ing areas, clearing playing fields for public use, helping to grade the 
beaches and improve the swimming pools for public campers. All 
of this is designed for improvement of the State park for public 
purposes, 

_ There is some group therapy on a limited level—group discussions 
is a better term for it—conducted by the counselors with the boys. 
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Mr. Bernstone. Thank you, Mr. Farrow. 

Thank you, Senator. 

Chairman Hennines. Thank you, Mr. Farrow and Mrs. Horting, 
We appreciate so much your being here. And on behalf of the 
U.S. Senate, of which this committee is a creature, Subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, we are indeed grateful to you 
for coming to us and giving us so much information and 
encouragement, and, I might say, stimulation, as you have. 

The next witness is the great Governor of the Commonwealth, 
Governor Lawrence. 

Governor, we will not impose upon you, as we have not indeed 
upon other witnesses, either, a limitation of time or suggest to 
you the manner of presentation in what you may have to say. 

I might suggest, however, that if you would prefer to speak 
extemporaneously, any statement you have prepared will be in- 
cluded and made a part of the printed hearings of these proceed- 
ings. You may, however, want to read portions of the statement, 
and then intersperse. And having known you as long as I do, 
I know that you can proceed in almost any fashion and do an ex- 
cellent job of it. 

Governor LAwrence. I think I will save the committee and 
myself a lot of time if I read it. 

Chairman Hennines. The committee has nothing but time. I 
am going to the Russian track meet tomorrow, and I think that 
is Saturday and Sunday. And up until then—I am not running. 

Governor LAawrENce. I am going out, too, and I am not running. 

Senator Ciark. I think the record should show that the Senator 
used to run, and run very fast. He was on the Cornell track team. 

Chairman Henninoes. Governor, if you bear with us, for the 
purposes of the record, I would like to read what has been prepared 
as a very brief, and I am sure not completely adequate in any sense, 
description of some of your more notable contributions to your State 
and the city of Pittsburgh and the country. 

David L. Lawrence was elected Governor of Pennsylvania on 
November 4, 1958, and inaugurated as Pennsylvania’s 102d Governor 
on January 20, 1959. 

Governor and Mrs. Lawrence have three children, two married 
daughters and a son who is a student at La Salle College, Philadelphia. 

He is an Army veteran of World War I and a member of various 
veterans’ organizations. He is past president of the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors and is active in many municipal and State civic groups. 

He was appointed Collector of Internal Revenue for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania in 1933. He resigned that post to become 
State chairman. He served as secretary of the Commonwealth from 
1935 to 1939. 

Governor Lawrence became Mayor of Pittsburgh in 1946, winning 
the office by a margin of 14,000 votes. Running for his fourth term in 
1957, his majority was nearly 60,000 votes. 

In 1957 he was selected as one of the nine best mayors of the Nation. 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors gave him its distinguished service 
award for “outstanding contributions to his city, his State, and his 
Nation.” He was the first mayor so honored. The only previous 
American awarded was Gen. George C. Marshall. 
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His awards as an outstanding mayor came in part from his achieve- 
ments in the fields of effective smoke and flood control, the creation of 
Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle, one of the great accomplishments in 
the area of urban redevelopment, better housing, a system of municipal 
parking garages, an extensive system of parks and playgrounds, and 
a civic-labor-industry example of municipal cooperation that provided 
a community rebirth program in the city of Pittsburgh and its 
surrounding area. 

I had the pleasure in about 1952 of being invited by Governor 
Lawrence, in a nonpartisan talk, to a Jackson Day dinner in Pitts- 
purgh. And while I had been there a number of times before and have 
been there since, I was so impressed by what had been done and was 
being done in Pittsburgh because of the driving force and power of 
Governor Lawrence. 

I think all fair-minded people, irrespective of political affiliations, 
would agree that Dave Lawrence is the man that got Pittsburgh back 
on the track as one of the major cities of the country and because of 
the impetus that he gave to that program it is destined to grow and 
flourish and be a better place for its citizens in which to live. 

Governor, we are most honored by your being here. Without fur- 
ther preliminaries, we would be very glad to hear from you, sir. 


STATEMENT OF HON. DAVID L. LAWRENCE, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Governor Lawrence. Thank you very much, Senator, for the very 
kind and flattering remarks. 

I am more than pleased to be here today, first of all to welcome you 
to Pennsylvania, and to offer our help in your energetic efforts to 
gather facts on juvenile delinquency and to help muster the forces 
necessary to combat it. 

You have already heard some of the details from local and State 
officials on the problem as it exists in Pennsylvania. I am sure you 
know, also, that this is an alarming national challenge, one which 
affects every section of this country, in rural and suburban areas as 
well as in our more concentrated population centers. 

Pennsylvania, unfortunately, is no exception. 

And Pennsylvania cannot claim to have made great forward strides 
in combatting this threat to today’s youth and to the future course of 
our society. 

We in this State, as in many others, have not yet found adequate 
means, financial or social, to mount a coordinated program which will 
root out many of the sources which breed delinquency and fully re- 
habilitate those who have become judged as delinquents. 

This does not mean to say that there has not been activity, a great 
deal of activity, in this field. Private agencies, local governments, 
and the State itself all are participating, in varying extents, to help 
find solutions. And we are making progress, although much too 
slowly. 

It is important, I believe, to tell you some of the things we are 
doing in Pennsylvania and to be frank about the things we have not 
done, as well. And it is essential that the people of this State and 
of the Nation become more fully informed as to the seriousness of 
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the problem and alerted to the urgency of finding prompt and effec- 
tive solutions. 

Chairman Hennrnes. May I interrupt, Your Excellency, to say 
this. Over many years of knowing you, I have never found you lack. 
ing in candor and intellectual honesty. 

Governor Lawrence. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninas. You face up to things, you don’t gloss them 
over. And as part of our job, Governor, you know you can go around 
in various cities and communities, and some people are very smug 
and complacent, because they think they are doing a great deal. Some 
of them indeed are. But it has been my experience that the people 
who are doing the most are not at all satisfied that they have done 
enough. 

Governor Lawrence. That is right. And I am a firm believer jn 
that system. What you said about Pittsburgh was brought about by 
the fact that the people of Pittsburgh recognized the fact that they 
were going to pot, and decided to do something about it. I am a firm 
believer in that you can’t just put your head in the ground and forget 
about things, or go around and make speeches and not do anything, 

Obviously, the principal concentration of our efforts must be to 
prevent delinquency, wherever and however we can. To this extent, 
private and public agencies and functions devote much time and 
money to preserve family groupings and where that is not possible, 
to provide substitute homes for children. The State participates in 
this program through aid it provides to the various counties. We 
have not, however, gone as far as we probably should in this field, de- 
spite the fact that the budget for the present biennium calls for nearly 
twice as much State money for this purpose as we had in the 2 
previous years. 

Of course, the public assistance program here, as in the rest of the 
Nation, is one of the vital programs to retain family stability. Here, 
again, the State, together with the Federal Government, provides the 
funds. 

Pennsylvania subsidizes the operation of nonpublic training schools, 
as well as operating schools itself. In respect to the institutions, how- 
ever, it would be foolhardy not to admit that Pennsylvania’s system 
is jerry built and inadequate. Here, a realistic appraisal of the 
situation would dictate the need for a long-range program regarding 
the operation and financing of such institutions and their expansion. 

In another aspect of rehabilitation, the State operates two forestry 
camps and hopes to enlarge this highly mapcauiadd program, provided 
the Eeimetare votes the funds requested in the budget now before it. 

That budget also calls for establishing two youth development 
homes, one here in the Philadelphia area and one in the western 
part of the State, which would provide a more sensible transition 
from institutional to normal life. 

For the first time, we are also seeking State appropriations to 
stimulate local communities into creating and improving programs 
for juvenile police and for trained probation officers. Here, the 
State would provide seed money to be augmented by local effort. 

In outline form, that is the extent of the State’s participation in 
this work to combat juvenile delinquency. It is a program greatly 
expanded over the efforts of the past, but still significantly small in 
relation to the problem and to the overall expenditure of State funds. 
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There can be no underestimating the problem. 

In 1958, over 20,000 children entered our juvenile courts in Penn- 
sylvania on charges of delinquency. Obviously, this figure does 
not include the unknown numbers of delinquents who do not come 
tothe attention of either the police or of the Juvenile courts. 

Of those who are apprehended and sent to court each year, roughly 
15,000 are adjudicated “delinquent”. And, of these, some 20 per- 
cent—or 2,000 youngsters—are committed to training schools. 

This is twice as many as should be committed, according to accepted 
pational standards. 

One of the principal reasons for this large number of youths who 
are institutionalized in Pennsylvania is the lack of sufficient numbers 
of probation officers in the various counties. 

A 1957 survey of probation services in Pennsylvania conducted 
by the National Probation and Parole Association, rated only one 
juvenile court in the State as “excellent in every respect.” 

Chairman Hrnnines. Governor, may I make a remark at this 

int? I happen to be chairman of the Subcommittee on National 
Se estiaries and Reformatories. I wonder if most people know that 
in our Federal penal institutions, it is very difficult, to hold a good 
warden and deputy warden—I mean a fellow with a broad outlook, 
trying to do something not only to keep people in a place of confine- 
ment, but to see that when they get out they don’t bounce right back. 
There may be some who disagree with the general idea of psychiatry. 
But, I have seen in Federal penitentiaries, and I am thinking of At- 
lanta and Leavenworth, and some of our reformatories, men making 
$4,200 a year who could move into a large city and make substantially 
more money, who hang on and hang on out of a sense of dedication. 
Of course, we are speaking of the men who are sent to penitentiaries, 

enal institutions, but it is all part of it, isn’t it, Governor—the whole 
usiness, from the youngster, the child, up through what happens until 
the man with the scythe pays his visit ? 

Excuse me. I interrupted you. But I wanted to tell you, sir, that 
your exceedingly frank comment about the State of Pennsylvania, and 
what you have suggested, the inadequacy of your own program, trans- 
cends so far so many other States of the Union, that you are in a 
different league. 

Senator Ciark. Senator, could I interject just a brief comment at 
that point ? 

It occurs to me that what you and the Governor have been saying is 
part of a very much larger problem, indeed involves the necessity for 
our thinking pretty deeply shnce a national personnel policy. Weare 
just not using the brains and ability of our country as it comes out of 
the schools and colleges in the places where our national interest. re- 
quires us to. And this is only one of the areas where that is correct. 
We have heard so much about the need for engineers and scientists. 
Perhaps that need has been overemphasized. We know about the 
need for teachers. Goodness knows, I think the three of us would 
agree we need better politicians. But yet, across the whole spectrum 
of American life the rewards—in the places where people are badly 
needed, like a warden in a penitentiary—are too slim, the punishments 
are too severe. This, I think, calls for some very deep and hard 
thinking on the part of everybody interested in the future of America. 
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Chairman Henninos. Thank you, Senator Clark. That is indeeq 
true. We see men devoting their lives to some of these institutions 
and in other phases of this general work, for a pittance. Their chi. 
dren cannot go to the fancy schools, they can’t wear the best clothes 
they can’t do this, and they can’t do that. And there is no great gallery 
applauding them for it. Some of us have seen that right down the 
line. I am sure, Governor, you have seen more of it than most, 
Senator Clark has so well expressed it—if we are going to get any- 
where in this business of maintaining our position because of our 
belief that we are the leading Nation of the world, and righteous in 
our objectives, believing in justice under law and freedom, we just can- 
not neglect the things that build the character and stamina of the 
people of this country, and underpay the fellows who are supposed 
to—men and women—who are undertaking to devote their lives to 
these matters. 

Excuse me, Governor. 

Governor Lawrence. That is definitely pointed out in this part 
of my statement, when I said only one of the juvenile courts in this 
State was ranked as excellent in every respect. Of course, that js 
a special juvenile court we have in Pittsburgh, of which I am ve 
proud, because I had a part in organizing it back in 1933, and they 
do a terrific job there. 

But 11 percent of the counties were ranked as only fair; and 8% 
percent, the overwhelming majority, were characterized as poor. 
Most probation officers were found to be seriously overloaded with 
work. 69 percent carried more than 100 cases, although 50 is the ree- 
ommended standard. 

The youngster who feels unwanted and neglected by society gets 
little solace from such inadequate service. Instead of having time to 
talk to a trained worker, who is sympathetic to his plight and under- 
standing of his problem, the youth must consider himself lucky to 
talk to a worker for half an hour a month, which is ridiculous. 

That is all the time a probation officer can give, when a child or 
youth is required to report. 

Not. only is this outrageous from the human viewpoint, it is also 
wasteful and costly administration. It costs at least $3,650 a year 
to keep a child in a training school. A probation officer is paid $4,500 
a year. The savings which an adequate staff of probation officers 
could provide is perfectly obvious. 

Our State legislature is now in session and is considering how 
necessary services for Pennsylvania’s old and young can be provided 
and sustained. Like other States, Pennsylvania has financial problems 
and it has social problems as well. 

None of these is more pressing, more demanding upon the public 
conscience than juvenile delinquency. 

It is inconceivable to me that we can continue to fail our youth. 
The 29,000 children who concerned us sufficiently that we brought 
them before our juvenile courts do not have any other spokesman. 
There are many, however, not of their number, who speak against 
them. These persons advocate the most strict handling of these 
children, even the most repressive punishment: seldom do they refer 
to our juvenile court law to see whether we obey it and whether it 
achieves its intended purpose of keeping children out of the adult 
criminal courts and prisions. There are a lot of lawyers throughout 
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this country, perhaps because they might be missing the business, 
who are very militantly opposed to the juvenile court operation. 

The juvenile court law provides that all counties shall have juvenile 

detention facilities, and that the court shall be supplied probation 
officers to do the investigation and supervision of children as may 
be required, yet less than half of our counties have detention homes 
or access to such homes, and our probation services have been found 
to be inadequate. 

By 1970, we expect to need 1,800 more institution beds for juvenile 
delinquents committed by juvenile courts than are presently available. 

The chief obstacle to the provisions of these services at county and 
State levels is usually reported as money. I am convinced that our 
existing pattern of State subsidy to counties and communities for 
essential services must be extended further in the fight against delin- 
quency. These children must not be given a second-rate treatment. 

At times, the clamor for action against children changes tune and 
while the State is flayed for its failure to provide enough institutions 
for delinquent children, it is criticized at the same time for the high 
level of its operation of its services and the consequent high cost of 
these services. As a result, again and again, dollars triumph over 
children. 

We need more services for our delinquent children now, before the 
youngsters of the postwar population bulge reach the danger ages 
of 13 to 17. This was clear to me when I became Governor and was 
the reason I budgeted an increase in funds for juvenile delinquency 
even when it was impossible to provide additional funds for other 
programs. 

Chairman Hennines. Governor Lawrence, I know that you for 
many years, ever since I have known anything about you, and since 
I have known you better, you have advocated the placing of what 
might be called the human budget ahead of the money budget. 

Governor Lawrence. That is right. 

Chairman Henninos. That is rather crudely stated, but sometimes 
we think—here we are the richest Nation in the world. Virtually 
every man is a king nowadays, when you compare this country to many 
of the lands in the orient and overseas in Western Europe. The old 
cliche is that the tax gatherer is never popular. But it takes real cour- 
age and real understanding to insist that more money be appropriated 
for these things that affect human lives, and the strength of the moral 
fiber of this country of ours, and it is men like Senator Clark and you, 
Governor Lawrence, who have not just made flowery speeches, you 
have gotten down to the business of it and gone to work on it. 

Excuse me, Governor. 

Governor Lawrence. In the face of limited income, any manager 
has to make decisions about priority of needs. I chose children 
and the delinquency problem as one of my priority items. 

The budget now before the legislature proposes the expenditure 
of $9,098,783 for the support of training schools and forestry camps; 
staff services to agencies and communities for children and youth; 
establishment of resident homes for boys returning from institution 
care; and for financial help to county probation staffs and to police 

departments in developing specialist services to children. This is an 
increase of more than $2,500,000 over the appropriation of the bien- 
nium just ended. 
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In the budget, the new proposals stand out: $400,000 for subsidies 
to counties for juvenile probation officer salaries; $100,000 to com- 
munities for aid in supporting or establishing police specialists jp 
handling children; $200,000 for the establishment of youth develop- 
ment homes; the resident homes to aid boys who now must remain jn 
training schools simply because they have no one to provide homes 
for them. 

The increase in forestry camp appropriations is also quickly spot- 
ted; from $211,543 in 1957-59, to $618,706 for 1959-61. 

The effectivenes of these camps in Pennsylvania, as in other parts 
of the Nation, is impressive evidence of the need for and the value of 
special rehabilitation and training facilities. In the past biennium, 
the boys trained at forestry camps completed $60,000 worth of work 
in two of our State parks. In other words, $60,000 that the State 
might have had to pay for another way. But of even greater signif.- 
cance is the fact that of the 60 graduates of the camps only three are 
known to have gone to further serious court involvement. 

Any public administrator must be practical in his proposed solu- 
tions to problems. 

In Pennsylvania we want to be practical about children and 
delinquency. 

It is cheaper to prevent delinquency, than to live with it, or seek 
to remedy it. 

The ultimate cost of a delinquent career must be figured in many 
thousands of dollars. It is obviously sound to spend money on a 
child when he is young and still receptive to counsel. But it is even 
more practical to provide adequate probation services, police help, 
and high quality programs in institutions for children. We cannot, 
we must not shut our eyes and ears or our hearts to the current pro- 
blems of children, knowing that as adults these same children will 
cost us enormous sums in prisons, public assistance, hospital care, 
and mental health programs. 

To me, it is practical to talk about children and their problems 
first, to give this topic a high priority, and then find ways to meet the 
problems and to pay the costs. When we put money first, children 
get lost hopelessly. 

Delinquency is among our most serious problems in Pennsylvania. 
I know we are not alone in this among the States, so I have not hesi- 
tated to share our problems with you. Perhaps our struggles to do 
justly for our children can help point the way to stronger Federal 
programs and augmented aid to States. I shall be interested to hear 
the results of your studies and the recommendations you make. 

In closing, may I say that I appreciate the chance to speak frankly 
with you. I am hopeful our country, through your investigations, 
can be alerted to the problems and dangers of delinquency and the 
need for immediate action. Anything that damages so many of our 
children is ample reason for alarm and should get immediate and effec- 
tive action. 

Federal Government, State government, local government, and 
citizen groups must act together, in harmony and cooperation, 
to produce results that are so desperately needed. Your interest 
and influence can, I know, make this happen and help develop 
the best methods for a joint and quoceankah effort to rescue our 
youth and build our Nation more strongly than ever before. 
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I want to express my deep appreciation for the time that you 

7e given me. 

Then Henninos. Governor Lawrence, may I say on behalf 
of the committee, and I think the majority of the members of the 
U.S. Senate who have appropriated the funds and authorized the 
continuing work of this committee, that we expected to find an 
inspiring, forthright statement from you, and you have, indeed, 
fulfilled those expectations. . 

Governor Lawrence. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman Henninos. It was very good of you, Governor, I know 
you have had part of a rough week. 

“ Governor Lawrence. They are all pretty rough, all the weeks. 

Chairman Hennrinos. I know that you came from Harrisburg. 
As we sometimes say in Washington, we think the next week might 
be a little easier. But each one seems to be a little rougher. 

Thank you very much, Governor, for being here. We deeply 
appreciate it. 

Senator Clark, we appreciate your coming here and lending 
your prestige and dignity and thought to the work of this 
subcommittee. 

Senator CLark. Let me express my gratitude for the privilege of 
sitting with you, and say God speed your efforts. I think this is a fine 
hearing. ; 

I have a couple of matters I would like to take up with the 
Governor before he gets back to Harrisburg, and if you will excuse 
me I will be grateful to you. 

Chairman Hennines. As long as they are nonpartisan matters. 

I would like to say, again, as I have said, that this is one of 
the finest hearings—and by one of the finest I don’t mean among 
the first 10 or 20—the first 2 or 3, that this committee has held 
during the 5 years of my membership on it. The mayor, gentlemen 
such as Dr. Sharp, he notably, and others, have all responded, as 
has the press of this great city, to what we are trying to do to 
learn the size and shape and something about the compass of what 
we are dealing with. I suppose we could pack this courtroom to 
the guards, and, maybe, Franklin Field, if we hauled in youngsters 
who have been in trouble, and had television, and sensationalism, 
and brought somebody to account for not making enough arrests 
in his precinct, and that sort of thing. But we just don’t do it 
that way. 

And to all of you who have testified, and those of you who have 
been sufficiently interested to be here during these proceedings, 
I want to express my individual thanks and appreciation, and to 
conclude the hearing by saying I am quite sure that as the pebble is 
thrown into the lake you never know how far the ripple goes. And 
these have been most productive hearings. 

I want to thank the members of the staff of this committee, 
Mr. Bernstone, our chief counsel, Mr. Perian, and others who have 
done so much to make this undertaking so much easier for us. 

It has been a delightful 2 days, highly informative, and most 
stimulating. Thank you. 

(Whereupon, at 4 p.m., the committee recessed, subject to the 
call of the Chair.) 
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